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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE GUARDIAN, 


T he scvenlii volume of the Spectator, 
originally iniendcd^to be the last, was con- 
rljulcd Dec. 6, 1712, and !hc first [uiper of thpc 
(Guardian nvade itsai^pearance March 12, 1713. 
lids work luul heyu actij^illvj^rojectcd by Steele 
be tore tlic concFusion of tile SpECTAitoR. In a 
letter to Pope, dated Nov, 12, 1712, he an¬ 
nounces his intention in tliese woiitls, “ I desire 
yon wcRiId let me knpw whether you :itc at leisure 
t r not ? 1 have a design wRich 1 shiHl open a 
ni( )uh or tuo InmJe, with the assistance of the 
lew like yourself. If your thouglits are iin- 
L’lgagcd, 1 lhall explain myself farther*/^ '1 o 
this, which indicates that Hope had previously 
assisted S'eeej.e, though of that assistance we 
have no direct »Tt?of, he answxT;? that he shall he 
very ready and glad «) contributc'to any design 
l[iat tendsthe advantage o^ mankinef, which, 
be adds, I am surcj all your^ do 

81 ixla's letters to his fii‘:nd8, voL 2 * p. 3 ^ 6 , 539 » 
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It would appear that Steele undertook fliis 
work without any previous conceit ivit!) liis 
illustrious colleague, and that he pursued it for . 
npiny wecks^witl^ vigour amlrnsMuIly, end v uli 
veiy little assiatihice from .his friends, (;r f.om the 
letter-box* 

To the character of Nestor Ironsfde, tlie 
GuARiiiAN, snme objections have been otieved. 
Ur. Johnson^ thinks, “ it was too narrcAv and 
too serious : it might properly cuoiigli lubnit both' 
the duties and clccencies of life, but seemed not 
to include literary speculation, and was in some 
degree violated by merriment and burlc^cpic. 
What haji the Guardian of die to do 

with clubs of tall or of little men, witli nc.sts of 
ants, or with Strad.l S?” 

Dr. J OH N son’s opinions arc so generally enti¬ 
tled to reverence, that it is not witliout reluctance 
the present should be In some measure rejected. 
It appears to have b en written in an .unlucky 
foment of crpric 'lb scrutinise the titles as¬ 
sumed by the Kssayists, in this severe manner* 
would ba to disfranchise’ the whole bodv> and 
probably no one would sinter more than die 
Rambler, a name which Dr* Warton has 
criticised, and with as little reason. And what 
shall be said of ftames intrinsically so contemptU 
blc as Idler and Lounger ? But 


It were toTcoitsider too cuiLously to consider so.** 

* * • • 

The views of our Eisayists in the rhoice of 

a name, have been eitlier to select • one that did 

not pledge ‘them to any particular plan, or ope 
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tliat expressed humility, or promised little, and 
might iiUci wards exeite an agreeable surpriyc by 
its unexpected ler^ility. Of the former class arc the 
Speci'ator, WoRjr.D, Mirror: of tlie latt^f 
( I«ssare the ItAtlicr, Rambler, ioi-kr, Ad-' 
VENTURER. The CoNNoD;sEUji is a name of 
some (hwiger, because of great promise; and the 
(AtARDi AN might perliaps haverbeen liable to the 
sama objection, if he had not ^tempered the 
.au-tciity of tlie preceptor with the playfulness of 
tlie fiiewl and companion, and partaken of the 
amiisemcrns o& liis ])n])ils while he provided^for 
their instiiution. And with respect to Ijis lite- 
laiy ^jjcculatious, as well as his mciiigient and 
|jurlco>c|ne,’^* we mav surely allow him some lati¬ 
tude, when \Nc consider that the public at largf; 
weis ]HU undcplii : giiaidianslup, and that the de¬ 
mand for vaiicrv became coiiscquentlymorecx- 

l>nt tbosc*poInts aic scarcclv w’orth contesting, 
'i lie (ill XRDiAN was in ci*. a C9ntimiation of 
tlic Spectator, under another iiamp. It was 
< nndiu ted on the same plan,- and with.the same 
laudable intentions,'and in general was written by 
the* same authors. It was published daily until 
Oct. 1, 171 : 5 , No. 177 , wdicn it was abruptly 
closed by in consctju^nce of a quarrel 

between him and'jVjNsoN, tlie bookseller. Pope 

• '« C ® ^ • 

informs us that Wd stood engaged to liis bookseller 
in articles of penalty^ for all thc''*GiT ardi ans ; 
and by de^sting two days; add altei injJ the title 
c)f the j)Sper to that .of tfic Englishman, Avas 
quit of the obligation, these paperr^ die Eng- 
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LisHMEN, being printed for Buckley. Mr. 
Hughes gives the following account of this affair 
in a letter to Addison, dated Oct 6, llllj. 

1 do not doub% but you know, by this time, 
'tliaC*Mr. has abruptfy droj^ the Guar¬ 

dian. Ho has^this,day published a paper called 
the Englishman, whicli beijins with an answer 
to the ExAMlNEfii, written with great boldness 
and spirit, and shews that his thoughts arc at.prc- 
"sent on politics. Some of his frjends arc in pain, 
about him, and arc concornffd that a pape; should 
be discontinued, which might hav(:J)ccn generally 
entertaining without engaging in party matters.’^ 

Addison could not be ignorant of StEele’s 
conduct in tliis affair, as he liad writtcMi some 
Quardians only a before it closed ; but 
the nature of Stkele^s bargain with Tonson Is 
not sufficiently cxj)laincd to enable us t(^ form any 
judgment of it. As SteIh.e g(Tt nd of it merely 
by desisting to conduct the paper, ©r to write, 
the terms luiyit have been very loosely worded. 
And why should Stei;Le’s conduct injure the 
'paper, or, stop its ♦.progress*? Addison wrote* 
above fifty Guardians ‘‘#wij:h powers truly 
comic, with nice discrimination of character, and 
accurate, observation of natural or Incidental de¬ 
viations from propriety,’’ and with such assist¬ 
ance, if 'loNsoN had cngageci him, the Guar¬ 
dian might have’ been continued‘notwithstand¬ 
ing ‘Steele’s/ retirement. ^ But it is useless to 
conjecture where We have so little information. 
It isicertain, that SteeV-e^J plunge into* politics 
was at ‘this time violent, as, when in the follow- 
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fng year the Spectator was revived, it does 
not appear that he took any sliarc in it. 

The abiupt change, however, which this 
writer made from Guardian k> Englishman 
dges not aj^ear in a verv fa^^urafcle light: he. 
might wish to get rid of his engagement, what¬ 
ever it was, with 7'onson, and he might wish to 
carry his politics to a new papejr.in wdiich politics-^ 
might he in j)Iace; but unless tl/brc was some¬ 
thing very unjust in 'I’onson’s conc^.uct, of which, 
we liave no intornTuiiofi, lie had no right to 
damnily '^'oNSo^’s [)ropci ty by entitling his j^iew 
paper, 'I’he Englisftman, the sequel 

2/ Me* Guardi AN j’* and declaring in his first 
paper, that he liad for valuable conliderations 
[mrehased the lion, (lef»k, pen, ink, and paper, 
md all other goodvS cjf Nestor lionsidc, Ksq. wlfo 
las thoui’dit lit to wiitc no more himself, but has 
^iven ))ie full liber:v to »cpo#t any sage expressions 
Dr maxims ivhich may tend to the instruction of 
nankind, and the scivice of his counti y\’’ He 
hen goes on to tell, with some ^humour, that 
Veslor advised hinp to turn patriot, Sec, 7'his, 
)aper extended to^^ its 57th number, &nd being 
ilmost cntiicly of apolitical cast, has seldom been 
Cj)! inted. 

But anotlicr difficulty, not easily got over, 
irises fiom the flcdlcations and pieface to the 
GUARDIAN, •w^jen jAiblished .in two vuliimcs* 
ictaji^o by I'onson, in 1711. •il^e first volume 
> dedicated to Gei^kra;. Gadogan\ and the 
ccond to Mr. PuLXtNr.Y, and the annotators 
eem to have no doiibt mat Steele wrote these 
VOL. xvi^ a 
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dedications; if so, he‘must have been in some 

dejrrce reconciled to his bookseller. But as to the 

address or preface, entitled “ 'Flie pu!}lisher to 

l]\e re'dcr^’^ I t’link it cxtrcmclv douhtfiil wlic- 

tkcr.he haclrny hp.nci in .t. Addisojm's iisr/i.;tancc 

is acknovvlcdjijed in tins sincniUir way: “ All 

tlicse papers, which are distinguislied hy the mark 

of an liaiid, weno written hy a gentleman who 

has oldigcd the world with proJucfions too sith^ 

lime to (idmii that the author of them shojld re- 

% 

ceive any addition to his I'^piitation, from such 
hose occasional thoughts as make-up these little 
treatises. For xchic/i reason, his name shall be 
concealed.” Can v/e suppose that this awkward 
compliiiKint could be paid by a man who knew 
how to appreciate Addison’s writings, and knew 
itpon which of them hi.> future fame was to rest ? 
Would Steelk have chaiactenscd Addison’s; 
papers as ‘‘ loose occoisioEal thoughts” unworthy 
of his na)i7e ? And what were the sjiblime pro¬ 
ductions, the i^roductions too sublime to admit of 
•the mention of his (3uardians in the same sen- 
.teacc ? ‘ ‘ 

T’hp compliment paid to Pqee, and the adver¬ 
tisement tacked to it, “ that he is now translating 
Homer’s Iliad by subscription,” seems likewise 
to favour the conjecture that this preface was 
drawn up hy'roNsoN, or by ids instruciions *; 
•and the last paragraph adds^consideniblcwciglit to 

* Mr. a’lCKELi by*some suppoj^d to have written thio arti* 
cle. Hutckinson’s History at ('umbeiland, art. Tickem.. He 
quotes “ The Editors” as his f utho/ity, meaning the Editors or 
AniKf.atop on the Guakj}! an, ^ut 1 find them uniformly a^criti* 
in| the Preface SrjLki.£. 
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It. Inhere ore some discoiirscs of o less pleas¬ 
ing nature which relate to the divisions among 
us, and such (lest any of tlicsc gentlemen slionUl 
suffer fro m unjust suspicion) I» mvst jmput?. to 
th^; riplit antlior of them, who is fmr. 
of Lanp^iinnor, in tlie county of Carm irthcp, in 
Soutli \iaics!’’ Surely one can Varccly forbear 
smiling at tli\s solemn attempt throw Steeue, 
who at this time was writliur the ^Onglishman, 
and notoiiouslv plung'ug into cver^ political con-^ 
test in ^tlic inetfopo^is, hito the,obscurity of a 
private gegtlcnjan of Langiinnor, in the coynty 
of Carmarthen, in South Wales.”—On these 
grounds I have v^nUircd to differ f'^om tlic opi¬ 
nion of tile Annotators, and to attribute this pre¬ 
face to 'I’onson, or sortc person in his employ¬ 
ment 

• Knt whatever circumstances attended the con¬ 
clusion, it apwcais tha« Si^ele came prepared 
for che conuiicnccinent of the Guari5ian, Auth 
more Industry and richer stores than usual. He 
wrote a gidat many papers in succession with 
.very little assistance from Jliis contempornrics,. 
AnnisoN, for whit reason is not very obvious, 
except tliat he might now be looking to higher 
employment, docs not make his appearance until 
No. 67, nor after that, except once, until No. 97, 

* In the Avidfcss to IVlr. Concrevf, prsfixed to Addison’4 
Dru^jmer, SriHL iv'lfts occ'fionto rcpe.’.t tn * complimeiUs he 
paidaADDisON on every occasion, and trank acknovieJg- 

menta he made of his assiAance in tlkC Prehices t(^the Ta.i.jir 
and SpEC’iAfoR, but takes no notice of this <* Publisher to the 
Header,^* which it is not *lmpi|)bable jic would have llfou^ht 
himself obliged to do, if he had written it* 

a 2 
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when lie proceeds without interruption for twenty- 
seven numbers, during wliich time Steele’s af¬ 
fairs arc said to have been embarrassed. S teele’s 
^ harc aniQuiits te^ seventy-one papers, in point of 
iiwcrit e4ual,iiif ncft superior, to his Spectators# 
Addison wrote fitty-onc papers, and generally 
with his acciistoincd execllcncc, but it may per¬ 
haps be thought ^Iiat there is a greater proportion 
of seiious matftr, and more frecpicnt use made of 
jhe letter-boxvihan was usual witli this writer. 

I'hc contributors to this p^per were not many, 
and of these few some have been already noticed 
as contributors to tlie Spectator. 'I'he first 
. for quantity and value, was the celebrated Bishop 
of CloyiYe, Dr. G EORCE Berkeley, a man 
uniformly so amiable as to be ranked among the 
fit St of human beings ; a writer sometimes so 
absurd that it has been doubted whctlubr it was 
possible he could be-servjus in thv principles he 
laid down. ' His actions manifested tl^c warmest 
zeal for the interests of Chrii>tianity, while some 
of his writings scemctl intended to assist the cause 
pf infidelity. Yet l!ie respect which all who 
knew Dr. Berkeley have feh for his excellent 
characUci, has rescued him in some measure from 
this imputation, and he will deservedly he handed 
down to posterity as an able champion of religion, 
althoiigli with a love of paradox, and somewhat 
of the pride of philosophy, ‘whic^l^ his better sense 
could, not restraj^i.* 

'riiis eminent writer was btirn March 12, 1684, 
at Kilciln, near "rhoma*rfow.ii, in the c^ounty of 
Kilkenny, in Ireland. At the age of fifteen he 
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>vas admitted a pensioner of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and fellow of that college, June 9, 1707. 
T he proof he gefve of his literary abilities, 
was a little piece, entitled Arithmctica absque 
Algebra auj Euclidc demonstrata,” in which lie 
discovers an’early passion for the mathematics, 
and for metaphysical studies. His most cele¬ 
brated * works, 'riie Theory of Vision,^’ and 
the ‘‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,” appear¬ 
ed fn 1709 and 1710. 

Of the “ 'Htcory of .Vision,’^ wc are assiircfl 
by ontfwho well understood the subject*, tliat it 
docs the greatest lionour to the author’s sagacity. 
It was the first attempt ever made to distinguish 
tlie immediate and natural objects of ^ight from' 
the conclusions wc hayc been accustomed from 
infancy to draw from thtni: a distinction fr«m 
which the nature of- vision has received great 
light, and by which njany^phenomena in optics, 
before lookeef upon as unUccountable^ have jbeen 
clearly ancf distinctly resolved. To “'Phe Prin¬ 
ciples of Human Knowledge,’’ and the “Three 
Dialogues bctweenjdylas and Philon*)US,” whicK 
may be considered as a defence of the»Principles’, 
the same praisc'has not been given. In these he 
argues with uncommon subtlety and firmness 
against the existence of matter, an opinion which 
has occasioi ed hk being classec^, by some writers, 
among sceptics. Hume very decidedly asserts 
that his writing? form the best lessons of scepti¬ 
cism, and Dr. BEAffTiF. also cbnsiders them as 
having a sceptical tendchicy He adds^ that if 

• Pr. Huor 
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Berkeley’s argument be conclusive, it proves 
that to be false, which every man must neces- 
sa! ily believe, every moment of his life, to be 
true, and that to be true whicli no man since the 
foundation of thd world was ever cajiahle of be- 
licviitor tor a ^sinolc moment. Ber:^T-ley’s doc- 
trine attacks the most incontestable dictates of 
common sense ; and pretends to demonstrate, that 
the clearest prineijMes of human conviction, and 
those which have derermined the judgment of men 
in all ages, and hv which tlie judgment of all 
reavsoiiablc men hiust he determined, arc certainly 
fallacious *. 

'I'hc “ niaiojTues between Hylas and Philo* 
nous” were pul lished in 17ri in London, to 
which he now came over, and wdierc the repiita- 
tum (*f his writings made liis company be generally 
courted l)y the learned and the great, at this time 
he wrote his Guardians for Sir Richard 
Steele. At the end of tlVis year hi went abroad 
with the celebrated Karl of Petfr'BORough, 
wlio was appointed ambassador to the king of 
Sicily, and t^) the otlier Italian States, as his lord- 
ihip’s chaPlain and x'crctary. In August 1714 
he returned to England wlrh - Lord Peter¬ 
borough, and as lie had yet no preferment in 
the church, he accepted the office of travelling 
tutor to Mr. Ashe, son of Dr. St. George 
Ashe, bishop of Cloghcr. In this excursion he 

I 

* BtATTii’s Essay on Truth. Berkeley’s system is explain¬ 
ed and confu^d at great levigth.in Dr. Rkid’s flssays on the In¬ 
tellectual Powers of Man, chap^i 10 and 11. It is not necessary 
£0 dwdl longer on the sul;gect in ^his place* . # 
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cmployncl upwards of four.years, and his curiosity 
led him to extend what is commonly called the 
grand to places h:ss known, travx'llinc^ over 

Apulia, Calahriavi and the whole island of Sicily, 
but his joun^al of trjtinsactions ig these places 
iidfortunately ‘lost. On his wa^ homeward*, he 
drew up, at Lyons, a curious tra^t, ‘‘ I^c Motii,” 
wliich 1/e.sent to the R(jyal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, the subject being prQposcd by that 
asscfnbly, and committed it to the, jucss, shoitly 
after his arrival’in in 1721 ; and about 

the same lime, in consequence of the extensive 
miseries occasfcncd hy titc South Sea Scheme^, he 
wrote,“ An. Kssay towards j^reventing the Ruin 
of (ircat Britain.” After the publication of this 
pamphlet, he accompaiyed the 13 uke of Graf¬ 
ton, Lord Lieutenant of IVeland, to that count#y 
as one of.his Grace’s chaplains, and now took the 
degree of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity, 
November 14, 1721 * 

’Althougri he had still no preferment in the 
church, a circumstance, considering the extent 
of his reputation, pot easily accouiKcd for, he 
received an accession to hisifilender finiinccs from' 
Swift’s Vanessa, Mrs. P^sther Vanhom- 
RIGH, to whom Swift had intioduced him on 
his first going to London in 1713, This lady, 
disgusted with Soviet’s continued neglect, left 
the whole of her fortune, about 8000 L to be 


♦ n’his fact is denied a writer in the'Gent. Mag. vol. 
p. 569. O^r authority is chiefly the Life publhhed by Dr. 
K. Berkeley, the Bishop's.brother: and the same article cn* 
larged in the Diog. Brit, tfd edit. 
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e(]U'LiUy (llvulcd between Mr. Marshal, a lawyer, 
and Dr. Berkeley, a bequest the more remark¬ 
able as tile latter !iacl never seen her once from the 


time of Ills retur;i to Ireland to her 




first ecclesiastical promotion took place itt 
whcii ]i‘iJKE of GraeYot: bestowed 


on him tlic Dca?'cry ‘of Derry, worth 11001, per 
annum ; and he now attempted to cai‘ry into 
execution wha’’ had long been forming in hi* 
benevolent mi)ul, ‘‘ X sc heme for ccinverting the 
Ravage Americans to Christ'anicy, by a college 
to be erected id the Summer Islands, otherwise 


call.Al the isles of Bermuda.” 


In this proposal 


he was sincere and disinterested beyond the usual 
sacrifices of the benefactors of mankind. He 


offered to resign his opulent picfenncnt, and to 
dedicate the remainder*of his life to the instructior^ 


of tlie youth in America, on the moderate sub-t 
sistance of 1001, only, and such was the force of 
his example, and perhaps of his elotjucnce, that 
three junior fellows of Trinity College ofFci ed to 
accompany him, and exchange all liopes of pre-* 
ferment at home for 4(H. per annum in the Au 
lautic ocean. In his'*lifc are detailed, at length, 
the manly firmness, patience, and assiduity with 
which Dr. Berkeley prosecuted this plan, the 
loss he sustained in his fortune and expectations, 
and the ultimate causes of its fdlure, which arc 
not very honorable to the parties concerned. 

In 1732, after hjs return from this expedition, 
he published his^ ** Minute PViilosopher,” a work 
which must ever rescue him from the auspiciou 
scepticism* la tliis hib pursues tlie freethinkeir 
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tTirough the various grailations of atht.ist, llhcrtirc, 
cntliiisiast, scorner, critic, mc'tn))l)ysician, fatali^vr, 
and sceptic, and very successfully employs against 
liim several ne\V weapons duiiwn ^iiom his 

Theory of Visifrti.” In 17 %j 4 1^ was 
moted to the hishoj^ric k of Cloyne, to which lie 
immediately repaired, and alV*rw*anls almost con¬ 
stantly resided, faitlifiil in the (lisclnirgc of every 
episcopal duty. II is yeal for religion promj)ted 
him, about this time, to \\iilc “ i'hc Analyst^’* 
'against the sccpt'cisi* of*Dr. Ha^^ley. In this 
woik, fic ^demonstrated that mysteries in faith 
were unjustly objected toby mathemAticians, who 
admitted much ei eater mvstci ies, and even lalsc- 
hoods in science; (^f which he cndea?oured to 
prove that the docirine«of Iluxions furnished an 
eminent example. 'I'his produLcd a controversy 
pt some length . 

From this time his ^iihlirations were cliiefly 
upon occasional subjects,’excerpt his* cclehmted 

Treatise on 1 ar-\Vhitcr,” a medicine from 
which he had experienced relief in a case of 
nervous colic, and which he wlshet? to rccom-*. 


* This part of Dr.•n^RKFl tv’s Life io rel.ucJ hy all liis bio¬ 
graphers within uiipaiiloiiable inattesition to dales. It is st.iteJ, 
that our author wrote die in const quenee of a comrnuni* 

^ k 

canon ol Aduison re^^p^ttinc |)r (iarph's last illness. Now 
Garth and Aodison (^.d within six m§nths ot each otlici, in 
1710, alsout Htteen years brft)te Ur. lipRKKLLY is said to lia\e 

I'ormarioit 
's ex- 

Hiveii me ni'nop, occ. wno was 
neiriier Bisl^op, Dean, noi Rector iifitil lint what is of 

more importance, it is not ^learirom Dr. Birkkiey’s l.ife, that 
he was in Kng'a id in 1719, whin died, nor aftefwardt 

beloic AnDi5o;4's death. 


1^ I'f, .loout nricen years nrit)ie iJi \ dfrkklly is sma lo 
written the yl.jal^st; in consequence ot. Addison’s inform 
respecting J)i. Cjar^h’j d)ing woids. This Ihographer’s 
presston is, “Addison hui the Bnhop, &c.” wlio 
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mend to more general use in a pamphlet written 
witli all his peeiiiiaritics cf manner, and depth of 
research, entitled ^iris,' a chain of IMiilnsonhi- 
ca: Reflections end Inquiries concerning the vir- 
tres of'['ar-V/an^rf ’ H-l t. ' It is iiulccd a clialn, 
says liis b:(;gra]^!: :r, which, lihe that of tlie Poet, 
reac hes from earth ^ to licavcn, conducting the 
reader, by an '-d.niost imperceptible giadarion, 
from titc phene mcna of ^I'ar-Watcr, through the 
depths of ihc ‘^.ne’eat pliilosophy, to the subluncst 
- iny^stery of ti?e Ciiristian rcli^unT. It was printed 
a second time in ni7, and he added “ Fardicr 
Thoughts on'i'ar-Water,in 17^2. The medi¬ 
cine hecair.e cvccedingly popular, and continued 
VO lor a (^onsidcrahlc tune, but ftithcr e:;pciience 
has not conliuned its viitues, and it is now fallen 
ir/to disuse 

In July 1752 our aged prelate removed with his 
family to (Jxiord, ir- or'^er to superintend the 
education of one of his sons (the late l)r. Gv.owgk 
PnRKriLnY, Trehendary of Canterlniiy, &e.) and 
' wished to pass the remainder of his life in a place 
well suited to his passior* for learned retire¬ 
ment ; but sensible dc tiic same time of the im¬ 
propriety of a bishoi)\s non-rcsi(icncc, lie endca* 
voured to exchange liis higlt preferment for some 
canonry at Oxford, Failing of success in this, 
he requested pcnriibsion to resigh his bishoprick, 
hut when the KinC/ heard’who it was that had 
presented so ext^rac^rdinaiy a petition, he declared 
that “ he.should die a bishof^in spite of himself/* 
and gave him full liberty jto reside where he 
pleased.- 
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Of this indulgence, however, he was not long 

permitted to avail himself. On Sunday eveinng, 
Jan, I J*, 1753, as he was sitting in tlic nndst 
his family listening to the lesson in the Hiirlal Ser¬ 
vice (I Corchap.-* XV.) which his, f.ady w^s 
reading, and on which he wa; cohimcnting he 
\vas seized with what the 'phy^/icians ti nned a 
palsy of the heart, and instantly cxpircvl. The 
char^ictcrs of few men have been lianded down 
^with so many testimonies of hearty and excel¬ 
lence: whatever me 7 be*thought^ of some of his. 
writings, his intentions w'erc unquestionably good, 
and the actions of his wliolc lilc w'crc eminently 
liberal; virtuous, and disinterested. Bishop At- 
TERBURY declared on one occasion, that lie did 
not tliink so much uiuleiistanding, so much know¬ 
ledge, so much innocence, and such humility, 
had been' the portion of any hut Angels, until he 
saw Mr. Berkeley. ^ It would not be easy to 
add to so liigh a jxmcgyric, nor, if the wliolc of 
his character he considered, to take from it. 

Dr. Bkrkelev's sluire in the Guardian has . 
%hecn ascertained, partly *on the authority of his 
son, wdio claims Nos. .3, 2T, 35, 39, 55, 62, 

70,77, and 126, and partly on that of th.e An¬ 
notators who add to these Nos. 83, 88, and 8J) f. 
The principal design of these papers is to explain 
and defend som5 branc h of The evidences of 
Christianity !lgiynst the freethinkers of the age, 

• • 

* lliog. Brit. voL 3. Corrigenda prefixed to that vol. art. 
Bxrkecly. 

t iSo. ()il has been claimed |for Dr. Barkelcy, Gen^ Ma^ 
17U0, p. 
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as they were sonicwliat improperly called, or to 
ekiciilate its peculiar doclnnes iu a popular man¬ 
ner. The St vie is therefore plain and perspicuous, 
;unl the ai.^iiinents such as are easily coin[)rciiend-’ 
Cilt and reiiveinhtiiiCvl. In Nos. 3,>. and 59 an 
liiiinorous tuin is the subject of free- 

tliinking hy a very ingenious d.evlce. W ith re¬ 
spect to No. d, j.\liie!i was the tirst piihhcation 
in oppt»sil!(ai lo Collins’s siipertRial and illi- 
bera! ‘‘ Disc«uisc on f rc'. liiiiiLiiig,” there a])- 
])cjrs some diifieiiliv Ha the*'.as'‘igiiineiit. It is 
]K;sJti\’Ll\^ claim/cl 1 \ tlic Ihsliop’s s{;n,^ as one of 
the U II |•J[)L‘:s ..IS tatiii 1 wioir, hut in 5'rrKL£’s 
Aj'ologv an e>aiM( c is gntui liom thi'» j>a])er, and 
it IS saai iiMnc m irt;in iliat S rr n r.r: w as tlie author. 

I know not iiow to ic^>om'ile tlicse accounts ; 
thvie ccitainU nothin^ in it tliat SrEr.LK mitilit 

^ el ^ 

not lia\e v.iiltui, and tjie c\j'iv.ss evidence of his, 

^ Apf)l(.'g\ may bjallov^ajd to pi ejioiLCrate; on the 
other tiantU the sentimenis and manner of this 
paper seem coiineeted l)y Miong resemblance with 
vBj.RKLli: \’s genetal motle ot Heating the subject. 
It IS assLVted by tlie Annotators, upon ini-, 
<]uestlonabie authority, iliat Mr. Blriceley had 
a guinea and dinner with Si eele tor cveiy paper 
he furnished. This is t’ne on'y circumstance tliat 
has come to light respecting tlic pay of the assist¬ 
ants ill any of tii^sfc woiks. In Mie Seectacor, 
it IS j)robdble that. Addisow ant^ Syeeee were 
joint ?\haiers or proprictois. In the case of die 
(iu ARDljji^JI, as already noticed, tliere was a con¬ 
tract b^tJItf^.iiTELLE and i ON SON, the nature 
of Qot been clcaily explained* 
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It liMS nlrcLidy hern observed tliat no incuiiy 
I'oPl.’s .shale in the Spj.c'fator has been 
• MK'ca sshil , aiKi we can^^'t ciTtainlv prove that 
colunblircd an\ oi iginal article to rliat work •> 
in the Crir Ai^>l\N,-‘]iov\ ever. with .coji- 

fidriK’c a ^sign to Ihin Ciglu pajicrs \\hi^ li entitle 
him to vci \ iiigh praise a.'i an i\ss vvisr. These 
arc Nos.-}, II, do, fll, 7.S, ri, no, and \l?j. 
No. I is a \Liv liiL'Miioiis attack i>n tlie flattery 
oi dedicatiojis wl.ali ..t this time v/crc most ab- 
.suialK tliI^o|n, uoi *--‘m the best ot IViPlhs cr)n-. 
temotnaiRs he e\( i!s<‘1 Iiom tlie Idaine of ^tlic 
nil anesl aiaiiciiuMi, \.hic.nL hr ilowii the dient 
Vvihioaf nhsmv ih> isMion. Sir ri K had tieated 

S. ^ t ^ 

this snl'uit in No. n" ot the T\TLrR, but if 
we i \'a..iiiii‘ ills ill dll al-ais we shall tmd lierc 

I 

airoihir imt.iiitg. ol Ins piincijdis hem-; moic coi- 
i^‘Lt tli.i'i'ti.s piaiieo. I)i. [oiixsi'\ ap'eais to 
li:i\e heiMi (lie, iiiM Vv4*io C e dl'mitv to this 

• C> O • 

Sj'ci les ol ei ;nj>osiiioii 

Nos 11, 'M, and t’J, ate spei imen.s of siii li 
chyanl luimoiir as we might cx[)eit Ircan tlio 
;^:irhoi of the imnnrahle Hiij'e ot tnc l.oek 
and pel haps there aie tew satires m the language 
superior to tlie receipt for an Mpii- poern ni 
No. 7f^. In tliat part of tlvc icceipl ^^'hicll directs 
the making ol a ttDipr.st^ tlic ^tcclmicals ('f tl'.e 
] oet and the apoili^caiy aie hlciuled togetlier with 
uiu ommon fcll^hty. 'This jiapcr was incorporated 
alterY^^ar^l^ m the Memoirs of Martinus Sorlb- 
Icrus.’* No. dl on caiielty to the brute, ci'eaiimi 
is one of tfiinsc ideas for I|iiinaniiy whicli canjiot 
tc toi; liighly piaib^d, or tog oft^n read j tlic same 
yoL, XVI. b 
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subject has been ably and variously handled by 
succeeding Kssayists, and it is hoped nor witli- 
out ctKcct.— Popk’s last' paper, No. on 

rardcMiinfr, concludes with a list of evergreens,' 
vH'y^ much.,in tbe manner of Ai:)nis()N. riiis 
pajKr will be lonnd somewliat altered in our 
Aiulinr\s works, for what reason docs not appear, 
for the alteration's by no means an Improvem'ent. 

IIis paj)cr on Pastorals, No. 4(b requires 
inorc j'>arliculej’.‘ notiec from the singular nature (^f 
it, anil the ciicumstances v'^nch attended it. In 
this he draws an ironical rom[)arison between his 
own Pastorals atul tliosc of PiiiLurs, and is a 
composition/’ vsays [oiixsov, of aUilice, criti¬ 
cism, and literature, to \shiih nothing equal will 
easily be found.” It is hidecd a trick ot uncom¬ 
mon ingenuity, and a(thoug]i Aodison perceived 
its dritt at once, S'CEKLi'/was so com[fietc ly de¬ 
ceived as to keep it b: ck for some time lest IV)PE 
should he olFended. ' It creaicvl, however, an 
irreparable breach of ftiendship between Phil- 
,Lips and Pope. 


. As Pope excelled in prose, as wx-11 as in poetry, 
and possessed a rich fund of humour, it is to be 
regretted that he contributed so little to these 
valuable w’orks which were now putting vice and 
folly ouf of countenance. But one reason appears 
to have been, tlfat, like some ‘ other writers, he 
■ was afraid to commit himself \w th« Guardian, 
lest he should he known to assist Steele, whose 
j)assion tpr politics* made a«connection with him 
at this time not very a^rce^blc, especially to one 
whose • connections lay among men of oppo&iic 
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pVlncinlcs. In a letter to Addison, Pope ex¬ 
presses his Sorrow tvo find it Iiad “ taken air’' that 
lie had any liand in thest papers, because he wrote 
so very few ns norther to deserve the credit of such 
a report wiil^sor^e pc('ple, norjhe djjircpute oj^it 
witli odicrs. *“ An lH:ncst Jacc^iiltc,” he ^dds, 
spoke to me tlie sense, •or lionsense, of the 
weak part of his pan tv veiy fairly, tliat the [rood 
people took it ill of me that I WYii v lrli Stekee, 
tlioujdi upon rever ‘ o indllleicnt si^hjects.” In a 
“subiscijut nt pait•of ,Jus Utter, he gives a ciirir)u5 
sjK'cim Ai of confident c and secrecy viinong author^ 
and publisher?. 1 can’t imagine v/hen^c it 
ccancs. to pa»r; that tl\c tew Guardians I liave 
written arc so gcneraily known for minr ; that in 
parti( iiLu' Wiiich you miauion I never discovered 
to a’ly man di(t the puhhsherj till very lately; 
^et almo'st every hotly* t(dd me of it.”—As to 
his (bahj:n:’s) takii^r a^morc pcditic turn, I 
caiuiot any^ way enter intb that seerot, nor have 
I been let intti it, any more than into the rest of 
liis ptditics. 'i’ltough ’tis said, he will take into 
these paj>crs also several subjects oli the politer 
kiiph as beftjic: But I a'>su/e you, as <o myself^ 
1 have t^ulte don’e with them for the future,. The 
little I liavc (lone, and the great respect I bear 
Mr. S j’j-KLK as a man of wit, has rencicicd me a 
suspected Whig •to some of tlTc violent; hut (as 
old Diydcn s«id hcfonfc me) his not the violent X 
desire to please 


* T.etter^ to and from Mr. .AnflisoN, Letter 13. Pope’s 
V/oik , i'llit. 1766, vol. 7, Popk’s cha\.vctcr for humour would 
h.ivc bi.'!!! sulEciciUly ef-tdhlisliea if lie Uad vvntten no niort than 
the h tit'i to Lord Hjjilim. ro.v in that volume, Jn which he jlves 
‘A diaiovue vvilluLiMur, the JL3ook*cUer. 
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No. a very ingenious juncr on dross, is 
asrrihed to (j\y, the poet, on the aiidiority of 
'I1\e Ihihli^hcr to the R.\i'lei yet tlie Anno¬ 
tators observe that it lias been rojuinted as 1 *ohf/s 
in the lattOr cdi'ltuis of Roim ’s works, but is not 

-* * # • A-* ^ 

tobc’fbiind in \ v" A R im rton’s cdit.on, in octavo, 
1731. Common a^' this tojiie had become v/Ith 
tlic Essayists, lliere is miidi novelty in tliis 
paper, and meac\erious tiutli than t!ie lovers of 
dress will perhaps discover, or allow. C»ay 
knew somcthiin^ ot diess, tor he be/d laien an- 
prentice to a ?ii!k*mer(-ei', Init “how long lie 
convlnued beliind tlie counter, oi witii wliat de¬ 
gree of softness and dexterity be rec eived and 
accomnu^dated the ladies, as he j)rohabiy took no 
delight in tel'inc it, is not known'The in- 
trodiu'tory paragiaph'to Eopi/s Obscijuium Cc/- 
t/ioltcon is ascribed to Gay, I know ;i(jt upon 
what authority. The “ Ihiblislicr’* goes farther, 
and ascribes tlic whole letter to lilm, which how¬ 
ever lias been always printed in Pope’s works. 
The Annotators think that it iniglu liavc been the 
joint j)rodu< tion of Po'h. and Gay, communi- 
‘catcJ in (C\y’s hand-vvriting, with which if can 
hardlv be supposed that Si fi-le was unacejuaint- 
ed, Put this (Opinion is fouiuleJ on tlic assumption 
that Si’KKLE wrote the “ Publislier to the 
Reader,” which from this crcumstancc alone 
seems a little improhahlc. . 

A short letter, entitled “ More roarings of iho 
Lion,” is siij)p()setl to liave been written by Mr. 

Lawrence Eusden, *of Cambridge, >/ho has r 

» • 

♦ Joha'son's Life of Gay. 
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‘poetical version in No. 127, and another in 
No. 16[. This gentleman was afterwards I'oct 
Laurcat, hut is not aflowcd to liokl a very high 
rank amoiw the Tavoiirites of tlie Musas. 

^ m • 

,No. 3^, It very -ingenious defynce^of purgiii^g, 
is assigtied on the autliority o f Dr. Z ACriAR Y 
l^KARCK, bishop of Roche*ter,*to Dr. 'Thomas 
Birch, Chancellor of Worccsttir, and Prebendary 
of that Calliedral. Of this gentleman I know of 


no memoirs that are extant 

The translation *6f die partiiig discourse of 
Cyrus to ln*s i|iciuls, and a letter on the coijduct 
ol the l^lraiis(‘es, are attributed on good authority 
to Dr. ^V"I IMH AM Wo'i '1 ON, a writer of con¬ 
siderable learning, and prodigious memftry. Mr. 
Nichors has gi\cn sf}ine memoirs ot him in 
char elahoiatc; aiul useful (ollection of hiograpfii- 
►cal matter, “ 'I'ric Anecdotes of Bowyer.’’ 

No. 1 : 30 , the sptcula^ive and active classes 
of mankind, was written by the R^iv. DeJvne 

Bartelett. S'I'KI'El:, in his Apology, quotes 


two pjssagc:^ from It, with the following margi 
?;ote.—“ This muST reasonable and Smiahle light 
in which the cli^rgy are heiit placed, comes from 
that modest and good man the Rev. Mr. Barte- 
LETT.’*—Mr. Bartelett was of Merton Col¬ 
lege, wliere he took his degree of M. A. July 5, 
Id’JS. Steele* was of the same college, and 
tlicre prohab^ l^ecann? acquaint^ed with him. 

'I'hc papers contributed to 4:he. Guardi AN by 
Budgeijl and HucfHEs.have been already no- 


• In Nash’s Worcestershire* he ii, called WiLLlAM ViacHi 
vncK die dau 171‘3 appended. 
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ticcd in tlic Preface to t!ie Spectator. Dr. 7,k 
pEARCE'was the aiitlioi’ of tlic liumorous letter 
in No. 121, signed AVr/ Alion, 

No. 125, on the spring, whlcli at least merits 
tire ef)ithet ‘‘ pretty,” is assigiied to Mr. 'TyioMAS 
"^I'tCKFT.L, a ^vriler who has hecn suj)jK)scd to 
contribute nuicli inofe to the Spec rA'i’('Rs and 
Guardians than can now he tracetl to his j^ai. 
But such was ills connection witli tlie illustri ais 
author of thcic works, tliat tire outlines ot hiii 
-life have a fair (.laiin nn'onr {i^teiltion. 

'Phomas 'lhcKi:i-L, the son of tlu: l\ev. 
Richard Tickelj-, was born in lOSii at 
Bridekirk, inCiiinherlaml, of whi( hlris fattier was 
Vicar. Tie was a member of (Queen’s College, 
Oxford; in 1710 he wps clioscn to a fellow¬ 
ship, which lie vacated in I72i') by marriage. 
During this long period he had never taken orders, 
and held his fellowship by -i disjiens ition from the 
CrcKvn. His inelinatidn appeals to Invc been to 
engage in publicic life, and he obtained the friend¬ 
ship and patronage of Addison by the poetical 
interest of Some clegaiu veises in praise of the 
opera of Rosamond,' verses so exeellcnt that 
Pope did not disdain to borrow from them when 
he wrote in praise of Addison 


* The historian of Cumberland sayr, that if a family tradition 
maybe credited, there was a connection between tlie family of 
Addison and that of Tickci.l. Tlicic w^s moreover a striking 
congeniality of manners, temper, talents, and principles between 
them. Addison was modcbt and miya, a scholar, a gentleman, 
a poet, and a'Oiristian; and so’ was Tickem. : Annit.ON also was 
a lVbi9^ and Tickcll, as !:)wift ^sed .0 call him, 

UvTCHiiiaoii*a CumberlaAd, vol. pp. 2 ^ 7 ^ 1^4b. 
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* I'o prepare the public for tlie favourable issue 
of a ne^ociati<ni with France, he wrote tl\e 
Prosj)cct of Peace,’'*a poem which AonisoN 
coinniendccl in tht SpEca ATOR, and'I'.ic' keel’s 
next poem, tiie “ Koyal Progrees^” ^‘ry infaiwr 
to the former,* was inserted, as has been alrc uly 
noticed in No. 620 of the* saitle work. I'he 


most remarkable incident, liow^^vcr, in liis life, 
and what embroiled him in a dispute wiih his 
contemporaiies, was a translation oftthe fiist book, 
of tlic Iliad. rWis Rope* and Po^m^’s friends re¬ 
ported t?) be an invi lious attack on his translation 
then I’cadv tor publication, and that it was not 
written by "FicKEEr., but by AjjnisoN. d1ie 
biographers of Popl and Addison havetexamined 
into the timh of these •assei cions, with minute 
attention, hut withcjut lormm‘» a contdusion. 
J^r. [oiiNsoN transcribes Poise’s stoiy, without 
deciding one ;vav or wtliem Fhc assertions of 
rival poets are generallv stiong, an I pelllaps^ve 
sliall he safest in supposiiig th.it Addison assisted 
'FickeTvL, and would not liavc been soirv it W 


licid sue (. ecled. Mrt \V a’tts, tlie ]>riTitcr assured 
a friend of Mr. Nic'iiols, ^»at “ tlie fianslation. 


of the first book ot the Iliad was in I ick-ell’s 


hand-wririnir but much collected and interlined 
bv Addison 

Wlien tlic llaTiovcr succession was disputed, 
I’iCKELL wr«tc the “ i.etter to Avignon,” which ‘ 
in Dr. Johnson’s opinion stanijs high among 


* Nirtiofs* Select Collection of Poems, vol. 4, p 3tG. la 
this collection are two Pocjlhs “Inot in 'J'ick>ll’s woik^/’ one 
in vol, C}, ot very conuderable length, ciiudcd “ OxfoVd.’* 
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party poems; It expresses << contempt without 
coaiocncss, and superloiity witlujiit insolent c,7 
qualities in general so Ixiclly managed by party 
.poets that on this account ald'ne it ought to be 
fecQiiciulv ’ cad.'I' • j. 

When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary 
to the Karl oPSunder land, he took 'J’tCK ell 
witli him, and employed him in jniblic business, 
and when he'*rose to he Secretary of State for 
Great Biitaift, he aj’|>oiiUcd him Ids [Jnder Se¬ 
cretary, against the advice aflil jdeasiirc of Ste l- le, 
who appears to ha\e cnicrraiiied an unfavourahlc 
opinicai of his tem[)er, aiul even ot his honour 
T'licse snspi<'i()ns Addison is said to have com- 
municatlal m'l'icivrr.L, thcconsei|ucn<.cof whit'li 
tvas tJiat animosity wlh'ch afterwards broke out 
bpenly in I'lcx eli’ s Ijfe of Addison and 
Stkelt’s dedication of the Drummer. The 
friendship, hi)wcvc'', b-etvveen Addison and 
'Ih'cKLLLMcmained unabated, and when Addison 
died, he left Iiiin die cliaigc of piihlisliing his 
Avoiks, with a solemn reconunendation to die 
patronage^of Cragc:s, hisp Majesty’s Piincipal 
tJecretaiv of bmic. Some singi^tl^t circumstances 
attended tliis publication, v. Jiich are thus related 
by PoHE In a letter to Attekbury. Addi¬ 
son’s works came to my liands yesterday. I 
cannot but tbinJv it a very odd set of incidents, 
that the book sliould be dedicalpd 'by a dead man 
(Addison) to a dead man (Craggs,) and even 
that die new patron (LpRD AVarvvick) to \vhom 
Tl'i^iiELL cliosc to ins^riliQ his verses, ^should be 

* CifiB&n'A Life of Tickell. 
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* 

ildid also before tlu'V were ])iihlishe 1. Had 1 been 
in llie Kditni’s ])Kuc I slioiikl have been a bttle 
apj)rehcnViv * for myself, uii-ier a tliou^hi: tint 
every one v bf) lm*l any h.iod in that work was to 
die before tli(^ }>iil)lK..r*tion ot ir.” 

"J'o tins Vvoilv I'lc ivi \ jaefixed an cleo;y on 
tlic antl'or, the CN'ccHein c (;t wlwcii seems to be 


univcrsiby aLkiu.uvledii^ed. Dj;. Johns'M has 
scle(‘ied the t: ini and loiirtli |)ar 4 i;ra}dis as pre- 
cniiifenl, to whali mav pcriiaps 1>4,* ad iv^d sonie^ 
fines in the sri ofid. » I Inc merit ot tlie whole, 
howevef, In-. nc\ei bei'ii sui parsed. 1 le-.cems 
to say Ilf) mo:O' than toief ins', ires, and liis p'icf 
and lii^i 1 ellei.lions aie riio^-e of every man who 
lias I(;sl a fi iciul. 


'Jdiis (\iitlon eomjniM^s all A nnisox’s works, 
in ])io^e and \eise, anfl is pnnied in a \e.v splcit- 


(Jul form*, in lour t|iMitf) vohmv s, orname.iieJ 
\vjih a hnc j)f)urait (^f A 4 '>diso\, by \ eriuc, 
after Knki.lfr, and with* s(Mne heau^iinl heud- 


pieccs, piincipally tiom df-^ij^ais hy 
TiloKNllII J.. S Jinc papeis fjf ihc I 


S;i fvMES 
X'l'J.FR h )ve 


been in tins editioi^ ot liie I'.ssAYisrs aseiihed 


fo Addis^in, whieb arc to be * 101111(1 in 
"I'lCKELi/s e litihn, and he lias by a mistake re- 
piiiited \o. 5()0 ot the Sprc i'ATOR, which was 
S'IEELe's. 1 Ic has on the other hand‘omitted 


No. the subSiUuied paper,*which was win- 
ten by Addi.^jN. 

About the year 17'2d, Ti^k» ll was made 
ScciAtary to the LonW Justices ot Ireland, a place 
ot great •lionour, in^ which he ('ontinued mini 
1710, when he died, April 11 '^ at Bath. , Ul his 
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personal character we have little information : he 
is said to have been a man of gay convci'^atioiu 
at least a temperate lovci^ of wine and company, 
and in his domestic relations? without ccnsiiic. 
Jt ipay be adde(\ tliat he Was in one respect at 
least a man of great modesty. He suppressed bis 
share in the Street ator and Guardian, for 
wliich no other motive can fairly be assigned, 
and tliis lie did so sucecssiiillv, that it is not easy 
to determine any one paj^er to he his. Of these 
wdiich have been attribute>1 to“ him, u]H)n con¬ 
jecture, he bad no reason to be asliamcd ; yet it 
frecjucutly happens that men iif advanced and 
serious lite do not look upfui their juvenile jv, o- 
diutions* with complaccncv- If this apedogv is 
unsatisfactory, let it be supposed, on the <;iher 
baud, tliat he betame vain, and thought them 
beneath liim 

It luav not be u:;ento^taining now to take a 
cuVsoiy v*ic\v of the principal periodical pa|)crs 
which :iccom[v.jiii(:d or succ. eded those on which 
the opinion of the publie have bestowed classical 
fiime. A complete chiimeralion would be dif¬ 
ficult : nSany of them attracted so little notice, 
as to fall still-born fiom the pre^s ; otbeis aeejuired 

tempoiary fame, and are now foigotten; and a 
■ 

« €€ We have noCbeen able to leant' what family lie left, if 
any; hj^> widow, we have heard living not niany ago. 

lli< ijAKo'J liKFLL, Klij. a (’umini.^bioner oi ihc Stanijis, 

and uuihor ol the,humoious pamphlet, called “ Antuipation/* 
as well aii Ol several ingenious poetptal pioductions, is certainly 
of our poet’s fjinily ; bat iheicis some leason to ..InnL, he is a 
descendant oi hisbiother, llieH\i£o Tickh.l, Esep who 
ned ill Whitehaven.” * HurciiiN&oN, ubt su^ia. 
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feW are yet occafiionally read or consulted by 
those \vho aic curious lo trace the opinioi^s or 
maimers of the times. 

In this sketch,' we sliall first fi}Ih)W those 
\viiters success in th» Ta^’LER, 

seemed to justify their siihsecjuent attempts to 
guide piiblick o])inion in lit<f\ature, manners, or 
p(^litics. 

Mr. Hughes, after communica4iiv^ to Addi¬ 
son * tlic conclusion of the (Ivardian H 
SrhELL, which'we #havc already t]uoted from 
his letter, goes on in the same to inform Aj^di- 
soN, that lie hail skctdied the plan of a new 
])apei. . In tliis he supposes a society of learned 
men, of various ihaiaiteis, who meertogether 
to larrv on a conveisatiyji on all kinds of sub- 
icets, and who empower their Sei'retary to dra^ 
up anv ol'-tlu'ir disc oui s'e^, oi puhhsh any of their 
writings, under tlie titje ot KrcHsxrR. “ By 
tills means,” lie a<liK, “ 1 'tliink the t^wn might 
be sometimes cnteitained wiili dialnoue, which 
will he anew \cay of writing, either rcKited or 
M l down ill foim, imder iho names ftf dirfeient 
speakeis; and sometimes with essays,* or with 
disi uirses ni the jierson of the writer of the 
piper.” -Addison, m Ins answer, atiei ackiiow- 
ledging tliar lie had read the specimen with plea¬ 
sure, and ap/provctl the title of Ulcuster, siys, 

“ I'o tell yi>« trillV, I have been so taken up ’ 
with tliniirrlus oY that nature.for these two or 
three yeais last past, 4hat 1 must now take some 
lime pouf uie dolussery and lay in fewel for a 
future w ork. In the mean tiiite I should .be glad 
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if you would set such a proicct on foot, for I 
kiU'W nohody cdsc < a| iddc oi siKecctling in it, 
aiul mining it to the good of nuinkiiul, since my 
£ri('nd has, laid it down. I am in a tlioi! ',and trnii- 
Id.s for po(V' Die!., and \v isli'-iliar lii#; /cal for tlic 
puidie may not he ruimais to lnm^ch ; luit he has 
fccnt me wonl, ihat he is determined to go on, 
anil that any advice I can gi\e him, in tliis parti* 
ciil ir, will luiVc no wciglit with him ’ 

^ In this AorisoN provc'i! a tine proplict; Poor 
Ijick did go ini^ with tlit' K::,c .umim an, until he 
was expelled the Hoiksc ot C’oiniiKnis I-, where 
he flicn had a s..at for vSt ckhruh>e, fur some 
Jil.elloiis I’aragia|>]is in that jaijct, end in a 
pamphletj' eiitmed ‘‘ 'I he Crisis.’’ ids event 
produc ed Ins “ Aj ologv,” a veiy masieily coni- 
p*6sition, and altogetlier perhajis superior to any 
of his wi iiini'S. 

K • 

d his sciicme between Llocnr.s and Addison 
was not criiiied into execution, Id i r k i E conti¬ 
nued the lfNc;LisMMAX until it rearhed the fifty- 
s;xth lumiher. lie then published a p or 

rather pamidilct, entitled 'I'lie iMigl.sliman ; 
being the close of e j)aj>er so iailed, with an 
Cpdstlc* concerning the Whigs, d oiio, and new 
Converts. By Richard Steele, I’sij. J'he 
whole were then reprinted in a handsmue volume 


. * DuNcoMnE** Letters, vol. J, pp. 78, 7i', of,. 81. I dit. I7?e. 

+ Sir Kobe a r Wali'OI let it be n nit mbei (_J, i.i ule .in able 
spfCt’i* in dciciicc Sj>n.E on tins oi.cas'on. St c 
Itli-moirs ot Sn R. Walpolf, p. <I.'I,cvoI. 1, ‘Ito. 

I Ihis docs not appear to iiave been piiracd in tolio, .'n the 
other papers were, at least it is not A the folio copy obligingly 
lent to mc'by Mr, Michol4. ^ 
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octavo, which ttoes not appear to have had more 
than a temporary sale. 

' To the ENGLisHMANf the Lover immediately 
succeeded, in which Steelr returns again to 
domestic life and manners. The^ first paper ajj-’ 
peared Feb. Af 1714, and the*last May 27'’of 
tlic same year, making in all forty;papei s. Two 
of these, Nos. 10 and 39, were written by Addi¬ 
son, and reprinted accordingly* his works. 
No. 10, on an extravagant fondness for chiija 
ware, is not inferfor in lidjness of humour to the 
best of his Spectators. No* 39*i3 intended as 
a recommendatit)ii of Budgell*s translation*of 
Theophrastus. 

Before the Lover was finished, our indefatiga¬ 
ble Essayist published The Reader, in opposi¬ 
tion lo the Examiner, This reached only th« 
ninth number, • I’he Lover and Reader were 
frequently reprinted. His n^xt attempt was enti¬ 
tled The Tovv^talk, ^111 a scries of letters to a 
Lady in the country : it consisted also of nine 
numbers, printed weekly, in quarto, and sold by 
R. Biiilcigh, in Amen Corner, at th^ price ot 
tAice-penee each number. It is conjectured that 
they were a sci of genuirte letters, written by 
St help: to his lady then in the country, and that 
they were afterwards altered and enlarged for 
public use. They^re g:;nerally amusing, but the 
first is highly f^xception^ble on account of its in¬ 
delicacy, a fault for which Steele is not often 
to blame. Pope did ^im justice tvhen he said, 
‘‘ he had a real love of virtue.’* The first num-» 
ter of the TowntaCk was pjublished Dec.*l7, 

VOL. XVI. c 
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1715, and the l:*st Feb. l!l, 1715-lG. Thiee 
pa[)ers, entl^^lcd The I'EA-'rABLE, were pub- 
list led by Steele in February 1715-16J of whim 
no farther account has been* transmitted. It 's 

4 ^ 

evident that none of tlie bjst mciuioncd papers 
were eminently succcsstul, although some of them 
have great mcTit, And amply deserve the hand¬ 
some form in which they have lately been pub¬ 
lished * 

Steele’s next appealanre as an Fssayist was 
ill'Fhe Plebeian, No. I. Marcli 14, 1718-19. 
Four numbers of this have been reprinted in Mr, 
‘Nichols’ edition. 'J'he whole relate to the 
Peerage Bill, and deserve noti( c .principally on 
accountnif the quarrel which thev produccil be¬ 
tween Addison and Steele. Of this unfor¬ 
tunate affair Dr. Johnson, in his life of Addi¬ 
son, has given the following particulars: 

In 1718-19, a controversy was agitated, 
with great vehemence, between tliose friends of 
Jong continuance, Addison and Steele. It 
may be asked, in the language of Homer, what 
power or ^vllat cause coulclset them at variance ? 
T he subject of their dispute was of great im¬ 
portance. 'Ihe Kdi^l of Sunderland pioposed 
an act, called 'J'he Peerage Bill, by which the 
number of Peers should be fixed, and the King 
restrained fioin* any new creation of nobility, 
unless when an old family should l>e extinct. To 
this the lords would naturally agiec; and the 

* By Mr. Nichols, in 1'789, I vols. cr.' octavo, enriched 
Avitid valuable annotations, to which 1 have been much indebted 
and wUh&'arefy injenibus Preface toTiit LovhR. 
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Kincr, who was yet little acquainted with his own 
][>^erop^ati^JC, and, as is now well known, almost 
‘indifferent to the possession of the crown, had 
fccen pci suaded to* consent. The only difficulty 
was found among the commoiiJi, wh(^ were ngt 
likely to approve the perpetual exclusion of them¬ 
selves and their posterity. 'l*lie bill therefore was 
eagerly opposed, and among otly^rs by Sir Robert 
Walpole^ wliosj speech was published. The 
jords might think their dignity dinTjnishod by igl- 
proper advancements^ and particularly by the in¬ 
troduction, of twelve new peers at once, to pro¬ 
duce a majority of Tories in the last reign • an 
act of* authority violent enough, yet certainly 
legah and by no means to be coinparcd«with that 
contempt of national ligl^t, with which someliine 
afterwards, by the instigation of Whigism, the 
commons, chosen by the people for tliree years, 
chose themselves for se<*^en.* JJut ryliatever might 
be ilie disposition of the lords, the people had no 
wish to increase their power. The tendency of 
the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the 
.Tarl of Oxford, was to introduce ai» aristocracy, 
for a majority in the House of Lords, limited, 
would have been (lespotic*^ and irresistible,. To 
prevent this subversion of the ancient estahl*sh- 
ment, Steelf, whose pen readily seconded his 
political passions, cndeavoured*to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet, called*THE I'l.euf.ian. To this 
an answer was published by ^Vddison under the 
title of The (Jld Whig, in wliich it is not dis¬ 
covered that Steeije was then known to he the 
advocate for the Commons, Steele replied by 

c 2 
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a second Plebeian, and, whether by ignorance 
or by courtesy, confined^ himself to his question, 
without any personal notice of his opponent. 
Nothing, hitherto was committed against the laws 
cf.fricnds*‘-ip, pr proprieties of decency ; hut con-, 
trovertists cannot long retain their kindness for 
each other. The Old Whig answered the 
Plebeian, and could not forbear some contempt 
of Little Jjicky^ xvhose trade it was to write 
fainphlets.^* * Dicky^ however, did not lose !us 
settled veneration for His ffiends; but contented 
hirnself with quoting some lines of Cito, which 
were at once detection and reproof. The bill was 
laid aside during that session ; and Addison died 
before th’e next, in which its commitment was 
rejected by two hundred aixty-five to one hundred 
strventy-seven. Every reader surely must regret 
that these two illustrious friends, after so many 
years past in confidenTce and endearment, in unity 
of interest;- conformity of opinion, and fellow¬ 
ship of study, should finally part in acrimonious 
. opposition. Such a controversy was Bellum 
plusquam tivile^ as Lucan Expresses it. Why 
could not* faction figd other advocates ? But, 
among the uncertainties of the human state, we 
are <»'oomcd to number the instability of friends 
ship.” 

We cannot doubt that this unhappy contest 
aggravated the regret which Steele felt for 
Addison's death, ^and it is certain that he after-, 
wards resented nothing ao wifrmly as the supposi, 
tion that he had lost any part of that reverence 
and affection with >^hich he always contemplated 
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the genius and virtues of his illustrious friend. 
J()f this we have at least one decided proof in his 
• Address to Mr. Congreve’’ prefixed to Addi¬ 
son’s Comedy of*ihe Drummer. 

After this# we fhid another* attegpipt of the 
patriotic kind hy Steele, entitled '1'hk Spin¬ 
ster, in defence of the wflollen manufactures, 
of which one number only waj^ published. But 
he admitted no permanent relaxati(«i from writing 
Kssays; and on Saturday, Jan. 2, li7iy-20, com¬ 
menced '1'he 'I’tiEAffRE^ by Sir John Kclgar^ 
which \Vas continued every Tuesday and Satur- 
day, price t\vo-pence. Of tliis paper Bi^op 
Bundle says, wdih truth, that “ it is written in 
tlie spirit of the Old I atlers,” and udds, that 
tlie demand for them so giaut, that even 
Steele’s fieicest enemies bought them up, aiRl 
^*11 joyed the Author, while they persecuted the 
man. The aljaiis of tjje ih^atie aip the principal 
subjects of this pajjer, as may be conjcocurcd from 
its title. It is cuiious also as including a consi¬ 
derable portion of his private histoiy. But not¬ 
withstanding the avidity with which it^vas bought 
up, it was concluded A})ril 5, 1720, when it had 
reached the twenty eighth n\iinber. With these, 
Mr. Nichols has rcpublithcd as a foil the 
Anti-Theatre by Sir John Falsiajfey in fifteen 
numbers AncHiere at length ended Steele’s 
labours as an Essayist. 

Towards the conclusion of the Tattler, 
Addison published f^ve numbers of a paper called 

* In two vols. cr. octavo,il791, comprising many scarce pieces 
written by, or concerning, St££le, and illusUaied by valuable 
notes. 

c 3 
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The Whig-Examiner, in which/' siys the 

great critic'so often quoted “ is employed ail tlie 
force of gay malevolence and humorous satire." • 

Every, reader," he adds, of every parly,* 
siftce pers/^nal ^ malice is past, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read ^mly as 
effusions of wK, must wish for more Whig- 
Examiners ; for on no occasion was the genius 
of Addison mcfre vigorously exerted, and on pone 
jiid the supcpority of his powers more evidently 
appear," 

The Freeholder, by the same jvriter, and 
undertaken in defence of the cstafdished eovern- 
ment at a very critical period, appeared hist on 
Dec. 23f 1715, and was continued every Friday 
and Monday, until th^rlsing of parliament, when 
the last paper, No. 55, was published, June 29, 
1716. The author endeavours to guard against 
a common hick inKhatrage, by,the following 
conclusion, “ If any writer shall do this [)aper so 
much honour, as to inscribe the title of it to 
others, which may be published upon the laying 
down of tihs work; the whole praise or dispraisje 
of such a* performance, will belong to some other 
author: this fifty -rfifth being the last paper that 
will come from the hand of the Freeholder." 

In the Freeholder, as the ground the author 
took was strong,' though disputed, we have much 
• display of powerful argument, as well as humour. 
Tha Tory Fox-hunter has always beep adn^ired, 
but some will probably join with Dr. Johnson 
in censuring that part of tjie Pretender^s Joitr- 
nail irx which ow topic of ridicule is his poverty, 
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while others, on consulting the passage ami con¬ 
sidering i]: in connection with what precedes and 
•follows, will discover only^a very harmless piece 
pleasantry —Stfele’s opinion of tlic KuEE-t 
IIOLDFR strongly marks the diffqreno^ between 
the political cast of himself and Addisom. He 
thought the humour -of the Freeholder too 
nic e and gentle for siicli noisy times; and is re- 
poited to have said that the minfttry made use 
of a lute, when they should have? called for* 
trumpet t. 

riie mo^t conslderahle of the periodical pagers 
that were contemporaiy with those of AddtsON 
and SrFELE,*is the K.kaminf.r, which appears 
to have been of great political conSequcnce, 
although to use the e?% 4 jression of one of its 
authors, it is now “ down among the dead men/*’ 
This paper was begun, conducted and supported 
bv the ministuy of the«foui«last y«ais of Queen 
Avne. 'The first number is dated •August 3, 
niO, auvl the last, or what is supposed by the 
Annotator, to whom I am indebted for the histoiiy 
this paper]:, to bcMhc last, is dat?d July 2(5, 
1714. "I lu* authors were Swift, wlio wrote 
thirty-three papers, republislied in his works^ Mr. 
Serreuirv St. John, Dr, Atterbury, Mr, 
Prior, Dr. Freind, Mrs. M.anley, Dr. Wil- 

* ** ylnno regnt^^itaftO'-^\\c <irdereJ the Lord High Treasurer to . 
pay ofF ilic (lelus ot llie crown, which had been contracted since 
his a<icession to the throne : particularly a ^ilk-score ol* thiee 
years standing.'* FREEHoiiniK, No. 3d. 

+ JohnsBn’s Life of Auouon'. 

Tatler, Cl. oct. l7dd*vol. 5, p< 307, ct 
p* lOd, et seqq. * 
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LIAM King, wlio is said to have been the osten. 
sible author before it devolved on Swift, whose 
first paper is the fourteenth, and Mr, Oldis- 
woRTH,. It was set up in o|)position to th 
TATLERj^in coKisequcncc of some political arti¬ 
cles which Steele wrote, or of whkrh he was 
contented to bCtir the blame ; but the plan of the 
two papers wa*? essentially different, and the 
public has loNg since decided in favour of the 
^Tatler. 

The Tory-Examiner, for such it was, of 
Swift, produced the Whig-Examiner of Ad¬ 
dison, which reached only to the fifth number, 
and gave way to tlic Medley, the first number 
of wliich appeared Oct. 5, IT 10. This was con¬ 
ducted upon the same Q^diiical principles with the 
Av’hig-Examiner, but with more violence, and 
less ability. The principal auth(U' was Arthur 
Maynwaring, Esqi a gentleman of fortune, and 
political consequence, to whom Steele dedi¬ 
cated the first volume of the Tatler. Ilis 

arSsistants in this work were Ci-EMENTS, Senc- 

'\ary to th». Earl of Peuerborougii, Dr. 
Ken NETT, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, 
Mr, Anthony Henly, and Steele, who 
wrote part of No. 23,—No. 45, the last paper, 
is dated Aug. (>, 1711. 

During the publication of thcTATLER, among 
■ other puny efforts to gain popularity and profit, 
by aji imitation of that plan, apiieared a periodi- 
•jcal work, entitled, “ "Piie visions of Sir 
Heister Ryley: with pther entertainments. 
Consisting of 1 wo hundred discourses and letters 
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representing by way of Image and Description, 

ihc clrariiCteis of Vertuc, Beauty, Affection, Love, 

^nd Passion, &c. .&c.” Whether Ryley was a 

real nr fictitious name docs not appcaj. It w^,s 

j>iintcd in tfic? qua^'to size. No. 1 is dated 

Aug. 21, 1710, and No. SOythe fast in the copy 

now before me, Feb. 21, 1710-11. Eacli num- 
• « * # • 

her is divided into two or three, speculations, 
dated from din'erent places, in imitation of the 
Tatler, and tliis ui^fortnnatcly is the only in¬ 
stance in which tliat woik has 'been imitated. 
T'hc whole is a 'miseiable collection of commdii-. 
place reinarks,. such as would not now be tole¬ 
rated in the most illiterate of our periodical pub- 
lications. 

7he Lay-Monk was paper undertaken by 
SirRiCHA.RD Blackmore, not for fame or pro¬ 
fit, he says, but that he mighi^havc the satisfaction 
of accoiTiplisliMig a design for the puWic good. 
He had offered his as.si^rance to Addison, and 
to Hughes, and when they declined it, ho re¬ 
solved, by the aid of oinother friend, te publish a 
piper three limes a week, and “ to own that he 
had some hand iirit.*^ 'Phe* first of these papers 
was published Nov. 16, 1713, and the last Feb. 
1713-14. Mr. H UGHEs, when it was once be¬ 
gun, was incUicedtto be a contributor, and ac- 
Knowledges, ii\ one letter, tlie third, sixth, and 
iiinih papers, and in another, he says that the 
rharacier of N ed Freeman, and all the Friday’s 
paj)ers wer« his. It met with no great success, 
yet Hughes thinks it ‘began to., grow upon the 
town, and might have been conljpued with 
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moderate success, if Sir Rk:hard had not been 
weary and dropped ii ' Who the other friend 
mentioned by Sir Richard was, docs not ap¬ 
pear. ITje plap is not aUogetlicr unlike tha'c 
which Hughes sketched to’ Adki'son ; the sup¬ 
position beings, that some literary men, whose 
characters are described, had retired to a house in 
the country, jto enjoy pliilosophical leisure, and 
fe^solved to ii\fl:ruct the public, by comnumijating 
their disquisitions and amusements. Sucli a plag, 
however, was not very haj>py, as it obviously 
cohld not embrace common life and manners, and 
the town probably would not have suffered the 
instructions of country gentlemen. It reached to 
the fortieth paper, and was republished in one 
volume, with the title of the “ Lay-Monas¬ 
tery, being a Sequel to the Spectators,’^ 
which, as was the opinion then, had been finally 
concluded with No. the last of the seventh 
volume. 

This period,” says Theobald, may well 
be called'the Age of Counsellers, when every 
blockhead who could write his own name, at¬ 
tempted to inform and amuse tlie imhlic.” 

Close on the heels,” as he expresses it, “ of 
‘‘ the inimitable Spectator,” this author began, 
in Mist’s Journal (a newspaj^er of the day) a 
paper, entitled The Censc^, the fiist number of 
which is dated April 11, 1715. In this he rather 
unluckily assiimed the name of Johnson, a de¬ 
scendant of Ben Jonson," and pretended to have 
inherited a copsiderable*portion of his spirit.” 

* Duncombe's Lexers, vol. 1, fp. 82, 101, edit. 1772. 
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Tt’ continiici!, but with many intermissions, to 
June I, 1717 , in all ninety-six papeis; after- 
. wards printed in three^ volumes l‘2ino. It has 
^nce, not altogothcr undeservedly, sunk into 
oblivion. 

A paper of vtry considerable merit was under¬ 
taken by Ambrose. Phillip^s, in the year 
1718 , and continued for some time with spirit 
and success, entitled The Freetuinklr. The 
first paper is dated March 24 , 1718 ^ and the Ijya, 
Sept. 28 , 17 PJ, in aJJ one hundred and fifty-nine* 
papers, many of which arc distin^iished for taste 
and luimoilr. •Phillips’ coadjutors were®in- 
d'^cd n\cn of jackiiowlcdgcd talents; Boulter, 
afterwaids Archbishop of Armagh, and Phil¬ 
lips’ great patron, was one: many of the best 
papers aic said to have beeti written by the Re^. 
Georue StGrbs, rector of Gunvillc, in Dor¬ 
setshire. Dr. Pearce^ th^ late bjshop of Ro¬ 
chester, wrote* at least one very bcai:\jiful paper 
(No. lit,) 'I'hc other contributors were the 
Right Hon. Richard West, Lord Chancellor 
Ireland, the Rev.,Gl LBERT Bu RV ETT, and 
the Rev. Henry Steevens. This Burnett, if 
I mistake not. Was Vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, 
and minister of St. James’s Clerkenwcll 'I he 
Fr EET111N KER was aftci wards printed in three 
volumes, 12mo asid has undergone at least two 
impressions. 

Having mentioned Mist’s Journal, it may 
be ifecessary to add, that it was the first paper 

* Welsted contributed some poetical pieces to the Free¬ 
thinker. See Ni<nioL5* Lite ot Welstso prefued to his works, 
p. ou. 17^7. 
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written against the government, ufter the accession 
of the present royal family. Its object of opposi¬ 
tion was the protestant Succession. It* was tuU 
lowed, and nearly under the saiiie management b^ 
Fog's Journal, which is said to have been 
very popiihir. Lord Ciikstlr^i eld wrote 
at least three pauers hi it. A selection of the best 
papers was published in two volumes, octavo, ia 
1132*. d'he ffrst of these is dated Sept. 28, 
lfj2S, and tlie last, Dec. 2!), 1781, bu: the 
paper was continued lojig after,tliis, the date oi 
Lord Chesterfield’s first contribution being 
Jan. 17, 1736, and his last, Ap*>il 10th of that 
year. I suspect it was concluvlcd soon alter, and 
succcede^l by another paper, written by the op¬ 
position, called • 

, Com m on Sense,* flic first number of which, 
elated Feb. 5, 1737, was written l>y Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, who wrote also Nos. 3, 4, 14, l(^, 
19, 23, 30, 3^2, 3.3, 37, 31, 51, 37, 89, 93, and 
103. His lordship’s contributions of these papers 
were mouly on subjects of morals or manners, 
and some gf them are* equal if not superior to the 
most ad^nired of his periodical ttnnposirioiLi. 
Lord LyrTELTON was also a writer in this 
paper. 

'Fhe True Briton began to be published 
about the time of Atterbury’s plot. The 
first number bears date June 3, 1723, and the 
74th or last, Feb. 17, 1723-4. 'Fhe whole were 

the wretched Duke ofWitARTON^ 

had previously appeared a selection fr«ni JNIisx’j 
Jcurnal| .priti4td about«17?^. 
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ItS'libellons tendency incurred a prosecution, to 
escape \^duch the printers and publishers fled to 
the continent. 'J’lie Duko republished a part of 
it in volumes. 

The Craftsman^ once a pager of ^^eat cele-’ 
brity for its political influence, and the disturb¬ 
ance it gave to Sir Robert ^VAIgPOLE’s minis¬ 
try, was eondudlf'd by Mr. Amhurs r, a man of 
considerable ability, but loose and imprinc:ij)led. 
He was assisted in tliis undci takiixg by Lord 
Bolingrroke ami Mr. Pijlteney, afterwards 
’Karl of Bath^ and probably by*other leaders 
of opposition, ijhc first paper is daited Dec.*5, 
1726. In its republished state it fiills fourteen 
volumes, but is now little read. I’ .mi <v twelve 
thousand of this jmper arc said to lia re been sold 
in a day. Am hurst had^before thus written tk 
witty hut sc'uirilous paper, called Ter R.e-filius, 
which began in 1721, and consists o.? fifty num¬ 
bers. 

Cato’s Letters began to be p'liblished in 
1720, and were reprinted in four volu ines I 2mo. 
under the title Cato’s Letters, or Essays on 
Liberty, civil or religious, and other jiuportant 
subjects.” This work was written by Gordon 
and Trenchard, and must have bcc n very ac¬ 
ceptable to the public taste, as it passe d through 
four editions beforci the year 1737. The same 
authors were concerned iij another pape, entitled 
the “ Independent Whig,* in opp osition to 
the principles and prafticcs of what Was called 
High Church party ; if consisted of 1 ifty-th^S 
papers, began Jan. 20, *1719-20,, and c :on^ud^ 
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Jan. 4, 1720-1, It has been reprinted at least 
once. 

The Universal Si^ectator was a news- 

« 

paper published weekly, with, an l^^say prefixed 
’t.o each*papci, “ by Henry Stonecastle, of 
Northumberland, fisq.*’ duiing 'the years 1730, 
1731, and 17'3'i, orpcihaps longer. That learn» 
ed and indefatigable historian and antiquary, 
Oldys, is said'to have been the author of some 
of these papers; one John Kelly, a dramatic 
poet, is mentioned as another writer, and the 
author of Sir JbHN Hawkins^ Life in the Biogra- 
pMc:il Dictionary, asserts that Siv Jo’Bn, when a 
very young man, was an occasional contributor. 
I’hese papers were collected and published in four 
volumes, 1747 ; there is some vivacity and hu¬ 
mour, and some kno^vlcdge of life and manners 
ill many of them ; the intention, at leaft, was 
evidently that of thy original Spectators. 

'I’hc Champion was moie of a political cast, 
althouQrh not without a considerable mixture of 
papers on subjects of wit and humour. The 
advertisement to the copy now hefoie me (2 vols. 
12mo. thiul edition) informs us, that there were 
four writers concerned in it, the principal of 
whom were Fielding and Ralph. Field¬ 
ing’s papers, if 1 mistake not, are those marked 
with a C. or an L. 'Fhe fiwjt number is dated 
Nov. 15, 173J), and the last, June 19, 1740. 
Fielding was also concerned in a paper, enti¬ 
ced the FrCe Patriot, begun Nov. 5, 1745, 
fc^o^positioii to the designs ot the Pretender and 
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his friends. Some of these papers arq very de¬ 
servedly reprinted in his j^vorks. 

The Old Whig, or Consistent Proteflant, 
was written cliiefly by dissenters, and on dissent¬ 
ing principles. The first paper isMated March IS, 
17.35, and the last March 13, 1737-8. It was 
afterwards publislied by subscription, in two 
volumes octavo. Dr. Ch ANDLEfi was the author 
of about fifty of the papers. 

• Old Engl an or the Constirtitlonal JouT- 
' nal, by Jeffery BitoADUoTToM, of Covent 
Garden, Esq. was another of that numerous c^iss 
of papers set up in opposition to the ministry of 
the times. The first paper, dated Feb. 1743, 
was written by Lord Chesterfield. Its object 
was to pull down the ministers who succeeded 
Sir Robert Walpole, or the Newcastle party, 
Atho had gained over Mr. Pulteney and 
Lord Carteret. Tlfh thiTdpapef is‘also attri¬ 
buted to Lord Chesterfield by Mr. Maty, 
hut Ralph and Guthrie are said to have been 
the principal writers. 

'^J’hc Free Briton was one of the few papers 
established by government to repell the frequent 
attacks made upon them. It was published Ondcr 
the direflion*of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
wiittcn i>rincipally,by William Arnai.l, who 
was bred an ^attorncyj but commenced party- 
writer when under iwcnly. lie is said to have 
received for Free Britons, and^ther writings, 
in four yc<irs, above tftn thousand pounds. e 

is a short aiiide icspotting him in the BiograpliU 
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cal Dictionary, taken chicflv from the notes on 
the Dunciad, 

I’he Daily Gazetteer was a title given 
•very properly, as Mr. Maty thinks, to certain 
papers, ^th ofwhich lasted bnt a day. Into 
this, as a commoi; sink, was received all the 
trash, wliich had been befoie dispersed in several 
journals, and circulated at the public expence of 
the nation. The authors were obscure men, 
t^tltough sometimes relieved by .occasional essays 
from statesmen, courtiers.' bishops, deans, and 
doctors. The meaner sort weri rewarded with 
money ; others with places or benefices, from an 
hundred to a thousand pounds a year*. 

The Memoirs of the Grub-Street Society 
was a humorous and* very miscellaneous paper, 
begun Thursday, Jan. 8, 17:30, and .continued 
about three years. What weie esteemed tlu‘ best 
pieces, both in prose and verse, were published 
afterwards" in two volumes 12mo. BaviiL‘i and 
MofviuSj the assumed names of the authors, were 
Dr. Russel, a physician, and Dr. John M ar¬ 
ty n, afterwards Professor of Botany in the Uni¬ 
versity ot Cambridge. 

To these may be added the following, the 
London Journal, which was ofdcr than the 
Craftsman, and in opposuion to it. 'Fhe 
Weekly Register, cir^a 17.30-^, or topics of 
literature and manners; the British Iournal, 
begun Jan. 17.31, on the same subjects ;-the 

Daily Courant, Read’s Journal. 1'he 

* 

c 

• Maty’s Miscellaneous Works of Lord CaESTiRFifLD. 
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Templar begun Fd’). I7']I, he rAh liim^clF a 
icphew tb tlie Spectator’s ; The Fool, 

'^'he Prompter, ci ra Of ^all these 

specimens be in tlie ^nily v^uiajs^yf 
that very cuii(5iis rivl valuable rcpositciy, the 
Gentleman’s Maga/hie. • 

This list of the pepcis whitji sucrceileJ the 
Tatlers and Spec r ator.s, aUiv)ugh perhaps 
far frbm complete, ma'; shew that the lo»g^ 

space which intci^vcn^d hc«r’'.een the Guardian 
and the next woik of mciit In tliis edition of tl>e 
Essayists,* wa5 filled Uj) with many attempt? of 
the peripdical .kind to instviK t or to amuse, to in¬ 
flame or to pacify ti;c minds of the puHick, ac¬ 
cording to the \arious vic*vs of the writers, or 
rather of those by whom they vvCic (in[)lovC(^, 
and it may also’sliew th.o. ;Jk- iuiportance of this 
mode of c()mmiinicatjf )‘4 \* lyhvt^rsaliy ac¬ 

knowledged. lit is inrlccd \n he regrcltvjd that 
manners and morals, aliljough cddcMitlv the great 
objc(fl of the SPEc rAT<^R, and what rcndcrrcl th'4C 
paper a profitable as.wdi is honomah^c coneenit 
were frequently forgot in the tumuli o4 parties, 
civil and religious, and that il'.e time again re¬ 
turned when nothincr convened to the 

people” in the comm(Mlic,as manner of Essay, 
‘‘ but controversy•vidating ir> the ( hiueh or btate^ 
of which they«taugtit many to talk whom they 
could not teach to |i]dg('.” 

or the woiks no^v enumerated by far the 
greater paft ate of this^ dcscnptii'n> and although 
there are some \aluablc papeis on genera! ai:d 
useful topica to be hcic and ihei j ditaiovcicd, yet 
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tJu'v are so encumhcrccl in the volumes of angry 
politics and long-forgotten contests, that they 
have suffered the common lot of those who asso- 
ciafc witl\^had company. With respect to their 
general merit as compositions, if the publick he 
allowed the dcci'ivc judge of what is addressed to 
its collective caprjcity, we may gather what that 
decision long ..has been, by the difficulty with 
whi< h we recover the dates or even the nam*cs of 
many paj)Cis which once proudly “ strutted anci 
fretted their hour” on the stage of political con¬ 
test,' and are now knowm not to the chminon but 
to the curious reader, and arc to be found not in 
shops, but in ancient repositories, in which no 
place cither of honour or distinction is allotted to 
them. We are now, however, entering on a 
new aera in the history of Essay Writing, a period 
during wh*ch the greatest talents were again called 
forth to combine wit and genius in the seivice of 
virtue, and to detach the public mind from the 
uiyirofitablc speculations of political rancour. 


The following extract from the scarce pamplilct 
mentioned in the Preface to the 'latlcr, and .sup¬ 
posed to have been written by Gay, may throw 
some light on the rivals of the Taller. 

“ "Ehe expiration of Bickjerstaff’s Lucubrations 
was attended with much the same consequences 
a* the death of Mi^libaeus’s ox in Virgil ; as the 
engendered swarms of bees, the former im- 
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mediately produced whole swarms of little satiri¬ 
cal scribblers. 

. ‘‘ One of these aijthors called "liimsclf the 
Growler, and assured ns, that, to make amends 
for Mr. Steele’s silence, he was resolved to 
grozvl at us*\Yeekly, as long a!j we slmild tlmk 
fit to give him any encouragement. Another 
gentleman, with more modestjT, calls his paper 
the Whisperer, and a thiitl, to please the 
ladies, christened his the I'etl-I^ale. 

“ At the same time came out ^vcial Tatl^S,; 
each of which, wdth*equcil truth and wit, assured 
us, that h^ wa^ the genuine Isaac Bickerstaff^ 

It may be observed, that when the Squire 
laid dOwm his pen, though he could not but for- 
see (hat several scribblers would sooif snatch it 
up, which he might, one would think, easily 
have prcvcMitcd, lie scorned to take any further 
care about it, but left the field fairly open to any 
WGvthy successor. IfnmcJliately •soitic of our 
wits were for forming themselves iTito a club, 
headed by one Mr. Harrison, and trying how 
they could ^ shoot in this bow of Ulysses init 
eocn found that thts sort of wTiting requires so 
fine and particular a manner of thinkiilg, with so 
eyjict a knowledge of the world, as must make 
them utterly despair of success. 

They seemed indeed at first to think, that 
wliat was only the garni.^h of the former Tatlcrs 
Wc.s that whfch recommended them, and not those 
sxiihtuniial entertainments which they every 
wfiierc c4}ound in. 
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“ Arroruin jlv they were continually talking of 
Ml* la'hl-cdj)^ Spciiaclcs, and Charles 


L'Uir. Ho\vc\er there were now and tlicn some 


IjMir cncleavoiiis at l luninnr, :\n^] sparks of W\ty 

wliich the Town, for wailt of better entertain-^ 
• ' 

\vr«. t(>ntcut to luiiu after, thi^'moh an heap 
of impeltinencics : hut even those arc at present 


hceome wholly invisible, an>l quite swallowed up 
in the blaze of tke Spcctalor." 
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TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CADOGAN. 

SIR, 

In the character of Guardian, it behoves me to do 
honour to such as have deser\ed well of society, 
and laid out worthy, and manly qualities, in the 
ser\icoof the public. No man has more eminently 
distinf^uished himself this way, than Mr. Cadogair; 
wrth a contempt of pfeasure, rest, anti ease, when 
< -died to the duties of your glorious profession, 
you have lived in a familiarity with dangers,' and 
with a strict eye upon the linal purpose of the at¬ 
tempt, have wholly disregarded what should befall 
yourself in the prosecution of it; thus has life risen 
to you, as fast*as you iTisigned it, and every new 
hour, for having so frankly lent the preceding mo¬ 
ments to the cause justice and*of liberty, has 
come honi^ to you, improved with honour; This 
happy distinction, whicli is so ve^y peculiar to you, 
with the addition of industry, vigilance, patience of 

VOL. XVI. M 
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labour, thirsl and liungcT, in common with the 
iiieanoji t soldii'r, has made your present fortune un- 
rnvied. Imu' the publie. a«’\vays reap greater advai.- 
tam*, from tlu‘ exainphMif siieet's^^ful m(‘rit, than the 
desersingmau himself can pos^bly be posr^f^smMl ; 
>()ur country knows how eiiiinenjlj you excel m 
the several parts of mililarv skill, wliethcT masai;U' 
ing tlie eiieam})ment, accommodating the troo])‘=‘, 
leading to the clairge, or j)iirsuing the emany: th»^ 
retreat being 'ih(* only part of the proli’ssion whn h 
I 1 ...S not falh’ii within the experience! of those, who 
learned tluar w.irfare imdcr th(! Duke c)f ^larlho- 
rough. But th(’ true and honest puipose of this 
Kpistle is to desire a place' in your friendship, w ith- 
out pretending to add any thing to your reputation, 
who, by your own gallant actions, have! acepnred 
tliat your name tbrougb all age s shall be read w ith 
'lonoiir, wji('re\er mention sJiall bo made of that 
illustrious cajitam. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 


ThL G U AUDI/ 
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TO MR.. PULTENEy * 

sin, 

Tjie greatest honour of liiiman life, is to live well 
witli men of merit; and I hope yciu will pardon 
me the vanity of publishing, by tliis means, rjjy 
luippmess in being abl(‘ to naiin; jou among my 
filends. The (:onv('rsalion oi a gentleman, that 
lias a iTfinr>d ta^te of letters, and a disposition in 
Avhich those letteis found nothing to correct, but 
veiy much to exert, is a good fortune too un¬ 
common to be enjoyed in silence. In otliers, the 
greatest business of learning is to weed the soil; 
ni you, it had nutliing else to do, but to brin^ 
f(^rtli fruit. Aft’abilit}, comjilaeeiiey, and generosity 
of heart, which are natural tc'wyon, wanted nothing 
from literature, but to refine and direct*thc appli¬ 
cation of them. After I have boasted I had some 
share in your familiaril.y, I know not how to c^o 
you the justice of celebrating you for tl^^ choice of 
art elegjiut and vvortliy acquaintance, wUh whom 
y)n li\e in the happy communiealiun of giuierous 
sentiments, which contribute, not only to your 
own mutual rntertammciit and improvement, but 
to the honour and service of your country. Zeal 
for tlie public good is the characteristic of a man 
<jt honour, aiul a gentleman, and must take place 
of p|/‘asui(‘s, profits, and all othei;private gratifi¬ 
cations. Whoever w'ii#ils this motive, is an open 
enemy, or an inglorious neuter to inaiikiiid^ m 


* Afterwards Eaii of 
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proportion to the misapplied advantages with wliich 
nature and fortune have blessed him. But you 
have a soul animated with nobler views, and know, 
that the distinction of wealth and plenteous cir¬ 
cumstances, is a,tax upon aq honesf mind, to en¬ 
deavour, as much as the occurrences of life will 
give him leave,, to guard the properties of others, 
and be vigilant for the good of his fellow-subjects. 

This generous*' inclination, no man possesses in 
a warmer degree than yourself; which that heaven 
»wOuld reward with long possession of that repu¬ 
tation into which you have'made so early an en- 
trapee, the reputation of a man,of sense, a good 
citizen, and agreeable companion, a disinterested 
friend, and an unbiassed patriot, is the hearty 
prayer off 

SIR, 

Your most obliged 
• and most obedient, 

humble servant, 


The Guardian, 
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It is a jusLiue which ^Ir. ironsicle«j3\ves gentlemen 
who have sent l^ini tlieir asbistances from time to 
lime, in the carrying on of this Work, to acknow- 
h‘(lge that obligation, though at the same time he 
liiniself dwindles into the character of a fneer pub¬ 
lisher, bv making the acknowledgnumt. lint whe- 
th(‘r a Ilian doi s it out of justice or gratitude, ^Dr 
jiny olh(‘i virtuous reason f>r not, it is also a pru¬ 
dential act to take no more upon a mjyi than he 
can bear. Too large a credit has' made many a 
bankrupt, but taking e\(’n less than a man can an¬ 
swer with case, is a sure fund for extending it when- 
f'vcr Ins occasions require. All those Tapers wlllcli 
fTre distinguished bv the mark of ifti Hand, wore 
\»iittru by a gentleman who has obligecT the world 
with productions too sublime to admit that the Au¬ 
thor of them should receive any addition to his re¬ 
putation, from .suc li loose occasional thoughts as 
make u}> these little tn^atises. For which reason 
Ills name shllll be ccAieealed. . Those which arc 
marked with a Star, were composed by Mr. Budgell. 
'I’hat upon Dt'dicatiops, with the Fpistle of an Au¬ 
thor tollimself, I'he Club of little Men, 'The Re¬ 
ceipt to make an Epic Ih^em, The Ihiper bf the 
Cardens of Alciiious, and the Catalogue of GieciiSf 
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That against Barbarity to Animals, and some others, 
have Mr. Pope for their Author. Now I mention 
this Gentleman, I take th’s opportunity, out of the 
affection I have for his pergon, and respect to his 
merit, to let the world know, that he is now trans- 
laving Ilv^mer's 'iliad by subscription. He has 
given good proof of his ability for the w'ork, and 
the men of greatest wit and learning of this nation, 
of all parties, are, according to their different abi¬ 
lities, zealous encouragers, or solicitors for the 
w^rk. , 

But to my present purpose. The Letter from 
Gnatho of the Cures performed by Flattery, and 
that of comparing Dress to Criticism, are Mr. Gay's. 
Mr, Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Eusden, Mr. ince and Mr. Hughes, have ob¬ 
liged the town with entertaining Discourses in these. 
Volumes; and Mr. Berkeley, of I'rinity College in 
Dublin, has embellished them with many excellent 
arf>;uments in honour of reliiiion and virtue. Mr. 
Parnellc will’ I hope' forgive me that without his 
leave I mehtion, that I have seen his hand on the> 
like occasion. There are some Discourses of a less 
phasing nature which relate to the divisions amongst 
* us, and suc'a.(lest any of these Gentlemen should 
suffer froiti unjust suspicion,) I must impute to the 
right Author of them, who is one Mr. Steele, of 
Langunnor, in the County of Carmarthen^ in Souths 
Wale.s, 
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N°l. TIIURSDUY,’MARCHIS, ni3. 

— - - Ille quern re'fuirts, MART. Kpig. li. 1. 

Ilf, whom you seek. 

Th KTiE jjs no pas?:ion jso universal, however di- 
\^?rfeilied or disguised under difl’erent forms and ap- 
pUiirances, as the vanity of being Known to the 
rest of mankind, and communicating a man’s parts, 
virtues, or quahtications, to the world ; this is so 
strong upon men of great genius, tliat they havff a 
rttetle^s fondness for s'Tilisfying the woMcf in the mis- 
Uifes they might possibly be under, with relation 
even to their physiognomy. Mr. Airs, that ex¬ 
cellent penman, has taken care to affix his own 
imuge ojiposite to the title-pugc of his learned 
treatise, wherein he instnicls tht^ youth of his na¬ 
tion to arrive* at a flouTishing hand. The Author 
of The Key to Interest, both simple and compound, 
ront2,ming practical rules plainly expressed in wa>rds 
at length ^)r all rates ?)f interest and times of pay¬ 
ment tor what time soever, makes up) to us tlienms- 
fortune of his living at Chester, by following the 
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exampln of the above-mentioned Airs, and coming 
up to town, over a«»;ainst liis title-piu^e, in.a very 
hcroiiiiii(T pcri\vi<T, and a'*flowing robe or mantle, 
inclosed in a circle of foliages; below his pof- 
ti>dtur(v Yor our c farther satijifactioi^ as to the age 
of that useful writer, is subscribed Johanms fTard 
lie chit at. Ccalrijr, irtat. siav . 58 . An, Dont, 1706 .' 
The serene aspect of these writfus, joined wiih the 
great encouragc'iAent I observe is given to another, 
or what is indeed to be suspected, in which he ui- 
•dulg(’s hiinsel/, confirmed me in,the notion I have 
of the prevalen ce of ambiti<5n this wav. rhe au¬ 
thor whom I hint at shall be ijanieless, hut lus 
countenance is communicat'd to the jiublic in se¬ 
veral views and aspects drawn by th(i most eiiiinent 
painters,''and forwarded by rngr,i\cis, artists by 
way of mez/o-tinto, etchers, and the like* ■. Tliere 
Xvas, I remember, some yc'ars ago, one jolin (iale, 
u fellow that pla>ed upon a pijK’, and diverted the 
multitudG' by, d.mcivg in ,a ring thc'y made about 
him, w'ho^e face became generally known, and the 
artists emj)loyed llieir skill in flehneating his fea¬ 
tures, because every man was a judge of the si- 
.niihtud(i (^f' them. 'I’here is little* e lse, than vvliat 
this Johi^i Gale arriv’t'd at, in tlu* advantages nfen 
enjoy from common fame; yet do I fear it has al¬ 
ways' a part in moving us to exert ourselvc's in such 
things, as ought to derive their beginnings from 
nobler considerations. But 1 think it is no gr(*at 
matter to the publick what is the incentive wdiich 
makes men bi'stow time in their siTvice, provided 
there be any thing useful in vvliat they ])roduce ; 1 
shall proceed therefore to, give an account of my 

* Dr Sacheverellj who was highly honoured in this way^ 
being placed in ff^^y on handkerchief, fans, urinah, &c. 
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intended labours, not without some hope of having 
mj vanity, at the end of them, indulged* in the sort 
abovementioned. 

I should not have assumed the title of Guar- 
' dian, had I ncjJ; maturely considered, that;ii>e quji- 
lities, necessary "for doing the duties of that cha- 
, racter, proceed froin the integrity of the mind, 
more than the excellence of the understanding. 
The former of these qualifications*it js in the power 
of every man to arrive at; and the more he en- 
djeavours that way, the less will h3 want the ad- 
• vantages of the latter;* to be faithful, to be honest, 
to be just, is wjjat you will demand in the choice 
of your Guardian; or if you find added to this, 
that he is pleasant, ingenious, and agreeable, there 
will overflow satisfactions which make foT the or¬ 


nament, if not so immediately to the use of your 
life. As to the diverting part of this paper, By 
what assistance I shall be capacitated for that, as 
well as what proofs I l^ave given of^iyJ^ehavioiir 
as to integrity in former life, will appear from my 
history to be delivered in ensuing discourses. The 
main purpose of the woik shall be, to protect the 
modest, the industriojus; to celebrate t^e wise, th« 
valiant; to encourage the good, the ploug; to con¬ 
front the impudent, the idle; to contemn the vain, 
the cowardly; and to disappoint the wicked and 
profane. This work cannot be carried on but by 


preserving a strict regard, not only to the duties 
but civilities of life, with the utmost impartiality 
towards things*and persons. The unjust application 
of tjjie advantages of brc'eding amj fortune, is the 
source of all calamity J>otli public and private; the 
correction therefore, pr rather admonition, of a 
Guardian in all the occurrences of a various being. 
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if given with a benevolent spirit, would certainly 
be of general serviee. 

In order to contribute far as I am able to it, 

I shall publish in rcspcctvve papers whatever ,I 
thjijk njjiy condiuve to the advancement of the con¬ 
versation of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, 
the wealth of traders, and the encouragement of 
artificers. Tlio cireiunstance relating to those who 
excel in mechanieks, shall be considered with j)ar- 
licular application. It is not to be immediately 
robceived by such as have not turned themselves 
to reflections of*that kind, that Providence, to en¬ 
force and endear the necessity of social life, has 
given one man's hands to another man's head, and 
the carpenter, the smith, the joiner, are as imme¬ 
diately necessary to the mathematicjan, as my 
amanuensis will be to me, to write much fairer 
than I can myself. I am so well (convinced of this 
truth, that I shall have a particular regard to me- 
chanicks; and to she^v myjionour for them, I shall 
place at tlirir head the painter. 1'his gentleman is, 
as to the execution of his work, a mechanick; but 
as to his conception, his spirit, and design, he is 
hardly below even the poet, in liberal art. It will 
be from thes’e considerations useful to make the 
world see, the affinity bctw’een all works which are 
beneficial to mankind is much nearer, than tla; il¬ 
liberal arrogance of scholars will at all limes allow. 
But I am from experience convinced of the im¬ 
portance of mechanick heads, and shall therefore 
take them all into my care from k<nvley, who is 
improving th(? globes of the earth and lieaven in 
Fleet-street, to Bat. Pigeon % the hair cutter in the 
Strand. 

t 

* A shop was kert under this name, till very lately, almost 
opposite 'Arundel-'^trecc. 
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But it will be objected upon what pretensions I 
take upon me to put in for the proebaitt or 
m'circsl of all thc^world, llow iny head is 

accomplished for this eyiployment towards thepub- 
jfek, fioiri the long exercise of it in a private ca- 
))jcity, will a}?})yar by reading me the twoTTr t’JTTee 
next da 3 s willi diligence and attention. There is 
no otla‘r jiajier in being which tPnds to lliis pur¬ 
pose. 1 hey are most of them liiatories, or adviccft 
of ))uldu k transactions; but as thosti repn'sen- 
tations alV( ct tin; ])assions of my readers, 1 sl«ll 
somt'limes take citn', ^he chiy after^a foreign mail, 
to give tluun iin account of w'hat it has broughl. 
'i'he parties amongst us are too violent to mal^^ it 
possibU'^ to pass them by without observation. As 
to these niatti rs, I shall he impartial,*tliough ! 
eiinuot be neuter: I arn, with relation to the go- 
\('rnineiP of the church, a tory, with regard to ll^e 
statt‘, a whig. 

charge of inhdligence, the pain in compiling 
and digesting my thouglfls iij*]u*uper*stil?, and the 
like, oblige me to value my paj^er a*half-peimy 
above all other half-sheets And all persons who 
have,any thing to communicate to me, are desiiicd 
tQ din'd their lette'Ts (postage-paid)• to Nestor 
Ironside, esq. at Mr. Tonson’s in the Strand. I 
declare beforehand, that I will at no time be con¬ 


versed with any other way than by letter: foi as I 
am an ancient man I shall find enough to do to 
give orders proper for their service, to whom I am 
by will of th<iir jiarentu Guardian, though I take 
that to be loo narrow a scene for me to pass my 
whoTe life in. But 1 have got my Wards so well 


off my hafids, and the^ are so able to act for them- 


* Price two-pencc. Guard, ui folia* 
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selves, that I have little to do but give an hint, 
and all that I desire to be amended is altered ac¬ 
cordingly. 

My design upon tlie wjjiole is no less than to 
make tlio pulj>it, the bur, and the stage, all act m 
c<5i'icri"^n the care of piety, jus^ife and virtue ; 
for I am past all the regauls of this life, and have 
nothing to niaiVage with any j)erson or paity, but 
to dtdiver myscLt as bt eonies an old man with one 
foot in the gr&.vr, and one wlio thinks lie is passing 
ta eternity. cAll sorrows which can arrive at me 
are comprehended in llie ^^'nse of guilt and pain ; 
if I can keep clear of tlicso two evils, I shall not 
bo **apprehensive of any other. ^ Ambition, lust, 
envy, and revenge, are excresceneeB of the mind, 
which I Jiavc cut off long ago: but as they are ex¬ 
crescences which do not only deform, hut also tor¬ 
ment those on whom they grow', 1 sliali do all I 
can to persuade all others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have. 



•FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1713. 


The readiest way to proceed in my great under¬ 
taking, is to explain who I am myself that promise 
to give the town a daily half-sheet): I shall there¬ 
fore enter into my own history, without losiiijg any 
time in preamble. I was born in the year 1(>42, 
at a lone house within half a mile of fue towui of 
Brentford, in the county of Middlesex; my parents 
were of abilityt to bestow upon me a liberal edu- 
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cation, tancl of an humour to think thgt a great 
happiness even in a fortune which was but just 
enough to, keep me above want. In iny sixteentli 
year I was admitted a commoner of Magdalen-hall 
iB Oxford. It is one gr^at advantage, amgng many 
more, whicli men cdncat(!d at our univer«wiios^o 
usually enjoy above others, that they often con¬ 
tract frieiKlships tlu'iv, which are of»scr\ice to them 
in all the parts of the ir future Jife. 'rius good 
fortune happened to me; for duriiig the time of 
my being an under-graduate, I became intimately 
acquainted with Itlr. .\mbi;ose Lizard, who was a 
f[.*Ilow-comnioiier of tlic neighbouring college, I 
have the honou:» to be well known to Mr. Jo^iah 
Pullen of our hall above-mentioned; and attri¬ 
bute the' florid old age I now enjoy to my constant 
morning-walks up Itedington-hill in his cheerful 
company. If the gentleman be still living, I hereby 
give him my humble service. But as I was going 
til say, I contracted in my early youth an intimate 
friendship with young Mr. Lizard of Nortrfiampton- 
shire. He was sent for a little befor#hewas of 
bachelor's standing, to be married to INIrs. Jane 
Lizard, an heiress, whose father would have it^o 
for the sake of the* name. Mr. Ambrose knew 
nothing of it till he came to Lizard-hali ou Saturday 
nij.lit, saw the young lady at dinner the next day, 
and was married, by order of his father sir Ambrose, 
between eleven and twelve the Tuesday following. 
Some years after, when my friend came to be sir 
Ambrose himself, and fading upon proof of lier, 
that he had ligated upon a good wife, he gave the 
curate wiio joined their hands thi3 parsonage of 
Welt, no^far olf Wellkiborough+. My friend was 

* See Wood’s Athenae OHon. Vol. II. p. 215. edit. 1691. 

t This IS a mixture of truth and Actio!!! A* 

VOL. XVI. C 
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married in the year 62 , and every year following, 
for eighteen years together, I left the college (ex- 
t;ept that year wherein 1 w^as chosen fellow of Lhi- 
eolii), and sojourned at sir Ambrose’s for the months 
.of June,.July, and August. I remember very well, 

on ‘the 4:th of July, in the year 1671 > 
that 1 w^as reading in an aibour to my friend, and 
stopt of a sudden, obs(u*ving he did not attend. 

‘ Lay by your book,' said he, ‘ and let us take a 

m •' V 

turn in the grass-walk, tor 1 have sometliing to say 
i(\ you/ After a sileiu'e for about I'orty yards, 
walking both of us with o^pr eyes downward, one 
big to licar, the other to speak a matter ot great 
im^iortance, sir Ambrose e\pre^i,ed himself to this 
t'tlect; ‘ My good frit’nd,' said he, ^ you may have 
observed that from the first moment 1 was in your 
company at Mr. Wilha's chamber^ at Unisersity 
college, I VAvr after sought and courted you : that 
inclination towards you has improvid from siiiij- 
litude of manners, if 1 may so say, when I tell y^m 
i liave iioL jbs('rvevl m any man a greatiu' cim- 
dour and .amjdicity of mind than in yourself. You 
aie a man tliat are not nicliiuid to launch into 
th e worlfl, hut prefi*r sc^rurity and ease in a col¬ 
legiate or .sp.igle life, to going into the cares which 
necessaiily attend a public character, or that of a 
master of a family. You sec within, my sou 
Alarmaduke, my only child; I have a thousand 
anxieties upon me concerning him, the greater part 
of whicli 1 would transfer to you, and when 1 do so, 
I would make it in j>lain Iviglish worth your while/ 
He would not let me speak, but proceeded to inform 
me, that he had laid the whole scheme of his atTairs 
upon that foundation. As soon as we wr^nt into the 
hui^se, he gave me a bill upon his goldsmith * in 

If 

^ A bankn was called a goldsmith ia 171$. 
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liOntlon, of two thousand pounds, and told rno vvitli 
lh|tt he h.'^d purchased iru', with all the tah’uts I 
was master of, to he of Iiis family, to educate his 
and to do all that should ever lie in rgy power, 
for the service •>£ him •*iiud his to my life's 

ft 

cording to such powers, trusts, and instructions, as 
I should hereafter receive. 


'Ihe render will liere make mjyiy speeches for 
me, and without doubt suppose I told my friend he 
had retained me \Mlh a fortune to do that whi<J^ 

1 should have thought myself obliged to by friend-' 
fchi}): but, as he was a prudent nlan, and acted 
upon rules of lif«, wlm h weie least liable to 4he 
variation of humour, time, or season, I was con¬ 
tented to* be oblig('d by bun his own wayj^and be¬ 
lieved I should never enter into any alliance \\hich 
should divert me from pursuing the interests of his 
family, of which 1 should hereafter understand my- 
b(Jf a memlier. Sir Ambrose told me, he should 
lay no injunction upon •me, which ‘iiioukl be in¬ 
consistent with any inclination I might ha\e here- 
alter change my condition. All lie meant was, 
in general, to insure Ins family iVoni that pest ©f 


great (^states, 
act for them. 


the iiieiaL’enary meu of ^i^^iuess who 
and in a lew years beconn^ ^ reclitors 


to ilieir masters in gre«Lter sums than lialf the iii- 


<A)me of their lands amounts to, tliougli it is visible 
all which nnxe rise to tlnar \\eahh was a slight sa- 
lary, for turning all the rest, both estate and credit 
of that ( state,^to the use ul their principals. I’o 
this purpose we had a v(*ry long conferenee tliat 
cv(’niwg, tlK3 cliK'f point of which wa;?, tliat his only 
child Mar;^^uulnke was# from tliat hour under my 
Cure, and I was cngagi'd to turn all my thoughlg to 
the service of tlie child in parlRi^ar, and all tin* 
concerns of the family in general ’ JNIy most e\- 
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cellent friend was so well satisfied with my be¬ 
haviour, that he made me his executor, and guj^r- 
dial! to his son. IVIy own conduct during that 
.lime, an^l my manner of educating his son Mar- 

inanlfood, and the intercut I had in him 
to the time of liis death also, witli my present con¬ 
duct towards numerous dcscendents of my old 
friend, will mal^, possibly, a senes of history of 
common life, «as useful as the relations of the more 
pompous passages in the lives of princes and states¬ 
men. The widow of Sir Ambrose, and the no less 
worthy relict of Sir JMarinaduke, are both living at 
thk4 time. 

I am to let the reader know, that liis chief en¬ 
tertainment will arise from what passes at the tea- 
table of my lady Li/ard. That lady is now in tlie 
forty-sixth year of her age, w'as married in the be¬ 
ginning of her sixteenth, is blessed with a numerous 
oflspring of each sex, no less than four sons and 
five daughters. She was^ the motlier of this large 
family before she arrived at her thirtieth year: 
about which time she lost her husband Sir Marma- 
dvke Lizard, a gentleman of great virtue and gc- 
*iierosity. left behind him an improved paternal 
estate of six thousand pounds a year to his eldest 
son, and one year's revenue in ready money as a 
portion to eacli younger child. My lady's Christian 
name is Aspasia; and as it may give a certain dig¬ 
nity to our style to mention her by that name, we beg 
leave at discretion to say. Lady Li:jard or Aspasia, 
according to matter we shall treat of. When 
she shall be consulting about her cash, her *rents, 
her houshold affaii s, w’e wiK use the mQr,e familiar 
name; and when she is employed in the forming 
the minds tind s-lUiineiits of her children, exerting 
herself )n tlie afits of charity, or speaking of matters 
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of rclij^ion or pirtv, for tlie rlc'Viition*of sf\|r wi: 
•will iibc the woicl Aspasui. Aspasia is a hifly ol 
great «aindcrstan<ling and noble spiiit, SUit h.i-» 
passed several years in widowhood, with that ab¬ 
stinent cnjoyiiKait of hie, which has floi^c honour 
to her dccoai».’d husband, and (le\olv(al r-r 
upon her children. As she has botli sons and 
daughters marriageahlo, she is vuiitcd by niaiiy on 
that account, but by nianv niorf‘ Jjor h(?r own ne'nl. 
As there is no cireuinstaiici' in huiwan lile, wliieh 
may not direetly or indirectly eonjern a woi^fui 
thus related, theFc will be abundant matter olleT’ 
itself from passages ui this laniiij', to supjily my 
readers with di\^rrmg, and pci haps useful n(4ie( 
tor their conduct in all the incidents ofhunKUi life. 
IMaeing’ money on mortgages, in the funds, upon 
bottomry, and almost all otln'r ways of improving 
the fortune of a family, are piM<‘lised by my Lady 
la/ard waib tlie best skill and advic-e. * 

• 'J'lie memb<'rsof this fainilv, tle ir ean\s, passions, 
inten'sts, and diver^iont^ sIkiW !:>(' rereselllod from 
tiint* to time, .is news fiom tlio tea-tal4e of so ac¬ 
complished a w’omaii as the intelligent and discreet 
Lady Liza id. 
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S^uictfUid est illudj quod sentjt, quod sapUf quod vultj quod 
cxUuc et divinum Ai, ob eamquc rm aternum sit fieussc est. 

CICERO. 

Whatever that he', which thinks, which understands, which 
•* ills, which arts, it is fomclhing celestial and divine, and, 
upon that account, must neccssaiily be eternal. 

I A]^i diverted from the account ,l was giving the 
town of rny particular concerns, by casting my eye 
upon a treatise, which I could not overlook with¬ 
out an inexcusable negligence, and want of concern 
for all the civil, as well as religious interests of 
n'lankind. Tliis piece has for its title A Discourse 
of I’ree-thinknig, occasioned by the rise and growtji 
of a Sect^icaUecl Free-thinlfersI'he author very 
iTiethofiicalJy enters upon his argument, and says, 

‘ By free-thinking, I mean the use of the under¬ 
standing in endeavouring to find out the meaning 
any proposition whatsoever, in considering the 
nature of the evidence for, or against, and ‘m 
judging of it according to the seeming force or 
weakness of the evidence/ As soon as he has 
delivered this definition, from which one would 
expect he did not design to shew a particular incli¬ 
nation for or against any thing before he had con¬ 
sidered it, he gi\es up all title to the character of 
a free-thinker, with the most apparent preji\dice 
against a body of men, whom of all other a good 

c 

By Anthony Collins, 
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man would be most careful not to violate, I mean 
men in holy orders. Persons who have devoted 
ti^cinsc4vc3,to the service of God, are venerable to 
all who tear liim ; and it is a certain ( hiiraf:trr- 
is4ic of a di'^solute and itn^overncd mind, to rail or 
sj)eak disrespettfuliy of them in f;rtn('rcLl. jj - 
tain, that in so*gr(Mta crowd of men some will 
intrude, who are of teiujiers \ery u^ibccornin^ their 
function: but because ambition ^and <a\aricc are 
sometimes lodgetl in that l^osom, whi^h oiigbt to be 
the dwelling of sanctity and devotion, must tl)i^ mi- 
reasonable author*vililj' th(\wholc order? 11#' li.is 
not taken the lea^t care to disguise his being an 
enemy to the persons against wh^mi lie writes, iior 
any where granted that the mstitiitioii of rebgious 
men to serve at the altar, aiwl instruct such who 
are not as wise as himself, is at all necessarv or 
dcsnable; but proceeds, without the least apology, 
to undermine their cndit, and frustrate tlieiV 
labours: wliatever rb'rgyinen, in disjuites against 
each other, have uiiguaidedl>% uttere^J, is^liere re¬ 
corded in such a manner as to attect relieiou itself, 

Li y 

by wresting concessions to its disadvantage from its 
own teachers. Jf this be tiue, as sure any imjm 
tii^t reads the discourse must allow^it.is; and 
rchgion IS the strongest tie of human society; in 
what manner are we to treat this our common 
cnein\, who promotes the grow th of such a sect us 
lie calls free-til ink (US ? He that should burn a 
house, and justify the aclion by asserting he is a 
lire agent, vvui^d be moft; excusable tluiii this au- 
tlior ill uttering what he has liom the right of a 
frce-Himker. Hut there are a set pf dry, joyless, 
dull fello'^s, who wai#t capaeilies and talents to 
make a figure amongst mankind upon benevolent 
and generous principles, tliat tHii^ik to surmount 
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their own natural incaiiiicss, by laying oflcnccs in 
th(! wav ot sueli as make it their ('iideavour to ex¬ 
cel upon the reeened maxims and honest ^arts of 
lile. Ifil were ]jossible to laugh at so melancholy 
an all’air as what ha/nrds salvation, it would be fio 
cn 4 ^*! 4 l^int iiKpii/y to ask what satisfactions they 
reap, what extraordinary gralitication of sense, or 
what dt'heioiis lihertmisni this sc'ct of free-thinkers 
enjoy, after getting loose of the laws which contine 
llie passions of other men ? Would it not Ijc a niat- 
ivr of mirth to liiid, after all, that th(' heads of 
this growing sect are .sober wr^etclies, who prate 
whole c\eningsover eofiee, and have not themselves 
iini enough to be any further ^ debauchees, than 
merely in prineiple ? 'I'liese sages of iniquity are, it 
s('ems, th('ms(‘lves only speculatuely wicked, and 
are contented that all the abandoned young iium of 
the age are kept safe from reflection by dabbling in 
tlu'ir rhap>.odies, without tasting the pleasures for 
winch their doetrmes le.ave them unaccountable, 
'Thus do*^hei^i7^y mortals, o*dy to gratify a dry pride 
ot heart, -give up the interests of another world, 
without enlarging their gratifications in this : but it 
is^r ertain there arc a sort of men that can puzzle 
^ruth, but .«'anuot enjoy the satisfaction of it. This 
same fre^-thinker is a creature unacquainted with 
the emotions which possess great minds wflien they 
are turned for religion, and it is apparent that lie 
is untouched with any such sensation as the rapture 
of de\olion. Whatever one of these scoriiers may 
think, they cx'rtainly want parts to be devout; and 
a sense of piety towards hciaven, as well as the sense 
of any thing else, is lively and warm in proportion 
to the faculties of the head and heart., This g('n- 
lleipan may be assured he 1ms not a taste for what 
lit' pretends to r ctry, and the poor man is certainly 
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more a bloc khead than an atheist. I rmi‘-t repeat^ 
thj^t he-\vavils capacity to^relish ^vhat true piety is; 
and he is as capable* of writing an heroic poem, as 
.nicking a fervent prayer.' \Vhen men are thus low 
and narrc:)w in fheir a|>prchcnsions»of things,*^ at 
the same time vain, thciy arc naturally led to think 
^'very thing they do not iinderstancK not to he un¬ 
derstood. Their contradiction to^hat is urged by 
others, is a necessary eonsecjiience of# their incapa¬ 
city to receive it. The atheistical fellows who ap¬ 
peared the last lyge dkl not serve the devil for 
^lought, but revelled in excesses suitable to their 
pniicijdes ; while.* 4n these unhajipy days mischict is 
done for nuschiers sake. These frec-thinkc‘rs, who 
lead the lives of rec luse students, for no other pur¬ 
pose but to disturb the sentiments of other men, 
put ni*? in mind of the monstrous recreation of 
those late wild youths, who, without provocation', 
had a waIltonne^s in stabbing and defaenng those 
they met with. AVhen siicli winters as«this« who has 
no spirit but that of malice, pretend to ifiform the 
age, inohoeks .and cut-throats may well set up for 
whs and men of pleasure. 

^t will be perhaps oxperted, that Lsiiould pro^^ 
duce some instances of tlie ill intention of^this free¬ 
thinker, to support the treatment I here gi\e him. 
In his ^)2d page ho says, 

^ Secondly, 'I'he priests throughout the \vorld 
differ about scriptures, and the authorily of snip- 
tures. The l^ramins have a book of scripture 
called the shastor. The rersees have their zunda- 
vast aw. 'fhe Bun/es of China h<ivc< books wTitteii 


by the dis‘ iph*s ot Fcj-he, wliom th('\ call the ‘ God 
and Saviour of the wofid, who was horn to teach 
the way of salvation, and to givc'siYisfac tion for ail 
mens sms.' Tlie Tahipcjins of Siam lia\e a book 
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of scripluiT* uritlen by Sommonocodoiri, who, the 
SiamoFc say, was ‘ horn of a virgin, aud was fhe 


God cxprctud l)y the unnerbC.' 


The Dervises have 


then alcoian/ 


<il '"•'liev(i theif? is no one will disjXite the author's 
great impartiality in sotting down the aceounts of 
tin ‘SO different ^religions. And 1 think it is pretty 
cMdcnt he delivers the matter with an air winch 
betrays that /lie history of ^ one liorn of a virgin’ 
Tvvs as miicli ^authority with him from St. Sommo- 
'’nocodom as from St.. Matthew'. Tims he treats 
re\elation. TFien as to philoso})hy, he tolls you, 
p. d30', ‘ Cicero produces this a« an instance of a 
probable oiiinion, that tlu'y who study philosophy 
do not jDolieve there are any Godsand thou, 
trom consideration of various notions, he alKrms 
'I’ully concludes, ‘ that there can bo nothing after 
tieath/ 


As to what ho misrepresents of Tnlly, the shert 
sontonetT'ou the head of this paper is onough to op¬ 
pose ; hut^ who can have patience to relied upon 
the assemblage of impostures among w'hich oik au- ‘ 
places tlu; icligioii of his country f As for my 
part, I CcKiyot see any possible iiitor[)retalion to 
give this-work, but a design to subvert and ridicule 
the authonly of scripture. 'I'lio peace and tran^* 
quilhty of the nation, and regards even above 
those, are so inucli ooiicerned in tliis matter, that it 
is difficult to express sufficient sorrow for the of¬ 
fender, or indignation against liiip. But if ever 
man d(‘servrd to be chaiied thij common bcnelils of 


air and water^ it is the author of A Discourse of 
iVea^-thinking. 
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!( TYintteri not how fahe or forcM, 

So the best things' be s.ud o’ tli’ 
k goes for notliing when ’tis 
f)nly the airow’s drawn to th' lieaJ, ^ 
\\ hclher it be a iw-m or goo^e 
They level at: So shepluiJs iisi- 
Tosei fhe same mirk on^the Inp 
iioih of ihcir sound and lOlUii sheep. 


Tiioi^r. rt most tliirms \AliicIi are wroiitr in llnar own 
liLitinv an* at once conlcsscd and absol\t cl in tliat 
t-inglc word Custom; yet tlu'ic an* some, winch as 
they have a dangeious tendency, a thinking man 
wjll the less excuse on tliat very account. .Amonu 
these I cannot but reckoy tii(*»coninu 4 ii p’laetice ol 
de.dications, which is of so nincli tin* wwsci eonse- 
quence, as it is gentirally used by })eoj)le of jjolilt*- 
ness, and wliom a learned education ior the* pi<>st 

4 ft 

part ought to have inspired with nobler and jusle.- 
.seiTtiments. Tliis prostitution of praise is not only 
a deceit upon the gross of inankiiu', who take* tlu*ir 
notion of characters from the leariu d ; but also the 
better sort must by this means lose some jiart at 
least of that desire of fame which is the incenlue 
to generous actions, when they find it promiscously 
bestowed on the meritorious and undeserving : Nftv, 
the s^iUhor himself, let him be supposed to lia\c‘ 
ever so true a value tfir the patron, can lind no 
terms to. express it, but what have been already 
used, wtnd rendered suspected by i'Jattcrers* iiven 
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truth itsolHn a dedication is like an honest man in 
a dibguise, or vizormiisk, and A\ill appear a cheat by 
being dressed so like one, Tho' the i]ierit of Jhe 
person is beyond dispute, I se<J no reason that bc' 
cause one man is eminent therefore another ha# a 

be im}>crtinent and throvt praises in his 
face. "'I'ls just the reverse of the practice of the an¬ 
cient llomaiisyi when a person was advanced tcf 
triumph tor his services. As tliey liired people to 
rail at liim in that circumstance to make him as ^ 
humble they could, we have fellows to flatter 
him, and make liiin ai> proud a^they can. Siip^io- 
sing llic writei^^not to bo m'crci*iiar\, yt t the great 
m;#.n is no more in reason obliyfed to thank hiiii foj 
his picture in a dedication, than to thank a painter 
for that oil a sign-post; except it be a less injury 
to touch the must sacred part of him, his character, 
than to make free with his countenance only. I 
^liould think nothing justified me in tliis point, but 
the patiTui's jjermission beforehand, that i sliovld 
draw liiir., a^»like asti coui'd ; whereas most authors 
proceed ir this affair just as a dawber 1 have henid 
of, who not being able to draw portraits after the' 
liji'e. wais used to paint faces at random, and look 
rout afterv^u^ds for people wlKun lie might persuade 
to be like them. To express niy notion of the 
thing in a word : to say more to a man than one 
thinks, with a prospect of interest, is dishonest; 
and without it, foolish. And w'hoever has had suc¬ 
cess in such an undertaking, must of necessity, at 
once, think himself in his Jieart a lyiave for having 
done it, and his patron a fool for having believed it. 

I have bouictinies been entertained with con¬ 
sidering dedications in no very commoij light. By 
observing what qualities ouv writers think it will be 
most plcdsing tjj 'others to compliment them with, 
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ono may form some judgment which arc most so to 
themselves; and in consequence, what sort of 
p< ople ^llicy are. Without this view one can read 
very few d(‘diciilions but^will give us cause to won- 
('ither liow such tilings came to be said at all,' 
or how Ihry said to such persons ? 


known an la ro complimented upon the decent ma¬ 
jesty and state he assumed after viAory, and a no- 
bh'maii of a ditlerent charactiu* iiffiplaudcd for his 

rondt'seension to inferiors. Tiiis wouifl have seemed 

• 

\ery strange to me, but that 1 ha[)p#ned to kmfw 
JLlTe autliors. Hi' Vho^madft the tijst compliment 
lo'V S'' ntliMnan, whoso air and gait discovered 
will'll hii hart imbltdu'd a lu'w book ; and tlie oflier 
tippled <',\cry night with the follows who laboured 
at the pri ss while his own writings were w'orking till'. 
It IS ohbi rvahlo of tlie femah^ jioets and ladies de¬ 


dicatory, lliat here (as elsewhere) they far exceciJ 
us in any .strain or rant. As beauty is thi; tliiiu*; 
tlPat S('x are piijiiod ujHin, tJiey speak of it ccneralK 
in a more i' evated slilo than is used llii'. men. 
I'hey adore in the same manner as llicy would hi* 
adored. So when the aulhoress of a famous mo- 


dt'rn roinanre ^ begs a young nolileniaii's peHTTTa- 
bioo to pay him her ‘ kneeling ado r a tit'll^,’ 1 am far 
from censuring the expression, as somi! critieks 
»^ould do, as deficient in grammar or sense; but 1 
reflect, that adorations paid in that posture arc 
what a lady might expect herself, and my wonder 
immediately ceases. These, when they flatter 
most, do but a# they would be done unto: for as 
none arc so much concerned at being injured by 
calunlnies, as they who are readiest to cast them 


* Mrs, Manley, authoress of the M^m^irs from the 
Ataiantis. 
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upon Iheir neighbours ; so it is certain none are so 
guilty of flattery to others, as those ^vho most ar¬ 
dently desire it themscl\»s. « 

What h'd me into these ^thoughts, was a dedica¬ 
tion 1 hfii)pencd^ u])on this morning. The rcafuT 
must; understand that I tn'a't the Jeast instances or 
remains of inii^enuity with resjicct, in wliat jilaces 
soever found, or under whatever circumslane(*s ol 
flisadv£Lnta‘ie. Troin this love to letters I ha\(: 
^>een so hap])v in my searches after knowledgr, 
that I have fcuiid unvalued repositori<'s ot learning 
in tlu; lining of handuoxeci 1 look upon these 
pasteboard edifices, adorned with the fiagments of 
llie ingenious,* with the same veneration as anli- 
qiianes ujioii ruined buildings, whose walls ijreser\e 
divers iNscriptions and names, whicii an^ no where 
else to be found in the w'orld. This morning, wlien 
one of the lady LizanTs daughU'rs was looking o\er 
some hoods and ribbands, brought bylier tirewoman, 
with great care aiid^diligence, I employed no less m 
examining tbe l)Ox whicli coiilained them ; it w’as 
lined with certain scenes of a tragedy, w'ntt( n (as 
appeared by part of the title there extant) by one 
cTi'^he fair sex. What w^as most leijibh^ w'as tiie 
dedication; which, by reason of the largeni'rs of 
the characters, was least defaced by those gotliu k 
ornaments of flourishes and foliage, when with the 
compilers of these sort of structures do often in¬ 
dustriously obscure the works of the learned. As 
much of it as I could read witli any ease, 1 shall 
communicate to the reader, asfolh.svs, 

< Though it is a kind of profanation to ap¬ 
proach your 'grace with so poor an ofl'cring, yet 
svhen I reflect how acce])thble a sacrifice of lirst- 
friiits was to H^igyen, in the earliest ami purest ages 
of religion, that they were honoured willi solemn 
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feasts, and e©nsocrated to altars by a divine com¬ 
mand, i'"'*' upon that consideration, as an argument 
<>r particulrr zeal, I dedicate ***, It is impossible 
to* behold you ^^ithout cidoring ; yet dazzled and 
awed l)y the gl#ry thaj; surrounds .)'ou, mc*n a 
sacred power, thift refines their flames, and renrlers 
dheni pure as those we ought to otfyr to the Deity. 
^ • * 'l1ie shrine is worth the divinity that inhabits it. 
In your uracc we see what woman was before she 
fell, how nearly allic'd to the purity and perfeetioji 
oti angels. And ;ve aooue and bless TifE< 

GLORIOUS WORK r 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of this 
most pious dedication, could not but convince the 
diich(‘ss ‘of what the elocpicnt authoress assures her 
at the end, that slie was her servant with tnost ar¬ 
dent de\otion. I think this a pattern of a new sort 
of st^h\ not yet taken notice of by the criticka^ 
\\iii( h is above the sublime, and may be called the 
celestial; that is, when^the yiosl s^cre(h phrases 
appropriated to the honour of the Deity jjre applied 
to a mortal of good (piality. As I am naturally 
emulous, I cannot but (uideavour, in imitation of 
this lady, to be the iijvontor, or, at least, Ih^iTs^ 
jinidurer of a kind of dedication, ^ry diti’erent 
from hers and most others, since it has not a worrl 
lait what the aiitlior religiously thinks in it. It 
may serve for almost any book, eitlun' prose or 
viTsr, that has been, is, or shall be published, and 
might run in I his manner. 

T/fc Author to Ilimsdf, 


MOSr^IIOXOURElf SIR, 

These labours, upcyimiany considera¬ 
tions, so properly belong to noncnis to }ou. First, 
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as it was voiir most earnest desire alono Unit could 

prevail u)>on me to make tluMn piiblK*. 'I’li/'n *as I 

am secure (from that conUant iiiduli»eiu "' you have 

ever shewn to all which is mine) that no man vill 

s(' readily take them into protection, or so zealously 

detend thmii. Moreover, there is none can so soon 

discover the beauties ; and there are sonic jiarts, 

which it is possible few besides yourself arc cajiable 

of uiiderslandmg. Sir, the honour, atlcclion, and 

v^ilue I have for you arc beyond exprc'ssion; as 

; 4 iVnit, I am sure, or greater, than any man ckv can 

bear you. As for any defects \vhi<‘h others may 

pretend to discoser in you, 1 d(> faithfully declare 

I was never able to perceive them ; and doubt not 

but those persons are actuated purely by at spirit of 

malice oi' envy, the inseparable attendants on 

shining merit and parts, such as I have always 

eeteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be look('d 

upon as a kind of viohmee to modesty, to say this 

to you in publick; but you may believe me, it is 

no more than 1 have a ihousaiid times thoimht of 

• « • ^ 

you in private. Might I follow the impulse of my 
soul, there is no subjcTt I could laumli into with 
m6%’* pleasure than your ptpicgyrick. But sinci' 
something is Hue to modesty, let mo com hide by 
telling you, that there is nothing so much I desire 
as to know you more thorouglily than I have yet 
the liappiness of doing. I may then hope to be ca¬ 
pable to do you some real service ; but till then 
cai\ only assure you that I shall conUnue to be, as 
1 am more than any man alive, 

Dearest Sir, 

}our afTectitmato friend,‘and 

the greatest of your admircis. 
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L.audartur umih prole pucrpcra. 

HOR, 4 Od. V. 

The mothci’s virtues in ihc dauglitcTs shine. 

. r II A \ li in uiv sifcoiijJ mrntioned the family 

into whuli 1 vviib rcUiiiicd by th6 frkiid of my 
yoiilli ; and tlu' roadm' to undcristand, <liiLt 

my obligations to it aro such as might well natura¬ 
lize me into the interests of it. 'rheyjiavc, in- 
^leed, had their deserved eflect, and if it were 
po.sihle jbr a man who has ncAer entered into the 

state of iihirrame to know tin* instincts of a kind 
* ^ 

Irither to an honourable and lumieroiis house, I 
may say I have done it. I (to not kno^ but my 
regai'fjs, in some c:oi|siderati(>ns, ha\(' been more 
useful than those of a father; and as I wanted all 
that teiid('rne‘^s, which is the bias of inclinaten in 
m^ai towards their ^)wn otlspring, J iiave had a 
greatiT (omiiiand of reason when I was Ipo judge of 
wliat eoneeined my w'ards, and eons('(inently wais 
not prom))t( (I, by my partiality and fondness to¬ 
wards then' p('rsons, to transgress against their iin 
terests. 

As the fem%le ])art of a family is the more con- 
stiint and immediate objc'ct of care and protection, 
and’tiie more liable to misfortune «r dislionour, as 
b( iiig 111 <hemsclvej> fiiore sensible of the former, 
and trom custom and*oj)inion formless olfencesjmjre 
posed to the latter; 1 shall with the more 
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delicate part of my guardianship, the women of tlie 
family of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, 
the dowager of my frie^id Sir Ambrose, has for 
some time estranged herself from conversation, and 
admits only of the visits of her own family. The 
obafe.vdlion, that old people* reim'iihjcr la st those 
things whic h entered into their thoughts when their 
memories were ni their full strength and vigour, is 
very remarkably exempli lied in this good lady and 
mv^clf when \,ct are in (onversation ; 1 choose' in- 
deed to go th’dher, to divert any anxiety or weari¬ 
ness, which at any time I find grow upon me from 
any present business or care. It is said, that a lit¬ 
tle mirth and diversion aie wliat iccieatc* th(‘ s[)irits 
upon those occasions ; but there is a kind of sorrow 
from wlfndi I draw' a consolation that strengthens 
my faculties and enlarges my mind beyond any 
thing that can How from incn riment. \\ hen we 
meet, we soon get over any occurrence which jiasscd 
the day before, and are in a momcait hurried hacK 
to those Hays wliich 'only Cve call good ones ; the 
passages of'thc tunes when we were in tashion, with 
the countenances, behaviour and jollity, so much, 
foriar^^h, above what any ajipear in now, are ])re- 
s*cnt to our imaginations, and* almost to our very 
eyes. This (‘onversation revives to us the memory 
of a friend, that w\as more than a>brother to mt*; 
of a husband, tliat was dearer tlian life to her : 
discourses about that dear and worthy man gene¬ 
rally send her to her closet, and me to the dis¬ 
patch of some necessary bu:.in('ss, wl/ch regards the 
remains, I would say the numerous dc sceiulauts of 
my generous frwind. I am got, 1 know' not howg 
out of what 1 was gening to s<iy of this lacVy ; wdiicli 
was that she is far gone towards abetter v\orld ; and 
I mention her (onjy with respect to tliis) as she is 
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the object of veneration to those who are derived 
from her: whose behaviour towards her-may be an 
oxainple teJ others, and ‘make the generality of 
young people apprehend,, that when the ancient are 
past all oflices yf life, .it is then t^Je young are to* 
exert thcnisclves^in their most laudable duties to« 

wards them. 

I’he widtjw of Sir ^larmadukeis to be considered 
in a very dilferent view. JMy lac is not in the 
shining bloom of life, but at those years, wherein 
the giatiiicatioiis of an ample iorlflne, those 3f 
pomp and ecpiipago, ot 4)eing muc h cj^tccmeci, much 
visited, and generally admired, arc usually more 
strongly pursued than ni younger days. In tiiis 
condition, she might very well add the pleasures of 
courtship, and the gratetiil persecution ot l^ing fol¬ 
lowed by a croud ot los^ers; but she is an excellent 
motliCr and great a'conomist; which considerationsf 
joined with tlie pk asun* ot li\ing her own way, pre- 
sefve tier against tlve mtrusiun ot lo\c. I will not 
say that my lady has not a secret vanity in being 
.still a line 'svoman, and neglecting those addresses, 
to which perhaps we in part owe her constancy in 

that lier neglect. 

Her daughtt'T Jane, *lier eldest child ot that sex, 
i'- in tht‘ twenty-third year of her age, a lady who 
torms lierself after the pattern of her mother; but 
in my judgment, as she happt'iis to be extremely 
like liei, sht‘ sometimes makes her court unskil- 
fiillv, m alfecting that likeness in her very mien, 
vhich giNc's theSnotluT ah uneasy sense, that Mis. 
Jane really is what her ])arent has ajnind to con¬ 
tinue to bo; but it is pc^ssible 1 am too observing 
in this partfcular, and tjiis imglit be overlooked in 
them both, in respect to greatc;/* •circnmstanc^s^: 
for Mrs, Jane is the right hand ol her mother; it is 
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hf‘r studv and con'^timt f^ndeavour to assi^jt her in 
the management of licr lioiisliold, to keej) all idle 
wliispcrs from lier, and''discourage thc'm beh'^re 
tljc) can come at her from any other hand; to iii- 
■force evtry thing lliat makes lor the naait of her 
brothers and twisters towards lier, as well as the dili¬ 
gence and chearlnlncss of lier servants. It is by 
Airs. Jane's inanagcancnt, that the winkle family is 
governed, neither l)y lo\e nor tear, but a certain 
i;evercnce which composed of both. Airs. Jane 
• is* what one »»vouI(I call a I'crfcct good voung wo¬ 
man ; but neither stiici piety, diligence' m domes 
lick atfairs, or any other a\o(ation, have' preser\ed 
her against love, which she bears to a N’oiing gen¬ 
tleman of great expectation blit small fortiiiu'; at 
the sumo time, that men ot \ery giTal (’states ask 
her of her mother. Aly lady tells lu r tliat pni- 
dence must give waiy to passion : so that Airs. Jane, 
if I cannot accommodate llie matter, must coiupicr 
more than one passion, and out of prudence banish 
the man she and marry the man she. hates. 

The; next daughter is Airs. Annabclla, who has, 
a very lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is 
xfTy^'pretty, but gives me miudi trouble for her 
from a certain dishonest cunning I kiu^w’in her; 
she can seem blind and careless, and full of her- 
sell only, and entertain with twe nty aflected vani¬ 
ties, x\hilsl sh(’ is observing all the company, laying 
up store for ridicule : and in a woid, is selfish, and 
intc’rested under aU the agreeable qualities in the 
world. Alas, wJiat jihall i do wjtli^this girl ! 

Airs. Cornelia passes avvay her lime v('ry much m 
rending, and (hat vvith so great an atte ntion, that it 
gives her the air of a studc'Jit, and hasHiti ill effect 
npAn her as she. is a fine young woman ; the giddy 
part of the sex wjll ha^e it she is in love ; none will 
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allow that she affects so much being aloue, but for 
wav I- of* jiaa ticular conn^iuy. I have railed at 
rt)iiiaiices before her, for fear of her falling into 
thcjte deep studies; she has fallen in with my • 
humour that ^\®aY for‘the time, I3ut I know'Tiot 
how, my imprudent prohibition has, it seems, only 
<fxcited her curiosity; and I am afraid she is better 
read than I know of, for she sakl of a glass of 
water in which she was going to \\a.^li her hands 
after dinner, dipping lier lingers with a pretty 
lotely air, ‘ It is crystalline/* I shall examine fur¬ 
ther, and wait for clearer proofs. • 

Mrs. Betty is (? cannot by what means or rrte- 
thods imagine) grown mightily acquainted with 
what passes in the town ; slie knows all tha4 matter 
of my lord sucli-a-one's leading iny lady-siich-one 
out from the play ; slie is prodigiously acquainted, 
all of a sudden, with the world, and asked her sister 
Jatie the other day in an argument, ‘ Dear sister, 
how should you know any thin^, that hear nothing 
but what w e do in our own tamily V I do not much 
like her maid. 

JNIrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whonrs-l.oy 
rally and call Mrs. Iri^iside, because Ip liAve named 
her the Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good¬ 
nature and generosity ; she is the perfect picture of 
her grandfather; and if one can imagine all good 
qualities which adorn human life become feminine, 
the seeds, nay, the blossom of them, are apparent 
in Mrs. Mary. %lt is a weakness 1 cannot get over, 
(for how ridiculous is a regard to llie bodily per¬ 
fections of a man w^ho is dead) but 4 cannot resist 
my partialrfy to this c^nld, for being so like lier 
grandfather; how ofted have 1 turned from her* to 
hide the melting of my heart wll^m she has been 
talking to me! I am sure the child has no skill in 
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it, for artifice could not dwell under that \isage; 
but if I am absent a d^iy from the family, she is 
sure to be at my lodging the next morning to know 
. what is the matter. * 

Av the head 'of these children, Svho have very 
plentiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine 
and their moflier's consent, is my lady Lizard , 
who, you rannet doubt, is very \vell visited. Sir 
William Oger, and his son almost at age, are fre- 
cpiently at our house on a double considcralioii, 
^Thc knight is willing (for bo ht very gallantly ex¬ 
presses hiiiibelf) .to inan*y the mother, or he will 
consent, whether that be so or not, that lus son 
Oliver shall take any one of the daiighterb Noll 
likes best. 

■Nfr. Rigburt of the same county, who gives in 
his estate much larger, and his family more an- 
cii'iit, otfrrs to deal with us for two daughters. 

Sir Harry Paridolf has writ word from his seat in 
the coui?t!y, "that \\6 alscr is niucli inclined loan 
alliance wUli tlie Lizards, which lie has declared in 
the following letter to my lady ; she bhewed it me. 
thb* r'orning, 

‘ M4DAM, 

‘ I HAVE heard your daughters very 
well spoken of: and though I have very great of¬ 
fers in my own neighbourhood, and heard the 
small-pox is very rife at London, I will scud my 
eldest son to set', them, provided that by your lady¬ 
ship's answer, and your liking of the rent-roll 
which I send herewith, your ladyship assures rue 
he shall have one of them, for I do ii >t think to 
have my son refused by any woman; and so, 
Madam, I conclude, 

Your most huniblc servant, 

Henry Pandole/ 
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T iiAVfe dispatcliccl my young wcfmon, and the 
t(»\\nhas tlicm ainuii^ lliPin; it is ^iccessary for tlie 
elucidation of niy futun^ discourses,,which I desire 
may be denominated, as they are the^precepts of^ 
^ihardian, Mr. InniMde’s P»eca\itions : 1 say it is, 
aftc'r wliat has been afready declared, in the next 
])la( e necessary to*give an account of the males,•of 
this worthy tamilv, whose annals I am w'riting. 
'riie alia 11 s ( 3 f women being chic*lly d< 3 iiiesyek, and 
not made nj) of so many circiinistanrc^s as the duties 
of men are, I fear I cannot dispatch the account 
of tl'j(‘ males under my care, in so few w'ords as 1 
did the explanation wliich regarded 1113 women. 

Sir Harry Li/ard, of Mie ccRintv o4 NcMhamp- 

ton, son and heir of the late Sir Marifiaduko, is 
* . 

now entered upon the Iwenty-si.xth ycai ot las age, 
and is now at las seat in the c uimliy. 

'i.'lu' ('Stale at piesewt m his hands 1 ;^ ak)Ove thre^ 
thousand a year after payment (>f laxesy and all 
necessary charges wliatsoever. Ili,* is a iiitin of 
good understanding, but not at all what is usually 
called a man of shining parts. His virtues aie much 
gi eater than his accoinplishmeuts, us to his eon- 
MU'sation. Hu 4 when yp\i come to consider las 
conduct w'illi ndatioii to his manners and fortune, 
it w'ould be a very great injury not ta allow lam [to 
be] a ver^/fine gen tie »uiri. It has been carefully 
provided in his edueafion, tliat h^ should be ycry 
ready at calculations. Tliis gtyes him a quick 
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alarm inwardly upon all uiidertakintrs ; and in a 
much shorter time than is usual with men wlio are 
not versed in business, he is master of thet^uestioii 
before him, and can instantly inform himself with 
great eyactness in the matter of profit or loss lha 
shall arise front any tiling propos^’d to him. The 
same capacity, joined to an honest nature, makes 
him very just IV) other men, as well as to hiinseh. 
Ills payments a'^'O very punctual, and I dare answer 
he never did,<'or ever will, undertake any piece of 
building, or any ornamental improvement of his 
‘house, garden, park or lands, bcfoic the money is 
in his own pocket, wherewith he is to pay for such 
undertaking. He is too good to<purchase labourers 
or artificers (as by this means he certainly could) 
at an under rate; but he has by this means what I 
think he deserves from his superior prudence, th(3 
choice of all who are most knowung and able to 
serve him. With his ready money the builder, 
masf)n, and carpenter, are enabled to make their 
market‘of geiitleincfo in h.s neighbourhood, who m- 
consideraady employ them; and often pay their 
undertakers by sale of some of their land ; wdiere- 
as,“'"re the lands on which those inipio\emcnts are 
made, sold to the artificers, tlic buildings would bn 
rated as lumber in the purchase. Sir Harry has for 
ever a year's income, to extend his charity, serve 
his pleasures, or regale his friends. His servants, 
his cattle, his goods speak their master a rich man. 
'riiose about his person, as his bailiff, the groom of 
his chamber, and his butler, have iv chearlul, not a 
jgay air; the servants below tliem seem to live in 
plenty, but net in wantoiiness. As Sir Harry is a 
young man, and of an active disposition, his best 
figu' e is on horse-back, llilt before I speak of that, 
1 should acquaint you; that during his infancy all 
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the younnr gentlemen of the neighbourhood were 
welcoiiio to cl part of the house, winch wan called the 
school; where, at the clmrge of the family, there 
was a graiuinar-niaster, jd plain sober man, main- 
taiRed (with salary, besides Ips diet, * of fifty* 
pounds a year) t«) instruct all such children of gen¬ 
tlemen, or lower people, as would^ partake of his 
education. As they grew uj), they w(*re allowed to 
ride out with him upon his horsesThere werii al¬ 
ways ten or twelve for the saddle in readiness to at¬ 
tend him and his favourites, in the clR)icc of wlidln* 
he shewed a goofl disjftosition, aud.distributed his 
kindness among them, by turns, \\ith great good¬ 
nature'. All horses both for the saddle, and swift 
draiijjht, -wi're very well bitted, and a skilful rider, 
with a nding-houst', wherein he (the riding-master) 
commanded, had it in order to ti ach an^r gentltv 
rnan^' son of the county that would please to leam 
that exercise. We found our account in this pro^ 
ceedmg, as w(*ll in rcal^proli|^ as ii^ esteem and 
po'Aor 111 the country ; lor as the whole sjiire is now 
po-^f ssed by geutlemon, who owe Sir Harry a part 
ol'education, which they all value themselves upon 
(tlu'ir horsemanship) ; they prefer his liorscTib a^l 
oihvrs, and it is 10 /jcr cent, in tlie prfbe*of a steed, 
which appears to come out of his riding-house. 

Ry this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was 
going to say, makes the Ijest ligure on horseback, 
for liis usual hours of bt'ing in the field are well 
known ; and at those seasons the neighbouring gen¬ 
tlemen, his fin?nds and School-fellow s, take a plea¬ 
sure in gising him their company, with their ser¬ 
vants well ^ehaved, and Ijjjrses wcircommanded. 

1 cannul enough applaud Sir Harry for a parti¬ 
cular care in his horses. He ji?)t only bitts* all 
vdiii h arc ridden, but also all vrfueli are for the 

\0L. XVI. E 
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coqch or swift draught, for grace adds mightily to 
the price of strength ; and he finds his account in it 
at all markets, more csfccially for the coarh'or 
troop horses, of which that county produces tho 
most strong and ostentatious. To keep up a briied 
for any use whatever, lie gives plates for the best 
pcrforiTiing liorse in every WLiy in which that animal 
can be serviceable. There is such a prize for him 
that trots best, ^ach for the best walker, such for 
the beat galloper, such for the best pacer ; then for 
hi:n who clr.iwouiost in sych a time to such a jdace, 
then to him that carries best such a load on hL 
back, lie delighls in this, and has an admirable 
faniy in tlie dress of the riders: some admired 
country girl is to hold the prize, her lovers to trot, 
and not l^) nieial their pace into a gallop, when they 
arci out-trotted by a rival; some known country 
V it to come upon the be‘>t pacer; those and the 
like little Joyful aits, gain Imn the love of all who 
do not know Ins woiili, and the esteem of all who 

I 

do. Sir Utirry is no tnend to the raee-liorsc ; ho 
is of 0 ])imon it is luhiiiiuin, that animals should be 
put upon tiicir utiDost str(‘nglli and mettle for our 
divoj'nfOn only. However net to be particular, he 
puts in for'queen's plate evt'ryyear, willi orders 
to his ridfer never to win or be di&tanccd ; ;iiui, like 
a good country gcntleipan, says, it is a fault in all 
ministries tliat they encourage no kind of lior>es but 
those which are swift. 

As I write lives, I dvell upon small matters, 
being of opinion witli PIuYarch, that little circnrn- 
stances show the real man better than things of 
greater moment, liut good mconoinyHs the cha- 
racterislic of the Li/ards. I remember a c iremn- 
fctaifee about si)i years ago, that ga\c me hopc^s l:e 
>vould one time or other make a figure in jjarlia- 
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ment; for he is a landed man, and considers his 
interest, though he is such, to be impaired or pro¬ 
moted according to the ^tate of trade. \\ lien he 
but twenty years olci^ I took an opportunity iti 
his presence, tPo ask an intelligent woollen-draper^ 
what he gave for his shop, [at] the corner of 
Change-alley ? The shop is I bcli^c fourteen feet 
long, and eight broad. I was ^nswered, Ninety 
pounds a year. 1 took no notice, b^t the thought 
descended into the breast of ISir Ilarrv, and I saw 
yn his table the naxt inontHig a computation of nni 
value of land in an Nland, consisting of so many 
miles, with so maiiy good ports ; tlie value of ^ach 
part of the said island, as it lay to such jiorls, and 
produced such commodities. The whole of his 
working was to know why so few yards* near the 
Change, was so much better than so many acres in 
Northainptoiibhire ; and what those acres in Nort^i- 
aaiptonshire would be worth, were there no trade at 
all in this island. 

It makes rny heart ake, when I tWnk of this 
young man, and consider upon w’hat plain maxims, 
and m what ordinary inolhods men of estate may 
do good wherever they are seated ; that so maiiy 
should be what they are ! It is certain, tlyit tlie arts 
whicii purchase wealth or fame, will maintain them ; 
and I attribute the splendour and long continuanee 
of this family, to the felicity of having the gernus of 
the founder of it run througli all his male line. Old 
Sir Harry, t^n great-grandfather of this gentleman, 
has written in his own hand upon all the deeds, 
which he ever signed, in the liuniouf of that senten¬ 
tious age, ^his sentence?, ‘ There are four good mo¬ 
thers, of whom are often born foijr unhappy daugh¬ 
ters ; truth begets hatred, happiness pride, security 
danger, and familiarity contempT/ 
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N^7. THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1713-13. 


cunu 

Vita citdt*' - SENEC. Trag. 

AVithrspeedy step life posts away. 

A 

I THIS mornin" did mysrif llir honour to \i‘5it 
lady Lizard, and took mv chair at lh(' tc a-tablc, at 
tlie iippcT t nd of whkli that ”rac<'ful woman, with 
her daugliters about lier, appeal('d to me with 
greater dignity than e\er any figure, either of 
Venus attended by the Cbact s, Di.ina witli lier 
n^^’niphs, or any other ceh'stial who owes lier being 
to poetry. 

The dibcoursc \vc had tliere, none being present • 
but our own Ydinily/consisted of private matters, 
which tended to the establishment of tiu’se young 
ladies in the world. My lady, I observed, had a 
mind make mention of the [iroposal to Mrs. 
jSne, of wliii h she is very fond, and I a^ niiu h 
avoided, its being equally against it; but it is liy no 
means proper the young ladii s should obst ive we 
ever di'^sent: there fore I turned the discouise, l>y 
saying, ‘ it was time enough to think of mairying a 
youM'lady, who was but three and twenty, tt n 
3 Ta;4p|j^( e.' The whole table was ai^irined at the 
assert Ton, and the Sparkler scalded her fingers, by 
leaning suddenry forward to look in my» fuce : but 
my business at present, was ,to make iny court to 
^le luotlicr; tliei^^^orc, without regarding the re- 
gjitincnt in the looks of the childien, ‘ Madam,^ 
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said I, ^ there is a petulant and hasty manner prac¬ 
tised ii>» this age, in hurrying away the ‘life of wo¬ 
man, and confining the grace and principal action 
of jt to those years whorein reason and discretion 
are most feebl#, humour and passion most power¬ 
ful. From the tfme a young woman of quality has 
first appeared in tlie drawing rooni, /aised a wliis})er 
and curiosity of the men about hc^ liad her health 
drunk in gay companies, and been d^fstinguished at 
public assemblies ; 1 say, madam, if within throe 
four years of Iv^r first XppearancS in town, sfie? 
IS not disposed of, her 4)eauty is grown familiar, her 
eyes are disarmed^ and we seldom after hear Jier 
mentioned but with indifference. What doubles niy 
grief on this occasion is, that the more discreetly 
the lady behaves herself, tlie sooner is licr glory 
extinguished. Now, madam, if merit had a greater 
weight in our thoughts, when we form to ourselv^ 
aty eeable characters of women, men would think, 
in making their choices, ©f such wqpld Wike care 
of, as well as supjdy children for, the nyrsery. It 
\Mis not thus in the illustrious days of good queen 
Elizabeth. I was this morning turning over a folio, 
calltMl, The Complete Ambassador, consisting 
chi(?lly of letters from Lord Burleigh,^ Earl of 
j.cicester, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir 'Ihomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, full of 
learned gallantry, wherein you may observe he pro¬ 
mises himself the French king's brother (who it 
seems was bu^ cold lover) would be quickened by 
seeing the queen in person, who was then in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age. A certain sobriety in 
thoughts, v^rds, and taction, wliich was the praise 
of that age, kept the fke of love aljve ; and it burnt 
so e<]uully, that it warmed and preserved, witLout 
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tormenting and consuming our beings. The letter I 
mention is as follows : 

* To the Ix 'i^ht IVorshipJkl Mr. Francis W'L- 
sixdiiAM, Ambasmdur^ j'csidctT in Trance. 

SIR 

M AM sorry that so good a inattor 
should, upon so nice a point, be deferred. We 
may say that the lover will <lo little, it lie wdl not 
U'ke the paii.s once to sec his lo\e; but she lnu^^t 
first say yea, before he see li u*, or she him : twenty 
ways might bo devised why ho might come over, and 
be welcoiiK^, and possibly do more in an hour than 
he may in tw'o years. ‘ Cnpido d/e (jiii xinett ontniff, 
in oculis 'aside/^ et ex oetdis (jiunlafur., et in onr/us 
litriusqac ridendo non so/tini^ nt uH jun ta^ Jn nuna 
xjnnn, svd vir fa'inimun ; lh.it jiowertul b<’ing Cujud, 
who coiuiueis all tlimg*^, residc's in the (we.s, h«* 
sends out all his dar!s lr<nii the eyes : b\ llno^^nlg 
glances at the eyi'?(Jaceording to tin' poet) not imlv 
ihc woman eaplivales the man, but also the man ihe 
\v(jinan. Wliat force, 1 pray you, ean iiearsay, an-t 
‘ I and I trust,’ do in eompurison ot that 

c///// pulsenS prn’sentcni tuetur et alloqtiitui ^ et 
fnrore fof siia/i ainoris duct ns, ampleetitur^' wJieii tln^y 
face to face see and converse witli oaeh oIIht, and 
the lover in an ecstaev, not to be commaiuled, 
snatches an tmibrace, and sailh to Inmsih, and 
openly that she ma> liear, ‘ Teneone tc mea, an etiam- 
nurn surnnu lolnnt fiwiina: ltderi cugi ah id t/nod nuni- 
tnum eapiant y*' Are you in my arms, rny t in* one, 
or do we both*Mrcam, and will w'omen <y^\ea in their 
sleep seem forced to what t'be) most desire ? It we 
be (.old, It is our^part, besides the person, the sex 
f»- 4 uircth it. W'iiy arc you cold ? Is it not a young 
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man's part to be bold, coiirnLa ons, and to advc'ii- 
tiire‘? ,11 should liave, iu; slioulcf have ijut 
‘ fiofiori/ii’mn rcpu/.saw ^ ewn a repulse here is 
glyriouo : tii(' worst th.itiL’an be said of hnn is but as 
ot Idiacton, ‘ iiuaw ai non tcnuU mnirnis tainvjt (\ir/- 
ilil auMs ihoutili he eoiild not coimnand lhc(liii- 
)iot ot lh(‘ siin, ins fall from it \\a%illustrious. So 
tar as I euiK‘<Mve, ‘ Hue cst so/(^ nostra anchora, 
hu e /(!('(/old cst iiolas aim ; this is oiy' only anehor, 
this dy('must b(‘ thrown. In our instability, ‘ I'lUfm 
T^ofiK nlam rsf vni) nmi/n iH^o pcrjcctim factum, up 
dictum stahffit(itc7u I Act c potest ;* •one lucky mo- 
nuaU wmild (‘roK^n and fix all. 'I'his, ( (‘lV(‘nc;- 

thui;^ is l(; l)e lot)l\cd lor but continual dalliance and 
doubtluhiess, so tar ns I can snx 

I’lom Killingsoith, Voiir assured friend. 


Aug. ‘AS larj. 


Thomas Smith. 


'riioiigh my lady was in very ^mod humour, upon 
tTiii msimiation that, t^cordyiiji; to (he Jsli/abeth 
Sflu iiie, sh(i was but just advanced aLo^e the cha¬ 
racter of a^irl; I found the rest of the com[)any as 
much disheartcnc'd, that they were still but mere 
1 went on, therefore, to atUibute^lnc iiii- 
mauire inarna^c's winch are solenmi?ed in our days 
to thi* iin]5ortunity of the men, which made it im- 
]>osNible for young ladies to remain vngins so long 
as ili(jy wished for their own inclinations, and the 
ti ec doin of a single life. 

'1 here* is no time of our life, under what cha¬ 
racter soevei, in which inen can wholly divest Ihem- 
selvc^s of an ambition to be in thefi^\ourof women. 
Cardan a grave philosopher and physician, con- 


* Thu account of Cai dan given here cam ot he reconciledbto the 
truth of his character, which was fronf die most authentic ac¬ 
counts of it a very bad ono. 
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fesses in one of his chapters, that thougli lie had 
suffered poverty, repulses, cal ninnies, and ,a long 
series of tiliflictions, he ii6ver was thoroughly de¬ 
jected, and impatient of life itself, but under a 
('ahinnty which I 1/3 suffered from the beginning of 
his twenty-first to the end of his thivtietli year. He 
tells us, that thp raillery he suffered from others,, 
and th(‘ conlenijit whu h he ha<l of himself, were 
athictions beytHid expression. 1 mention this only 
as.an argument extorted from this good and grave 
miiii, to suppVirt my ^pinion qf the irr(*sistihl^i 
power of women. He adds \ii the same rlwipter,' 
that there arc ten thousand alilictions and disasters 
attend tlu; passion itsell; that an idle word im¬ 
prudently n'peated by a fair woman, and Vast ex- 
pences tef sujiport her folly and \anity, everyday 
reduce men to poverty and death ; hut he makes 
tlicm of little consideration to the irnsenihle and in- 
siguilicaul condition of being incapable of their fa¬ 
vour. 

1 make qo manner of difficulty of professing I 
am not surprised that the author has expressed 
himself after this manner, with relation to lo\e : 
tlv- hmoic chastity so frequ(‘ptly professed by hu¬ 
mourists o^f^ tlic fair sex, generally ends in an un- 
w'orthy choice, after having overlooked overtures 
to their advantage. It is for this reason that 1 
would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to 
eradicate the inclinations of the sexes to each other. 
Daily experience shew's us, that most rude 
rustick grows humane as soon as he is inspired by 
this passion ; it\^gives a new grace to our manners, 
a new dignity to our miiids^ a new vis’s^ge to our 
perso^ns. Whether wc are inclined to liberal arts, 
to arms, or address in our exercise, our improve¬ 
ment is hastened a particular object whom w# 
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^voul^l ploasp. Ch(*artiilness, grntloness, fortitude, 
librniliW» lUiii^ndiceiice, and all the virtue's wliich 
adorn ni(Mi, wliich inspire Irtcjcs, an; most coiispi- 
<‘iu 4 us in lovers. I sjx.'ul# (d' love as whei^ sudi as. 
arc in this con/^iany, are the ol)j('<*ts of it, who tan 
b('slo\\ upon tlu‘if hushands (if tlu^y follow their (‘\- 
•ell ('lit mother) all its jo\s ^Mlh•ut any of Us 
anxietu's. 


N«8. FRIDAY, MARCH JU, l712-i:j. 


- ...I I. jimmum rcgc — - - H()Il 1 Fp. ii. 6J, 

CitiVein the mind. 

A 0 UAUDiA\ cannot hoi^tow kis tinu* in ativ office 
more suitable to Ins character, than m»repre'^eiit- 
iiiu; till' disasters to \\hich we are exjiostvl by the 
iire^ularity ofour pashion^. I think I sjieal^pf this 
matter m a wav not,\et taken notic^' (4I, when 4 
olj6ei\e that they make nn'ii do thmj;s unworthy of 
iliose v('iy passions. I shall illustrate this by a 
story 1 have hitidy read 111 the Royal Coniinmitaries 
of Jh'iu, wherein you ladiold an oppressor a most 
contemptible cre.UuK. afti'r his powa'r is at an end; 
and a pi ron Ij^' oppri'ssi^d so wliolly intc'iit upon 
revciini' till he had obtained it, that in the pursuit 
of it he utterly iK'^leeU'd his own saf-lty; but when 
that motiv(/of re\eni;c ^jvasatan end, returned to a 
seaise of danger, in sindi a manner,, as to be iiniible 
to lay hold of occasions which Otiered thems('lv('s 
lor certain security, and expose liiiiiself from fear 
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to apparent hazard. The motives which 1 speak of 
lire not indeed so much to be called passions, as ill 
habits arising from passiO!is such as pride and re- 
vemge, \\hich are improvements of our infirmities, 
and arc mcthiiiks butscoin and an^Ci regularly con¬ 
ducted. lint to my story. 

Licenci.ido l‘'sf|uivel, governor of the city Po 
tocfii, commanded ^’00 men to march out of that 
garrison tovv^irds Uk^ kingdom of 'rucinan, vMth 
sU'ict orders tg use no Iiidi.uib in carrying their bag¬ 
gage, and placed hini^.clt at u ( oiivemont statu n 
vMthont tlie gau's, to observe how Ins orders vviue 
]mt in eKccntion; li<* found tiuy vveie wholly ne¬ 
glected, and that Indians were laden with the bag- 
gag(’ of Uie Spaniards, but thought tit to let them 
juarch by tdl the last rank of all came up, out of 
which ho seized one man, called Aguire, who had 
two Indians laden vvitli Ins goods. ^Vlthill few days 
all(‘rhe was in arrest,*he was sentenced to receive 
1?00 stripes.- Aguire n'presented hy Ins friends, 
tliat he vva?s the brother of a gentleman, who had m 
his country an ('state, with vassalage of Indians, and 
hopecL his birth would exempt him from a punish- 
rneni of SQ'.mjich indignity. Lict'iiciado persist^'d in 
the kind of jumishment he bad already pronounced ; 
upon which Aguire petilioiicd that it might be 
altered to one that he should not SAirvive; and, 
though a gentleman, and from that quality not 
liable to suffer so ignominious a death, humbly be¬ 
sought his excellency that he mig'^'t be hanged. 
But though Liceiiciaclo appeared all his life, before 
lie came into power, a person of an easy and tract¬ 
able disposition, he was sa changed b) his office, 
that these appliaitioiis from the unfortunate Aguire 
did but the more^'gratify his insolence; and during 
the very time of tlkir mediation for the prisoner; 
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he insulted them also, by commanding, with a 
haughty tone, that his orders should be executed 
that very in?.lant. This, <is it is usual on such oc¬ 
casions, made tlie wliole town flock together; but 
tlie principal ir\}iabitants, abhorring the severity of 
1/icenciado, and •pitying a gentleman in the condi- 
yon of Aguire, went in a body, and besought the 
governor to suspend, if not remit, the punishment. 
Their importunities prevailed on *nim to defer the 
execution for eight days; but when they came t.o 
the prison witli his warrant, they 4bund Aguir (4 
a'ircady brouglit tortlv stripped, iiiy\ mounted on 
an ass, which is the posture wherein the basest cii- 
niiiials are whijiperl in that city. Mis friends (Tied 
out, ^ Take him off, take him oftV and proclaimed 
tlicir or(J('r for suspending his punishment^ but the 
youth, when he lieard that it was only put off for 
eight days, rejected the favour, and said, ‘ All my 
endeavours have been to keep myself from mounting 
tins beast, and from the shame of bcuig seen 
naked; but since things arc come thus far, let the 
sentenr(‘ proceed, which will bo loss than the fears 
and apprehensions I sliall have in these eight days 
ensuing; besides, I shall not need to giv(Tiurther 
trouble to rny friends Tor intercession on my behalf, 
w'hich is as likely to be ineffectual as what hath al¬ 
ready passed.' After he had said this, the ass was 
whipped forward, and Aguin* ran the gantlet ac¬ 
cording to the sentence. The calm manner in 
which he resigned himself, when he found his dis¬ 
graces must and the? scorn of dallying with it 
unrk^r a snspeaision of a few days, wl^ch mercy w'as 
but another form of the governor’s cruelty, made it 
visible that he took v^^oinfort in some secret reso-» 
lution to avenge the affront. 

Aftjer tbU indignity, Aguire, wuld not be per- 
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siiadod (tlinnirli tlip inhabitants of Polorsi often 
importuned liiiii from tlic sjiirit tlu'y saw in him) 
to ii])on any military andcibut cxruocd 
himself with a modest sadnc'ss in Ins eoimtenance, 
saying, that after siu’h a shame as Ins was, death 
must be his only remedy and consolation, which 
he w'oiild endeavour to obtain as soon as possible.' 

Under tins midancholy'he remained m Peru, 
until the tiiiic in winch the oflice of Ksquivcl ex¬ 
pired; after which, like a desperate man, he piir- 
,sujd and followed him, watching an opportunity to 
kill him, and wipe otf tin' sh*'me of the late aliVont. 
Ksquivii, being informed of this dcs})erale roo- 
lutioii by Ins tinaid^, (mdeavonred to avoid Ins 
enemy, and took a journey of liner or four hnn- 
dnxl leagues trom him, supposing that Aguire w'ould 
not pursue him at siaii a distaiiee ; but Ksciiuvel’s 


jkglit did but incri'asc Aguire’s sp(‘i'd in foliowing. 
The tirst joiirncy whieh Kscpiivci tcnik was to the 
city of J^os R(‘ves, l^eiiig three hundred and twenty 
leagues distant; hut m h'ss than tifteen days Aguire 
was there with him; wlimeupon Ks(pnvel took 


another Ihght, as tar as to the city of Quito, hi in<» 
fyur liundred leagues distant trom l.os U( \es; but 
in a little inifre than twenty flays Aguire was ag.iiri 


w'ith him ; whuii being nitimatid to i\>(puvel, he 
took another hup as far as Uozco, wlmh is li\e 
hiiiidrcd leagues from (^uito; but m a lew days 
after he ariived then', came also Aguirc', tra¬ 
velling all the way on foot, without shoes or stock¬ 
ings, saying, ‘ that it became not the condition of 
a wiiipt rasc’i\l to travel on horseback, or appear 


amongst men/ In this manner did Aguire haunt 
and pursue Ksquivcl for Vhree years and four 
moi*iths; who bthgg now tired and weaned with so 
many long and •tcflious juuniies, resolved to i\\ 
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liis jibocic at Cozco, where lie i)elicvcd that Aguire 
would Sf'arre adventure to attempt any tlwng against 
him, for fejtr of the judge*who governed that eily, 
who was a severe man, jmpartial and inflcxihl^^ in 
alii lis proceedyigs; and aceordinujy took il lodging' 
in the middle o4' the slre(d of the great ehnnh, 
^licre he lived with great earn and eaution, wear¬ 
ing a coat c)f mail under his upjier coat, and went 
always armed with his sword and dagger, winch 
* were weapons not agreixihle t(^ ins proh'ssioij. 
Ilow'i'ver Aguiro followe d shithcr als®>, and ha\ift;i^ 
in vain dogged him fre^m ])la( e to pjat e, day after 
day, he re'^olved to make tin' attempt nj)on ln,n iii 
Ills own house, wdiieli he entered, and Wcir,rUV.(l 
from room to rfiom, till at last he eame inio fiis 
study w'here l/icrneiado lay on a eoiieh asleep. 
Aguire stahht d him with his dagger with great 
tranquillity, and very leisurely wounded him 
other parts of tlie hody, w’hich were not eovererl 
with his coat of mail, !h' went out of the house 
in safety; hut as his resent mint was sated, lui 
'Uvw bi'gan’ to retl('( t upon the inexorable temjier 
of the go\enior of the place. Unih r lliis ajipre- 
lu'nsion he had not conqiosure imough tff tly to 
a sanctuary, wliich w'as near tlie plflre where ho 
committed the fact; but ran into thc' street, fran- 
tiek and distracted, proelaimmg himself a criminal, 
by '*rying out, ‘ Hide me, hide me/ 

The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Li¬ 
ce nciado, 111 flying his country to avoid the same 
person whom had before treated wdth so much 
insolence, and the liigh resentment^ of a man so 
incousiden^^jle, as Aguire, when much injured, are 
good admonilioiis to Tittle spirits in exalted sta¬ 
tions, to take care how tliey t»cat bra\e meT:i la 
low coiulition. 
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In tJntai hrcvi crcverant ofes, icu mcritmi seu terrettr.but frucuhu* 
scu multitudmis incrementiiu sa ictitate disctflina. LIV. 

I 

They rose in a short time to that pitch of wealth and grandeury 
.by means of an extensive commerce both by sea and land, by 
.n increase of tiic people, and by the reverence of their laws 
and discipline. 


]\Liny of the subjects of my papers will consist of 
such things as I iiave gatliLMctl Hum llie conversa-* 
tion, or hanicd from the coiuluet of a gentleman, 
has been very eonviusaiit iii our family, by 
name Mr. Charwell This pLosou was formerly 
a merchant in this city, who, by exact a'conoim, 
great frugality, and very furtuiiale ad ventures, was 
about U^entj^ >cars ’since,' and the fortieth ygar of 
his age, afhved to the estate which wti usually call 
a plumbt- fliis was a sum so nmeh beyond Ins 
Ill'll ambition, that he then r(‘solved to retire from 
the town, and the business of‘it together. AccokI-t 
ingly he daid out one half of his money upon the 
purchase of a nobleman's estah*, not many mihs 
distant from the country seat ot my Lady Lizard. 
From this neighbourhood our liist arqnainianee 
liegan, a^id has ever since been continued with 


* The person here alluded to under the name of Mr. Char- 
well, is said to I.ave been the chnritiblc Kdwr'rd Colston of 
Bristol, member of Parliament fp/ that city, died un¬ 
married in October 17*;^], about the close of his 85th year, 
d^C4y in kts understanding, without labour or sorrow.* 

* f 4.100,0U0o 
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equal application on both sides. Mr. Charwell 
visits \Qry few gentlemen in the country*; his most 
frequent airings in the summer-time are visits to 
my^Lady Lizaid. And ii* ever his affairs luring him 
up to town duftng the*winter, as soon as these are 
dispatched, he is sure to dine at her house, or to 
riiiake one at her tea-table, to take» her commands 
for the country. 

I shall hardly be able to give ar^ account how 
this gentleman has employed the twenty years since 
li/? made the purchase I ha\e mentioned, withouf 
first describing the coflditions of th^ estate. 

The estate then consisted of a good large old 
house, a park of ^000 acres, 8000 acres more of 
land divided into farms. The land not barren, 
but the country very thin of people, and these the 
only consumers of the wheat and barley that grew 
upon the premises. A river running by the hou5b, 
which was in the centre of the estate, but the same 
not navigable, and the 4*endcMng it aavigfible had 
been opposed by the generality of the whole country. 
The roads excessive bad, and no possibility of getting 
off the tenants corn, but at such a price ofj^arriage 
as would exceed the .whole value wl^'n jt came fo 
market, 'riic underwoods all destroyed, to lay the 
country open to my lord's pleasures; but thci e was 
indeed the less want of this fuel, there being large 
coal-pits in the estate, within two miles of the 
house, and such a plenty of coals ^ as was sufficient 
for whole co;#nties. But then the want of water- 
carriage made these also a mere drug, and almost 
every man'j for fetching. JVIany timber-trees were 
still standiiig only for ^ant of chapmen, very little 

* The scene is ilUchosen, for the country yields non%; in 
Northamptonshire the ii^abitants are supplied with coals from 
©thci counties. 
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boiiiiT for building in a country so lliin of 

people, iiiid tliose at a greater distance ,beiiig in no 
likelihood of buying pennyworths, if th('y must be 
at the eluiriTe of laud (“arriam*. Vet ev<Mv tn^e ’vas 
\ allied at a iimcl'i greater price than would be given 
for it in the jilace; so was eveiy acre of land in 
the paik; and-as for the tenants they were all 

liickcfl to ♦•\liI'luatV, and almost e\erv one of them 

» 

beggars. Alhthese things Mr. Cliarwidl knew very 
v/ell, yet was not discouraged from going on with 
Ills pin chase. 


Hut in the fiist place, ho resolved that a hiiiulrod 
in family should not ruin him, it had done his 
prc'deecbsor, I’licrefore pretending to dislike the 
situation^ of the old house, he made choice of 
another at a mile distance liighcr up the river, at 
a corner of the park, where, at the expeiice of-t* 
ol* 50001. and all the ornaments of the old house, 
he built a new one, with all convenient oilieas 
more suitable to his’revenaes, yet not much larger 
than my lord's dog-kennel, and a gruit deal less 
than his lordship's stables. 

The eext thing was to reduce his park. lie took 
down a great many pales, and witli tliese inc losi'd 
only '200 acres of it near adjoining to Ills new hi»use. 
The nst he converted to breeding cattle, which 
yielded greater profit. 

The tenants began now to bo very much dissa¬ 
tisfied w'ith the loss of my lord's family, which had 
been a constant market for great quantities of tlu'ir 
corn; and with the disparking so much land, liy 
which provisions were likely to be inerpased m so 
dispeopled a country. ^I'hey were afraid* they must 
be obligeil them wives to cohsuinc the whole pro¬ 
duct of tlieir furnjS, and tliat they should be soon 
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undone by the ceconomy and frugality of this gen¬ 
tleman,, 

iMi . Charwell was sensible their fears were but 
too just; and that, if neither their goods could be 
earned off to* distant miiikets, jior the* markets 
brought home ter their goods, liis tenants must run 
iiway from their farms, lie had no hopes of mak¬ 
ing the river navigable, which was a point that 
could not be obtained by all the interest of iiis 
predecessor, ami was therefore not likely to be 
yielded up to a man who was not yt^ known in 4hf 
e(/imtry. All that wrfis left for hiyi was to bring 
the iinivket hom^^ to his tenants, winch was the 

iv llung he intended before he ventured (!pon 
purchase, lie had even then projected in his 
thoughts the plan i>f a great town just«below the 
old house; he therefore presently set liimselfabout 
the execution of his project. 

'Jhe thing has succeeded to his wish. In the 
space ot twenty years is s(^ fortunate gs to see 
1000 new houses upon his estate, and at least 
5000 new people, men, women and c*liildren, in- 
halatants ot those houses, who are comfortably 
suhMbtcd by their o^wn labour, without Ciiarge to 
INli. Charwell, and to the great prftfit of his te¬ 
nants. 

It cannot be imagined that such a body of people 
can be subsisted at less than 5l. per head, or 250001. 
per annum, the greatest part of which sum is an¬ 
nually expen^led for provisions among the farmers 
of the next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of 
Mr. Charwell are nearest of all otheij^o the market, 
they hav^\he best prices for their goods by all that 
IS saved in the carriage. 

But some provisions are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer t:arriage tbiiu from 

r 3 
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llic (*\trnnn parts of his lauds; aud I think I have 
bt t ii lold, .that for tin? suil^Io article of milk, at a 
pint every day for ev( rv house, his tcnauls take 
from tins town not much less than .OOOl. per an- 
imni. 

'II 1 C soil of all kinds, wliich is made evi ry year 
by the eonsuuiption of so great a town, 1 ha\r 
heard has been valued at ^OOl. per annum. It tins 
b(’ true, the estate of Mr. Charvvell is so nuieh im* 
piov<(l in tins very article, sinc(* all this is canii*d 
o^u' upon his ^ands by the hack rarnuge of tliose 
very carts ^^hK'h were loaden by his tenants with 
provisions and other necessaries tor the people. 

A hundied thousand bustiels of coal are ne¬ 
cessary to supply so great a multitude with 
fuel. And as these are taken out of the coal- pits 
ot Mr. Cliarwell, he reemves a penny for eveiv 
bivrhel; so that this verv article is an adihtion of 
400 I. per annum to his revenues. And as the towTi 
and peopje are every year increasing, the levf'iuit^ 
in the abovehientioned, and many other artu le^, 
are increasing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the fatmlv 
of the ^predecessor. 'Ihc consumption of 5000 
people is greater than can be made by any lilty oi 
the greatest families in Great Britain. 'Ihe t< nants 
stand in no need of distant markets, to take f)rt 
the product of their farms. 7'he peopl(‘ near tht ir 
own doors are already more than they are able to 
supply; and what is wanting at home for tins pin- 
pose is siijiplied from places at grca'ter distame, 
at whatsoevewprice of carriage. 

All the farmers every where near the,^ river are 
now, in their turn, for an ^ act of parliament to 
make it navigable,’yiat they may have an easy cm- 
riage for their corn, to so good a market. 'I'hc 
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tenants of Mr. Charwell, that they may Jiave (he 
whole market to themselves, are almc^st tlie only 
pei"son& against it. But they will not be long able 
to op])ose it: their leases are near expiring : and 
tis*they are gijown veryVich, there are iiKiny other 
persons ready to take their farms at more than 
^double the j)rescnt rents, even though the river 
should be made navigabh', and distant people let in 
to sell I heir provisions together vfith these farmers. 
As for i\Ir. Charwell hunself, he i^ m no manner 
pain lest his lands should fall in their value Ijy 
tli(' cheap carriage of jirovisions from distant places 
to his town. He knows very well that cheapness 
o{ provisions was one great means of bringing to- 
getlu r f>o great numbers, and tliat they must be 
li^ ld togf tiler by the same means, llot seems to 
have* uolbing more in his thoughts, than to increase 
Ins town to such an extent, that all the couutry^'or 
ten iniU's round about shall be little enough to sup¬ 
ply il. He considers that at how great a distance 
sniv(‘r provisions shall be brought thitfier, they 
in ist 111(1 at last m so much soil fur hi^ estate, and 
lb it the fanners of other lands will by Ibis means 
coritnbule to the iinjiroveinent of bis owm- 

lint by what encouragements and vewards, by 
what arts and policies, and what sort of*people Int 
h;is iiiMled to live upon his estate, and how he has 
eaabled them to subsist by their own labc^ur, to 
t le grt at improvement of his lands, will be the 
sabjccts of some ot my future precautions. 


‘ TO THE GUARDI^. 

si€i, March l6. 

‘ By your paper of'Saturday last, you 
give the town hopes that you^vwll dedicate that day 
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to rcli:^ion/ You could not bc”;in it Lrltor Ilian by 
warning >our pu])ils of the poiboii vented under a 
pretence lo free-thinking. It you can spare roem 
in your next Salur<lay’b paper for a few lines on 
the sam(‘ cubjecl, these aiv^it jour disposal. 

‘ I luippi'iied to be present* at a public convei’sa- 
tion ot some ul tlie defendeis of this discourse <)f 
free-lhinking, aiiU others that differed from them; 
\.here I had the diversion of hearing tlie saine man 
in one breath pcisuade us to freedom of thought^ 
and in the iiey<^ ofler to demonstrate that we luid 
no freedom in any tiling. One would think men 
sliuiild blush to iind themselves entangled in a 
gieafcr contradiction than any the discourse ridi¬ 
cules. This pniK iple of free fatality or n^ccbsaiy 
liberty is worthy fundamental of the new sect; 
and indeed this opinion is an evidence and clcai- 
nt ss so nearly related to transubstaiitiatioii, that 
the same genius seems requisite for either. It is fit 
the world should know how far reason abandons 
men that VouM employ it against religion ; whiLli 
intention, I hopey justifies this trouble fro’in, Sir, 

Your hearty well-wislier, 

ATiiri s/ 
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• Venit ad me %ape dam tarn ■ ■ »■ ■ 

Veuitu tnmium indulges^ fumium inept us es, 

Nmiiim ipse est dut us pratter aquum^ue et bon^m* 

TEK. Adelplj. Act i. Sc. 1, 

• # 

He is perpetually coming t® me, and lingingf m my ears, that 
I do wrong to indulge him so much in the article of dress ; 
but the fault lies in his own excessive and unrcasoiftble 
seventy. 

WiiKX I am in deep meditation in order to'give 
my wardb proper precautions, I have a principg^l 
regard to the prevalence of things which people of 
mf«it neglect, and from which those of no merit 
raise to themselves an esteem* of tlTis nature is 
the business of dress. It is weak m*a man of 
thought and reflection to be either depressed or ex¬ 
alted from the perfections or disadvantagt^ of liis 
persojii. However there is a respective conduct to 
b(' observed in the habit, according to thu*emincnt 
distinction of the body, either way. A gay youlli 
m the possession of an ample fortune could not 
recommend his understanding to those who aie 
not of his acquaintance more suddenly, than by so¬ 
briety in his hi^it; as this is winning at first sight, 
so a person gorgeously fine, which in itself should 
avoid the attraction of the belioldei'S^eyes, gives 
as immediate offence. • 

1 make it my busine*ss when Lady^ Lizard's 
youngest daughter, Miss Molly, i)^ making cloaths, 
to consider her from head to foot, and cannot be 
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t iisy vhuii there is any doubt lies upon me con¬ 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any otlie** part of 
her head-dress, which by its darkiioss or livelfncss 
might 1(^0 much allay or *brighten lier comi)le.yon. 
'l'h(‘re is something loose in. looking as well as you 
possibly can; but it is also a \ice not to take care 
how" von look. # 

The nidi^^cietv")!! of believing that great qualities 
make up foii the \Yant nl tilings less considerable, 
is punished too severely in those wlio are guilty ot 
It. Every day's exp* rieuce •shews us, among 
variety of people with whoiif we are not acquainted, 
thijt w'c take inqiresMoiis too fevouruble and too 
disadvantageous of men at fust sight fiom their 
habit. I take this to be a point of gi eat eonsidera- 
tion*, and I shall consider it in my future precau¬ 
tions as such. As to the female world, I shall give 
/iieiR my opinion at large by way of comment upon 
a new suit ol the Sparklei’s, which is to ci>ine hc^nie 
next week. • 1 deifign it« a model for the ladles ; 
she and Ehave had three private meetings about it. 
As to the men, 1 am very glad to hear, being my- 
self a fellow of Lincoln-college, that there is at 
last in one qf our universitio« arisen a happv (;enins 
for little things. It is extremely to be lamented, 
that hitherto wc come from the college as unable to 
put on our own cloaths as wc do from niirise. We 
owe many misfortunes, and an unbappv bac kward- 
nes:> in urging our way in the world, to tlie neglect 
of these less matters. E/jr this rel^son I shall au¬ 
thorise and su])port the gentleman who writes me 
the followiTilf letter; and though, out^of dillidencc 
of the reception his proposal should me*:t with Iroin 
mu, he has gi^^en himself \oo ludicrous a figure; 
I doubt not bqjt from hia notices to make men, 
who cannot arrive'at learning in that place, come 
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from thence without appearing ignorant; anr! 
as can, .truly knowing without appearing"bookibli. 


* XO Tin: GUARDUN. 

SIR, Oxford, March 18, 171--13. 

* I FORESEE that you# Will have many 
correspondents in this place ; but as«l have often 
observed, with grief of heart, that scholars are 
wretchedly ignoraiU in the seieiiee I profess, I flat¬ 
ter myself that my letter ^^ill cam place in your 
pjipers. 1 have inatfle it my study, Sir, in these sutils 
of learning, to look into the nature of dress, and am 
what they call an acadcanu al beau. I lu^ve often 
lamented that I am obligrrl tt> wear a grave habit, 
since-by that means I have not an c^ppoilunity to 
intfovhire fashions amongst onr young gf iitleineii ; 
anrj so am forcf’d, contrary to my own inclinations, 
and lh(' expectation of alt who know iifo, to*,jj)p« .ir 
in print. I hn,ve inrlccd met with some ^iicc o-, m 
ihe jirojects 1 have ronuniinit ated to sonu' sjiarks 
ivith wh.om 1 Cim intimate ; and I cannot wVhonl .i 
6«*crct tniiiiiph ronh’ss^ that tlie slec.wtis turned uj> 
with gre('n velvet, which now tlouri^li thiougluuit 
the university, sprang originally from iny iiivenlKui. 

‘ As it is necessarv to have th.e head ch'ar, as 
well as the complexion, to be pt rfect in this part 
of learning, I rarely mingle with the men (lor I 
abhor wine), Vint frcquejit (he tea-tables of the 
1 idios. I know every part of tlu'ir dress, and can 
name al) thejr things by their names.”*! am con¬ 
sulted aboi^: every orn^iiiient they buy; and, I 
speak it without vanity, "have. avrry*pretty fancy .to 
knots and the like. Sometimes ^ take a needle, 
and spot a piece of muslin fur jTretty Patty Cross- 
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stitch, who is my present favourite, which, she says, 

I do neatly enough; or read one of yoiir^papers, 
and ex|)lain the motto, which they all like iniglitily. 
Bui then I am a sort of petty tyrant amongst them, 
for I o\\n I have my humours. If any thiiij; bo 
amiss, they ure sure Mr. bleck will find fault; if 
ail} hoity-toity^things make a fuss, they are sure to 
be taken to pieces the next visit. I am the dread 
of ]K>or Ctli.i, whose wTa]')j)in‘;-gown is not right 
Intlia ; and am avoided by 'I’halastns in her second- 

' ft 

dftind nuintua, which several masters of arts think 
very line, whiveas 1 perceiv’d it had been scoured 
With half an eve. 

^ Thus liave 1 endeavoured to improve my under- 
slandiiig, and am desiious to cominiiiiicate my in¬ 
nocent tli^covm'ies to those, who, like me, may 
dislinguish themselves more to advantage by their 
IpjcJics than their iiimds. I do luU tiniik the pains 
I hd\e taken, in these my stiida s, thrown aw'ay, 
since Ivy thi^e mci^ns, 1 am not very valu¬ 

able, 1 aiy ho\ve\er not dL agH eabh*. Would gen¬ 
tlemen but reflect upon what I say* they wouW 
take care to make the best of themselves; for I 
ihink it intolerable that a blockhe.i l should be *a 
sl( \en. Th*{)U”h cveiy man lannot fill his liead 
with learning, it is in any one’s power to wear a 
pretty periwig; let him who cannot say a ^Mtty 
thing, keep Ins teeth white at least; he wlio hath 
no knack at writing sonnets, may liow'cver have a 
soft hand; and he may arch his ^eye-brows, who 
hath not strcngtii of gciiius for thc^nathcmatics. 

‘ After-ithe conclusion of the peaci', we shall 
undoubtedly liave new fashions from*lTance; and 
1 liave some rq^ison to thitk that som? particulari¬ 
ties in the garb gf tlicir abbes may be transplanted 
iiither to advaflUge, What I find becoming in 
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thfiir dr<^s?i T liope I may, without tho imputation 
of Vjein" ])opishly inclinod, adopt into our habits ; 
hutf. would lui\o the authority of the 

Guardian to (•ountenancti mo in this harmless de- 
sil’A. T woLih^ not heuphy assuny:* to my?)Clf a jii- 
nsdiction over any of'our youtii, but such as are 
iii<'aj)able of impiovrmont any other way. As for 
fli(‘ aukward < rcatures that mind their studu s, I 
look n[)on them as irreclaimabl?. But o\er the 
aforemimtioned order of men, I de^^-fie a commits- 
Sion from you to exercise full autlu^rity. lleruiiy 
I*s!icill be t iiablerf fryin time to tnyt; to introduei! 
se\cial ]>retlv od<iiieK-(’s in the taking and tucking 
up of gowii^', to regulate the diuKUisious of wig^, to 
vary th(\ tufts upon caps, and to enlarge oriiairow 
the liLins ot bands, as I shall think iiio«t tor the 
publi( good. 

‘ I lia\(' jin'pared a treatise against the ciaui'-it 
aiifl beida*-!! which I am told is not ill clone; 
artd 1 ia\e ihiown togelher soiiu' hasty obsci \ations 
upon stockings, uhnh ni\ fiiinds assfne me I luxal 
lud be asliaiiu d (d. But I shall not ofTcr them to 
tlie publu k, until they an' aj)]uo\e(l ot at our fe¬ 
male eliih ; wliK h I am the nu»ri’ willing tTj do, l^‘- 
c ;uL^ ‘ I aru aire ot'^lieir praise; tc^' liu'y own I 
mull 1 -land tin ^e thing'-- beller than ihev di^. 1 ^hall 
1'‘nan bi' \fr\ pii^iid ot your eiieoui .igeiiK'iil ; tor, 
next to kei'pmg the niiixersity clean, in\ gieatest 
ambilion is to lie ihoughl, Sir, 

Your most olxalient, 

liLimbh' seivant, 

SiSlON SLtKK.* 

* S kind of npckcloth s?> called, whcifte such as soldjlheupi 
were styled habcidashers 
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■—Hue f'roplus me, 

Dum doceo onincs, *vc,i online adife. 

IJdU. 2 Sat, iii. 80. 

I 

Attend ,my lecture, whilst T plainly show, 
llut all mankind are m.id, from high to low. 

« « 

Tuf.RE nn oblique way of n*proof, wliiuli takes 
off from the sharpne'^s of il; anti tin adtlrt s.s in 
flatterv, which makes it a^rt'eablc ihouiih ms-er so 
;;n)ss : but of til) llatte'rers, the inosl skilful is he 
who can rio what y)ii like, without sa\ing any 
tlf?n>i which arnius he docs it for\our sake; the 
most winning circumstance in the woild being the. 
(onfornyity o*' manir rs. ? speak of this tis a prac¬ 
tice n('cesiytr\ in gaming pcoph* of s('n?t(', ^^ho are 
not yet gntai up to sidr-coiicmt ; tliose who are 
bir gone^ m admiration of tluansidves need not he 
tf^alrd with so much delic‘ae\i 'J’lie following halter 
puts tills matter m a ])l(Msanl and uncommon light; 
'J’he author of it attai ks this mc(; with an air of 
rompliance, and alarms us against it b} exliuiting 
us to it. 

^ TO Tin: GUAKDI.VN. 

^ SIR, 

^ As you profess to encourdge all tho?e 
who any'way contribute lo tiic public good, I 
flatfer myselt I n]ay claim your ecuntenaiicc and 
protection. I aiif by prokssion a rnad-doctor, but 
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of a pcciilTar kind, not of those wliosc aim it is to 
nMnov(i plirun/ies, but one who makes-it my busi- 
nese to confer an agreeable madness on my fellow- 
creatures, for their mutual delight and benefit. 
JSintc it is agveed by tin* plnlosojihers, tluit hap|)i- 
iit'ss and niis(‘iy t:oiisist rhielly in the imagination, 
nothing is more necessary to mankind in genei\il 
fluin this ])leLising deliiium, which renders every 
one satislicd with lumb(‘lf, and persuades him that 
* all others are eiiually so, 

‘ I ha\e for several velars, both •at home iWid 
abroad, made this i 4 lence my particular studv, 
winch 1 may venture to say 1 have improved lu 
almost all the courts of Europe; and have rediTced 
it into so safe and c‘asy a method, as to practise it 
on both sexes, of what disposition, age ftr cjuality 
soever, with success. What i iiables me to perform 
this great work, is tin' use of my Obscquium Calhrj- 
licon, or the Giiiiid Elixir to support the spirits of 
human naturtx 'I’his rc*medy js ol the nio^t grate¬ 
ful flavour in the world, and agrei^s with all tastes 
whatever. It is delicate to the sflises, delightful 
tf) the operation, mav he taken at all hours with¬ 
out eourniemeiit, aiid^ is as jnopeily giveiwit a b»*ll 
or j)ia\ house as m a private ( h.imbeir It restoies 
and VIVIlies the most dejtH led iiiimls, corrects and 
Cvtracls all that is paiiitul m the knowledge of a 
inaiTs self. Om^ dose of it will instantly disperse 
itsedt ilnoiigh thi' whole animal system, dissipate 
th(* iiist moin^is of distrust so as never to retuin, 
and so exinhfratc the ihain and rarify the gloom 
of relieetion, as to give the patients a new How of 
spirits, a vfvac ity of behaviour, and a pleasing de¬ 
pendence upon their own capacilii^s. 

^ I.ret a person be ever so f;^' gone, I advise 
him not to despair; even tliough he has beta 
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troiibli'd many yrars with restless refleetions, which 
bv lonif n^! 2 le^‘t have har(leiit*(l into sclllcc^ consi- 
denition. 'I’hose that have been stini^ with satiic 
may hen' find a certain antidot<', uhich infallibly 
disperses all thc-n'inains of,jxiiMni*that has bet'n 
left in th(' undi'rstanflnnr h\ baft euies. It for- 
tifi(‘s tlie heart,ai^anist the lanc'oiir of j^aiDjihlets 
the iiivet(’ra('y gt (‘pipiMins, and the niortirieation 
of lampoon*': a^ has be' ii uft( n experienced by 
several pc'rsuns of both sexe*', ciuring the seasons 
wf'l’imbndi^e and the Hath. 

‘ 1 eonld as farther instanr es of my Miccess, pnj- 
<hice cerlilicates and testimonjal^^ tioin the fa¬ 
vourites and ghostly fatheis of the ino^t (‘ininent 
princes of I'airojM*; but sh.dl contemt niVself with 
the inenfton of a few cnicb, whn h I have per¬ 
formed by this my ifrand unuc.'ral restorative, 
diJ;ing the practice of one month onlv since I came 
to this city. 


Cures in the month of February^ 1712-1.3. 

^ George S])onde(*, esip poet, and inmate of tlio 
parish (^f St. JhiuTs, C'ovent-Lnirden, fell into vi- 
otent tits of ^tlie sph'On iit>op a thin tiiird niglit. 
Ho had l^een trighted into a vi rtigo by the s«iiind 
of; cat-calls on the first daymid ilie Ireipn'iit 
hissings on the secoiul niadt' turn unable t(j endnie 
the bare pronunciation of tlie hdtei S. I seaniu'fl 
into the causes of his distempm'; and by the |)re- 
scription of a dose of iiiy Obs( (\\ aim, prepared 
secundum artem, recovered him to his natural stale 
of madness.• I <'ast in at projier intervals the words, 
III taste of tlic town, Knvy of ( riticks Had per¬ 
formance of the« actors, and tlu' like. lie is so 
perf^tly curefi Uiat he Ini'* promised to bung 
another play upon Hie stages next winter. 
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‘ A lad;) of professed virtue, of the parish of 
Si. Jaiiieb's, Wcslniinster, who hatli desired her 
iiiiuie may be concealed, having taken offence at 
a jihrase of double meaning in'conversation, un¬ 
discovered by any other "in the company, •suddenly 
h'll into a, cold,lit of'modesty. Ujjon a right ap¬ 
plication of praise of her viilue, 1 thri*w the lady 
rtiU) an agreeable waking dream,*settled the fci- 
mentation of Iut blood into a wafni charity, so as 
to inakt' lier look with patience on tlte very gentle¬ 
man that oliriided. 

llilaria, of t1i(^ rib'll of St, Giles's in tlie 
fields, a eo(|uettr o| huig prarticfg was by the re- 
piinianfl ol an oM maiden rt‘(hic(Hl to look gtave 
in coinjui/i ^, and d- nv lin .M-lf the, play of the fan. 
In da »i'(, -fie I)iouL:lit to su( h nudantholy cn- 
( uni^laiw tint she would sonietiiiK's uiiawari s 
tall into devotiem at (liuith. I advised luT«to 
take a lew innoec ut Ireeclonis with occasional 
ki^-e'', ju-esc iih(d hci the exercise* of the (*^’es, and 
nnineduitelv laiscd her to her lormer state of life. 
She on a ^liddi'ii in oven.'d her diiM^les, furled her 
tan, thiew round lier glances, and for these two 
Sundays last pa^t has not once been sc^n in 
alic‘i live posture. this the ehurc+iw'ardins are 
readv to atte.st upon oath. 

* Aiidiew 'terror of the Middle temple, Mo- 

lax k, was almost induced by an agt'd bencher of 

the siun<3 house to leave off bright conversation, 

and pore over C’oke upon Littleton, lie was so 

dl thrit his Uat began to flap, and lie vvas^ seen 

tme day in the last term at Westiuinster-hall. 
•/ 

'1 his patient had quite lost his spirit of eontra- 
diclion; 1^ hy the dib^.llation of a few t)f my vi- 
vifv mg drops in his ear, drew ^lim from hi^ le- 
tliargy, and restored him to usual vivacious 
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misunderstanding. Jle is at present very easy in 
his coiiditKJii. 

‘ 1 will not dwell upon Mic recital of the inou- 
ineriible cures I have peilormed within twenty davs 
last past; hiit rather proceefl to exhort all pei'S'^ons 
of whatever age, complexion or vpialitv, to take 
as soon as possible of this my inti^llectiial oil^: 
which aj^plu'd at tin? ear seizes all the senses wuh 
a most agreeable trans]iorl, and discovers its et- 
teets, not onK to tla^ satisfaelion ol tlu' patient, 
L-iT. all wlio 'converse with, allend upon, or anv 
wav relate to him or lua* tlia/i reii'ivus the knirlK 

ft 

infection. It is often administen <1 by (baml)ci- 
maicls, valets, or any the most mnorant domestic; 
It being one peculiar exeellenee of this mv-oil, that 
it is most? prevalent, the nion^ unskiltul the p-tusoii 
is or appears who applies it. Jt is ab.^olutcly inj- 
ct-^sary tor ladies to take a dose ol it just betoie 
they take coach to go a \isiting. 

‘ But, I of]'end tliy public, as lioraec saul, whxU 
1 trespass on any of your time. Cove me leave 
then, Mr. IroiTS)ide, to maki’ you a ]n*eseiit of a 
drachm or two of my oil; though 1 hti\e (ause to 
fcv*,r my ^prescriptions will not lia\e the t fleet upon 
you I could Svish : therefuie 1 flo not c-ndcaVour 
to bribe you in my favour by tlie present of my 
oil, but wholly depend upon your jiublie sjiiiitaud 
generosity; which, 1 liopig will n'coinmeiid to the 
world the useful endtiavouis of, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

most faithful, most devoted, 

most humble servant and admirer, 

« 

Gn ATIiO. 


‘ Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 
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^ N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reason¬ 
able rates to i^eiilleiiien o7”th(i' uni\c*iisiticb, who 
deswe to be qualified for writiiif^ dedications; and 
to >oung lovers and fortune -liunUirs, to be paid at 
the^lay of marriage. I fnstnict persons 6f bright 
capacities to flatter others, and those of the iiieaiiebt 
to flatter themselves. 

* ‘ I was the first inventor of pocket looking- 
glasses/ 


12. WI:DN£SDAY, march 25, 1X13. 



y’t'l jU!J r.il rectum^ tiisi quod placuit sihif ducunt: 

Velquia turpe putant panre mxnwihui’^ 

HOIl. 2. Kp. i. 84. 

IMITATFD, 

VouM think no fools disgraced the former (fign, 

Did not some gMVe examoles vet rciTifln, 

\Vh o scorn a lad should match his fadier’s okill. 

And having once been wrong, will be >o still. POPE. 

\Viin\ a pt^cm niakcts its first appefirancfe in the 
world, I ha\e always obbcived, tliat it gives eni- 
ployiiient to a greater number ot critics, than any 
other kind of writing. Whether it be that most 
iiiLMi, at some time of their lives, ha\e tru d llieir 
talent that w^iy, and . tlnfreby tlimk they have a 

w % 

iiglit to judge; or whether tliey imagine, that their 
making shrewd observations upon the polite arts, 
gives them^ii pretty figure ; or whether tdiere may 
not be some jealousy and caution in Lt stowing 
applause upon those who writ^ cluelly for fame. 
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Whatever The reasons be, we find few discouraged 
by the delicacy and danger of such an undertaking. 

I think it certain that most men arc niitunilly 
not only capable of being pleased ^\ith that ^^hich 
raises agreeable pictures in the fancy, but wiVing 
also to own it. * But then there ^are. many, who, 
by false apjdicatioiis of some rules ill iinder&tood, 
or out of deference to men whose o}anions they 
value, have forir.ed to tin niselv(*s eertuin sehenu s 
and systems of satisfaction, and will not be j^lrased, 
ojit of their own ^^ay. 'I’hese arc not entics tliein- 
selves, but n*adcis of critics, who, without the 
labour of perdsing authors, *are al h* to gi\c' tlinr 
fharacUns in general ; and kno'.v ju*?! as imu li of 
the sev(Tal species ol poetry, as those who le.td 
books ofj peograpliy do of tin genius of this c'r that 
people or nation. 'J hese g( iillemen deli\u' tin ir 
opinions seiitc utiouslv, and in general teini'^; to 
wnieh It Lx’ing inipossibh* readiU to frann- (nm* 
pl(‘te answers, they have ollen the satislaeiiori ol 
]ea\ing‘the koard i*ii trnihiph. As young pej''On-. 
and partly athe ladies, art* lialjle to he hd 
aside by llie‘-e tyrants in wit, I sJiall evamine two 
or thn efcot the many strata<*( ms tln v use, and sub- 
join such piticaution? as mav^limder candid rvadeis 
from btkfie deceived lh(*reb\. 

I’he hist 1 shall take rnUicc* of is an ohjertion 
commonly offered, viz. ‘ that such a pocin hath 
indeed some good lines in it, but it is not a n giH 
far piece.* This, for the inO‘*f part, is urgt d by 
those whose knowledge isdiawn IrJm some famous 
French critics, who have written upon the epic 
poem, the drama, and the great kinds of poeliy, 
which cajinot subsist without great rcg‘;.larity ; but 
ougiit by no nieAns to be rcquiied in odes, epistles, 
puncgyiics, and fb6 like, which naturally admit oJ 
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greator liberties. The enthusiasm in ocl(;s, and the 
lieedoni'of c])istles, is rarely disputed: but 1 luive 
often heard the poems upon public occasions, writ¬ 
ten i^i heroic verse, which 1 choose to Cfirfl pane¬ 
gyrics, severely ceusui\?d upon tins account; tlie 
reason whereof I cannot guess, unless it be, that 
bfjhcause they an* written in the samtj kind of num- 
liers and spirit as an epic poem, tlJfcy ought there- 
foie to lia\e the same regularity. Now an epic 
)'*oeni consisting chiedv in narration, it is necessary^ 
th.>t the incidents •‘iliould be related m the same 
order tliat tliev are supposed to have been tran¬ 
sacted. But in wofks of the abo\emciitioned kind, 
there is no more reason that such order should l:e 
obsei%cd, ’thau that an oration sliould be a% metho¬ 
dical as an historv. I think it sulHcieiit that the 
gnait hints, suggested from tlie subject, be so dis¬ 
posed, that tlie first nrav naturally prcjiare the 
reiulcr for wliat follows, and so on ; and that their 
places cannot be changed* witInftit <Iisifdvantage to 
the whole. I will add furtln r, thM fumetimes 
gentle deviations, sumelime.T bold and even abrupt 
digressions, where the dignity of the subje^ ‘<een\jj 
to give the impulse, are proofs of a imble genius; 
as w inding about and rt*turning artfullv to the mam 
dcrjign aie marks of addrt'ss and dexleritv. 


Another artifice made use ol bv prelenders to 
criiicisiiT, is an insinuation, ‘ that all that is good is 
borrowed from tlie ancients.' 'I’his is \erv common 
ill tlie mouths^of pedants, and perhaps in their 
h<‘arts too ; but is often urged by men of no great 
learning, fur reasons very olnions. Now iiatuie 
being still tl^c same, it is impossible for air* uiodeiu 
writer to paint her otherwise than the aiicierils 
have done. If, for example, I waJ to describe the 
general's horse at the battle of* Blenheim as lyy 
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fancy represented such a noble beast, and that 
descriptioh should resemble what Virgil hath drawn 
for the horse of lus hero, it w'ould be almost ;fs ill- 
natured^ to \irge that [ had stolen my desenntion 
from V irgil, as* to reproach the duke of IMarlbo* 
rough for fighting like ^Eneas. All that the most 
exquisite judgiiient can perform is, out of that grq^t 
variety of circ^imstances w'hcreiii natural objects 
may be considered, to select the most beautiful ; 
and to place images in such vie\vs and lights as wilf 
jfffect the fancy after the must^ delightful tnanqer- 
Rut over and above a painting of nature, a 
learned reader will find a new beauty siipcradded 
in a happy imitation of some famous ancient, as it 
revives m his mind the pleasure he took in his first 
reading*bueh an author. Such copyings as these 
give that kind of double delight which we perceive 
\TIicii we look upon the children of a beautiful 
couple; where the eye is not more charmed with 
the syfiinictry of the pai;ts, than tlui mind by ob¬ 
serving tW3 resemblance transmitted from parents 
to their ofl’sp"^g, and the mingltd features of the 
father jyid mother. The phrases of holy writ, and 
ifilusions to several passage^ in the inspired wri¬ 
tings (tbougfi not produced as proofs of doctrine) 
add majesty and authority to the noblest discourses 
of the pulpit: in like manner an imitation of tlie 
air of Homer and Virgil raises the dignity of.modern 
poetry, and makes it ap])ear stately and venerable. 

TIic last observation 1 shall malfri at picsent is 
upon the disgust taken Ly those cfitics, who put 
on their eloaths prettily, and dislike every thing that 
is not wntU n with ease. I hereby tljprefore give 
the genteel parU of the learned world to understand, 
that every Ihou^t which is agreeable to nature, 
and expressed in language suitable to it, is wntteu 
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with ease. There are some things which must be 
written with strength, winch nevertheless arc easy. 
The «tatue of the gladiator, though represented in 
such a posture as strains every muscle, is as^casy as 
that "ftf Venus ; because, the one ex^:)resses strength 
and fury as naturally as the other doth beauty and 
softness. 'I'he passions are sometuiiQs to be roused, 
as well as the fancy to be entert^iined; and the 
soul to be exalted and enlarged, as we^l as soothed. 
This .often requires a raised ligurative style; which 
rea^iers of low apprejliensions ur soft ana languid dis^ 
j)asitions (having hear4 of tlie wortU, fustian and 
bombast) are apt t(^ reject as stiff and affected liyi- 
guage. Hut nature and reason appoint different 
li.irbs for different things ; and since I write this to 
tJi(j men t)f dress, 1 will ask them if a solcTier who 
is to mount a breach, should be adorned like a 
beau, who is spruced up for a ball ? 


N« 13. THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1713. 

t 



Pudere et hhcralxtaU liheroi 
Retirt^re, suflus esse credo, quam mctu* 

TER. Adc-Iph. Act. i. .Sc. 1. 

I esteem it better t^keep childrc,n in .iwe by a sense of shame* 
and a condescension to their inclinations, than by fear. 

7’hr reader has had some account of the whole 
family of th?l Lizards, -cxcejit i1k‘ younger sons. 
These are the branches which cw^linarily spread 
tLemselves, when they happen to%c hopeful, into 
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other houses, and new generations, as honourable, 
numerous; and wealthy as those from whence they 
lire derived. For this reason it is, that a very pe¬ 
culiar reoard is to be had to their education. 

Yoiiirg men, ;tvhen they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own iiiclihatioiis, delight either in 
those aecomplishments we call their exercise, in 
the sports of tfie field, or in letters. l\lr. Thomas, 
the second son,** does not follow any of these with 
too decj) airatteiition, but took to each of them 
.enough ne\f.r to appear ungraceful or ignorant, 
Tliis general ipclinatibn makes him the more agree¬ 
able, and saves bim from tlie imputation of p.edan- 
trj^. Ills (arriagi; is so easy, that he is acceptable 
to all .witli wlioiii he converses; he gentnilly falls 
ill with die inr liniition of his coinjiany, is never as¬ 
suming, or ])r( himself to othi rs. Tlius he 
sbvaNS gains fc^oiir without envy, and has every 
niarfs good v^idics. It is remarkable, that from his 
birth t^) this dav, thouLdi he is now four and twf iit), 
I do not n im niber ll’arhe has ever lunl a debate 
with anv of 1> - plnvfrllows or fiieiuls.* 

Ills tlioc.ghts, and present appluations are to 
intfi a court life; for wliich, mdec'd, I fiiimot 
but think hi'm ])eculiar\ forfiu'd : tor he has-joined 
to tins' comjdacencN of manners a great natural 
sagacity, and can very ^^ell dittingui'^li between 
things and appe.'irunta s. d hat wav ()t life', wherein 
all men are iivaK, <hniai.ds grcait < ircuinspcclion to 
avoid controveiMcs arisim* Irom diniu'i ntiiiteiests ; 
but he who is by natun' V)f a tlexfhV t( iiijx'r lias his 
work half done. 1 ha\e been particularly yileasc d 
with his behaviour towards women: in: has the 
skill, iif th('ir ronversatiop, to eonvt.^^e witli them 
ns)* a rn.in wuulj^ with those from whom he niiglit 
have expcctaliof^^;, ljut without making requests. 
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I do not know that 1 ever heard him make what 
they call a compliment, or be particular, in his ad* 
iiress to* any lady; and yet 1 never heard any wo¬ 
man speak of him but with a peculiar regard. I 
belictf^e he has been often beloved, but know not 
that he was ever yet* a lover. The great secret 
among tlicm is to be amiable without design. He 
hits a voluble speech, a vacant coTintenance, and 
easy action, which represents theTact which he is 
relating with greater delight tlian if would have 
been to liave been present at the transaction he r«-^ 
counts. Tor you sJfee \t not only your own way by 
the bare narration, but have the additional plea¬ 
sure of his sense of it by this manner of represent¬ 
ing it. "Vhere are mixed in his talk so mapy plea¬ 
sant ironies, that things which deserve th# severest 
language are made ridiculous instead of odious, and 
you see every thing in the most good-natured asp^t 
it can bear. It is wonderfully entertaining to me 
to«hear him so exquisitely pleasant, and n^ver say 
an ill-natured thing. is with all his acquaint¬ 

ance the person generally chosen tr ■^efoncile any 
ditVercnce, and if it be capable of accommodation, 
'1 oin Lizard is an unexceptionable referee^^ 
happened to him mor^ than once, thait he has been 
employed, by each opposite in a private •manner, 
to icel me pulse of the adversary; and when each 
has proposed tlie decision of the matter by any 
whom the other should name, he has taken hold of 
the occasion, and put on the authority assigned by 
them both, so. seasonably, that they have begun a 
new correspondenct^ with each other, fortified by 
his friendship to whom they both owe the value 
they have fcr one another, and ronseqnwitly con¬ 
fer a greater measure of their good-will upon'the 
interposer, I must repeat, tljat above all,^ my 

VOU. XVI. II 
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3 'ouni; man is excellent at raising the subject on 
whicli be i^pcaks, and casting a baht upon it more 
agreeable to liis company, than tliey thought the 
subject was capable of. He avoids all emotion 
and violtiK C, agd never is warm but on an affec¬ 
tionate occasion. Gentleness is ubat peculiarly 
distinguislics him from other men, and it runs 
throiaih all bisVords and actions. 

Mr. Wiiii.im, the next brother, is not of tins 
smooth mak(^, nor so ready to accommodate Inm-i 
^v'lf to the Intiiiours and inclinations of otiicr men, 
but to weigli \\hat passes wi^h i^onie severity. He 
is ever scaiching into tlie first springs and causes 
oftinv action or circumstance, msoinucli, that if it 
were not to he expected tliat experience, and coii- 
versatioK would allav tliat humour, it iiiust in- 
cvitably turn him to ridicule. lUit it is not proper 
IC break in upon an impusitive temper, that is of 
use to him in the wa^^ of life which he proposes to 
liimself, to wit, the study of the law, and tlie en¬ 
deavour to arrive at a faculty in pleading. I have 
been very*^rtTit«4\il to kill in him any pretensions to 
follow men already eminent, any fartlier Ilian as 
thiAT suVeess is an eneouraaement; but rnakf it rnv' 
endeavour to cherish, in the prineipal and fust 
place, his eager pursuit of solid knowledge in his 
profession : for I think that clear conception will 
produce clear expression, and ch ar r\[U( ssiori pro¬ 
per action ; I never saw a man speak very well, 
where I could pot apparently observe ibis, and ii 
shall be a maxim with me till I sea an instance to 
the contrary. AVhen young anti ime.xperienred men 
take any particular person for their pattern, they 
are apt vo iTnit|ite them ig such things, to w^hicli 
the'ir want of kn^wdedge makes them attribute suc¬ 
cess, and not tc^^he real causes of it. Thus one 
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may liave an air, which proceeds from ajustsuf- 
ficiencv*i^ud knowledne of tlie matter iJiefore him, 
which may naturally produce some motion of Ins 
head and body, wliich iniaht become the bench bet- 
ler nian the bar. How. painfully wrong would this 
be in a 3^011 th at Ms first appearance, when it is not 
\\^*11 even for the sergeant of the greatest weight 
and dignity. But I will, at tliis tiyie, witli an hint 
only of his wav*^ of lifi?, leave Mr. \yilliam at his 
study in the dY‘m))le. 

d’iie voungest son, Mr. John, is* now in tffef 
twentieth year of Ins age, and has hiwl the good for^ 
tune and lionour tojje chosen last election fellow of 
All-Souls college in Oxford, He is very graceful 
in his person ; has height, strength, vigour, and a 
certain chearfuhiess and seremtv that creates a sort 
of love, which peoj)le at lirst sight obser\c is ripen- 
hig into esteem. He has a sublinio vt‘in in poe»y> 
and a warm manner in roconimending, ritlicr in 
speech or writing, whayiver be has^earntstly at 
Jieart. This excellent 3 "oung man has diy^'otcd liim- 
ticlf to the service of Ins Creator ; and with an apti¬ 
tude* to every agree.ible qualit}', and (*very h^qiy 
tah'iit, that could ma|te a man shine in a court, r>r 
ce)niinand in a camp, he is resolved to go yito holy 
i rders. He is inspired with a true sense of that 
luiK lion, when chosi'n from a regard to the in- 

» O 

lerests of piety and virtu(% and a scorn of w hatever 
men call great in a transitory being, when it comes 
in compf'titioi^with what is unchangeable and eter¬ 
nal. ^VIlatevf*r men would undertake from a pas¬ 
sion to glory, wliatever they would do for the ser¬ 
vice of their country, this 3 ^outh has a mind pre¬ 
pared to atchievc for tiic salvatioi. of souls. What 
gives me great hopes that he wilL^ne day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Christian world, is, that 
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his invention, his memory, judgment and imagina¬ 
tion, are always employed in this one view; and I 
do not doubt but in my future precautions to pre¬ 
sent the youth of this age with more agreeable nar¬ 
rations, compiled by this young man on the suftjcct 
of heroic piety, than any they can meet with in 
the legends of love and honour. 


14 . FRIDAY, March 27 , 1713 . 


I^ec $eiff jua sit iter^ nee st sciat imperet—^^ 

0\ 1J>. Mel. 1. ii. 170. 

mmtrnm, ■■ .i NOF did Hc IcHOW 

Which way to turn the reins, or where to go ; 

Nr>r would the horlcif had he known, obey. 

‘ ADDISON. 


* TO Tin: GUARDIAN. 


‘ SIR, 

‘ You having in your first paper de¬ 
clared, among other things, that you will publisli 
whatever you think may condutx to the advance¬ 
ment of the conversation of gentlemen, I cannot 
but hope you will give my young mabter-s, when I 
have told you their age, ('ondition, and how they 
lead their lives, and who, thougit I say it, are as 
docile as any youths in Europe, a lesson which they 
.very nui(di want^ to restrain them frfini the in¬ 
fection of bad oympany, and squandering away 
iheir time in idle itod unwortliy pursuits, A word 
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fioin you, I am very well assured, will prevail more 
with them than any remonstrance the); will meet 
witli at*home. The eldest is now about seventeen 
years of age, and the younger fifteen, born of noble 
jiarf^itage, and to plentiful fortunes. I’hey have a 
very good father .and iiK^tlier, and also a governor, 
i)ut come very seldom (except against tlieir wills) 
nf the sight of any of them. Tluittvhich I observe 
they have most ndish to, is horse'^ and cock-fight¬ 
ing, Whicli they too well understand,• bi'ing almost 
positive at lirst sight to tell you whiehjiorse will 
the match, and ^\hiell cork the battle; and if you 
are of anotlu'r opinioii', will lav you what you please 
rm their own, and*it is ocUK but you lose. Wlmt I 
fear to be the greatest prejudice to them, is tlicir 
k( e})ing miieh closer to their horses heels tJian their 
hook^, and eonver-'ing more with tiieir stablemen 
;iiid 1 u kn s than v.itli their relations and gentlernj^i: 
and 1 appielhiid, arc Jit this {ime better skilled 
hckw to hold the lems, and drive a couch, than to 
translate a \eis(‘ m \ itgil ot^ Iloraf-c. Tor the 
c^thrr cl.IV, -t.iking a Nsjilk abroad, met aeei- 
dentally m the licdds with two )Oung ladies, whese 
convcibuiion tliey ^^ere very much pleaded 
and U mg dl'‘^lrous to*ingratiate lliemseKes furlh* r 

t J w 

into their fa\oui-, prevailed with them, though they 
had iu \rr seen them before in their lives, to take 
the air in a coach of their father^ which waited for 
them at the end of Gray's-inn-lanc. The youths 
ran with the wings of love, and oidoivd the coach¬ 
man to wait at tlic towu« end tdl thfw came back. 
One of oui young gentlemen got up before, and the 
othf'i* behind, to aet the paits lliey had long, by 
thi' rlireciicwi and example of their eomraales, taken 
niucJi pains to qualify themselves^for, and so yal- 
lopped oil*. What those mean piiteitaiiimeuts will 

ir 

21 o 
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end in, it is impossible to foresee; but a ])recaii‘ 
tion upon* that subject might prevent very great 
calamities in a very wortliy faiiiih, who take in 
your paj)ers, and might perhaps be alarmed at whxiX 
you lay before tjiem upon this subject. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most huiiiljle servant, 

T. s; 


^TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* MR, 

4 ‘ 1 WRIT to YOU (U tin*. !2lsl of thi.> 

month, Mhich you did not think tit to takt' notice 
of; it g^ves me the greater trouble tluit }ou did 
not, because I am contident the fatluT (d’ the voimg 
lads, whom I mentioned, would have consid»'red 

^|C 

how far what was ^aid in inv letlei ( onc erned him- 
self; upon which it is now too late to rcllcct. His 
ingenuRis son, the foachir.an, aged se venteen years, 
has since time ran away witli, end married, 
one of the girls 1 spoke of in my last. inaii- 

11 ^ of cy»Tying on the intrigue, as I have picked it 
out of the younger brother, who is almost sixteen, 
still a bachelor, was us follows. One of the young 
women whom they met in the fields seemed very 
much taken with iny master the elder son, and was 
prevailed with to go into a cake-house not far otf 
the town. The girl, it seems, acted her part so 
well, as to enamour the boy, andf make Imn in¬ 
quisitive into her place of abode, with all other 
questions which were iiecessai*y toward further in¬ 
timacy. ^^The matter was so managed, /hat the lad 
was made to believe tlicrd was no possibility of 
conversing with T[icr, by reason of a very severe 
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mi)ther, but with the utmost caution. \V"Iiat, il 
seems, made the mother, forsooth, thg more sus- 
j)icious* was, tliat because the men said her daui^hter 
was prcttv, somebody or other would persaade her 
to j^arry wliile she was too yoim^ to kuoAV liow to 
gove rn a family.. By‘what 1 can learn from pre- 
t(‘nces as shallow as this, she appeared so far from 
Ijdving a (iesign upon her lover, tliflt it seemed im- 
piacticablo to him to get her, except it were ear¬ 
ned on willi much secrecy and skiilf J\Iany were 
the int(M'vie\vs these lovers had in foyr and tw(‘iy;y 
hours tiriK': for k was managed by the mother, 
tliat he should run in and out as* unobecr\ed bv 
her, and the girl Ife calhxl every other instant 4nto 
the next room, and rated (that she could not stay 
in a place) in his hearing. 'I'he young j|eutlenian 
was at last so niiich in love, as to be thought by 
Jhe daughter ('iigaged far enough to put it loj^he 
venture that he could not live w^Uhout her. It \va.' 
naw time for the mother to appear, who surju'ised 
the lovers tog(*ther in priv^att^, and TianisTied the 
youth her house. What is not in power ol 
love ! the cliarioteer, attc'ndcd by bis faithful friend 
the yimngcr brother, got out the other 
little iuarlier than ordwiary, and having made a sud¬ 
den friendship with a lad of their own age by tlie 
force of ten shillings'^, who drove a hackney coach, 
the elder brother took his post in the coach-box, 
wliere he could act with a great deal of skill and 
dexterity, and waited at the corner of the street 
wdiere his mistress lived, in hopes of carrying her 
off under that disguise. The whole day was spent 
in expectation of an opportunity; but in many 
parts of it*he had kind looks from a di^unt wiiT- 


* Then probably the common Cife for a Jay. 
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dow, winch was answered by a brandish of his 
wliip, and^a compass taken to drive round and 
show his activity, and readiness to convey lier 
wliero she should command him. U|)on tlie ap- 
proach of the evening, ariiote was thrown into his 
coach by a porter, to acquaint Ipiii that his inis- 
tiess and lu'r motlicr should lake coach exactly at 
seven o'clock; but that the mother was to be s. t 
down, aial the daughter to go further, and call . 
again. I'lie \ appy minute came at last, when our 
h;ick had the Jiappiiiess to take in his expected fare, 
attended by Ikm' mother, .and the voung lady with 
whom he had first met her. 'I'lie mother was st l 
dovn in the Strand, and Ik't duugliter ordeia.d to 
call on her when she came from her cousin's an hour 
afterwai'dii* The mother was not so unskilful as 
not to have instructed her daiigliter whom to send 
for, and how to behave lierseif wlien her lov( r 
should urge her cohsent. ^Ve yet know no furtlu r 
particulars, but that my young master was marric^d 
that niglit at KniglJtsbridge, in the presenci; of Ins 
brother arftx^^wo or three oilier persons ; and liiat 
just before the ceremony he took his brother asifh‘, 
masked him to marry the other young woman. 
Now, sir, I will not harangue upon tins advt-ntnre, 
but only observe, that it the education of this 
compound creature had been more careful as to his 
rational part, the animal life in liim had not, per¬ 
haps, been so forward, but lie miglit havi; wailed 
lunger before he was a husband. However, as the 
whole town will in a day or two kiio\v the names, 
persons, and other circiiinstances, I think this pro¬ 
perly lies before your Guardianship to consider for 
‘tlie admonition of others; but my young mastcr'^j 
fiite is irrevocable. 

I am, Sir,»j^our most humble servant.' 
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- M qui'vts^ 

^peret iudet muUum^ fruitraqut lahoret^ 

jiuiui td^m - - noli. Ars Poet, v, 240. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well. 

And (not without much pain^) be undeceiv'd. 

liOSCOMMON. 

I CAMK yrstorcUiy into the parlour, wIktc I foifhcl 
Airs. Corut'liii, my lady's third daughter, all alone, 
reading a paper, whicli, as 1 afterwards foiifid, eon- 
tained a copy of verses upon love and friendship. 
Siie, I believe, apprehended that^I had glanced »y 
eye upon the paper, and by the order and dispo- 
bitiftn of the lines might distinguish that the^' were 
poetry ; and therefore, with an innocent confusion 
in her face, *she told me 1 might read them if I 
pleased, and so vMthdrew. By the hand, at first 
sight, I could not guess whether they cam? froTn^ 
beau eft a lady ; but h*aving put on spectacles, 
and peru.sc<l them carefully, I found by solne pe- 
(Miliar inodes m sjadling, and a certain negligence 
in grammar, that it was a female sonnet. I have 
since leariK'd, that she hatli a corrcs])ondcnt in the 
country, who ij as bookish as herself; that they 
write to one another by the names of Astrea and 
Donnda, and are mightily admired lor their easy 
lines. As 1 should bo loth to have a poetess ii^ 
our family, find yet am,unwilling l^arshly to cross 
th(i bent of a young lady's genius., 1 chose ratlfcr 
to throw together some thoughts flpon that kind of 
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poetry which is distinguished by the name of Easy, 
than to risk tlie fame of Mrs. Cornelia's fricaid, 
exposing her work to public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper that evcTy 
thought which in agre^eabfe to nature, and expressed 
in a language suitable to it, is vVritten with • 
wliich I offered, in answer to those who ask for ea^se 
in all kinds of ^poetry ; and it is so hir true, as it 
states the notion of easy writing in general, as that 
is opj)osed to what is forced or affected. Hut a., 
tiicre IS an easy mien, and easy dress, peculiarly so 
called; so there is an easy sort of poetry. In 
order to write easilj, it is lu'pessary in the first 
place to think easily. Now, according to different 
subjects, men think differently ; anger, fury, and 
the roii^li passions, awaken strong thoughts ; glory, 
grandeur, ]iower, raise great thoughts; love, me- 
lifacholy, solitud'^, and whatever gently touches 
the soul, inspire easy thoughts. 

Of the tliought5,.sugge}^ted by these gentle sul)- 
jects, ther^^arc some which may be sf?^t off by style 
and ornament. Others there are, which the moic 
simply they are conceived, and the more clearly 
tCiey are expressed, giv() the soul proportionubly 
the more pleasing emotions. The figures of style 
added lo them serve only to hide a beauty, how¬ 
ever gracefully they are put on, and are thrown 
away like paint upon a fine complexion. But here 
not only liveliness of fancy is requisite to cxliibit a 
great variety of images; but also riccncss of judg¬ 
ment to cull out those, which, williout the advan¬ 
tage of foreign art, will shine by their own intrinsic 
beauty. By these means, wliatsocvcr s(‘ems to 
demaiRf labour being rejected, tliat only wliich ap- 
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pears to be* easy find natural will roiiie in ; and so 
art will, be liid by art, wliich is the perfection of 
easyo writing. 

i will suppose an author to be really possessed 
witli®the passion which .lie writes upon, and then we 
shall see how hli would acquit himself. This I 
take to be the safest way to form •a judgment of 
him : since if he be not truly moved, lie must at 
h'ast work up his imagination as nciy as possible, 
'.'o resemble reality. I choose to instance in love, 
which is observed to have produced the most 
finislied pcrformanccs^iin this kind. y\ lover will 
be full of sincerity^ that he may be believed byJiis 
mistress ; he will therefore think simply; he will 
express himself perspicuously, that he may not 
pcTplex her; he will therefore write unalfectcdly. 
Deep reflections* are made by a head undisturbed ; 
f«id points of wit and fancy ar« the work of an 
lieait at ease; these two dangers then, into which 
poets are ajit to run, are* efiectwally i«nio\t‘d out 
of the lover's wav. The selecting prQ^r circum- 
LLances, and placing them in agreeable lights, are 
tlie finest secrets of all poetry; but the req^lleg/^n 
of little ( ireumstanceg is the lover's ^sole medita¬ 
tion, d*id relating them pleasantly, the business of 
ill. life. Accordingly we find that the most cele¬ 
brated authors of this rank excel in love-verses. 
Out of ten tliousand instances I shall name one, 
which 1 think the most delicate and tender I ever 
saw\ 

• To myself I sigh often, without knowing why; 

And when absent from Phyllis, methinks 1 could die.' 

A man who hath ever been in love will ‘be 
touched at the reading of these ;4ines; and every 
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one, who now feels that passion, actualiy feels that 
they arc tfuc. 

From what I have advanced it appears, how 


difJiculL it is to write easily. Ikit wh(‘n easy writings 
fall into (he hand of an ordinary reader, they ai)- 
pear to liini so natural and unlaboured, that he 


imniediatolv resolves to write, and fancies that all 
lie hath to do i> to take no pains. Thus ho thifiks 


indeed simply, but the thoughts, not being < hostai 
with judgment, are not beautiful: he, it is truo^ 
<*'\prcsses hiins(*lf plainly, but flatly withal. Again, 


if a man of vivacity takt's^^t in his li(‘ad to write 
this way, wluU self-denial must he uiuleigo, when 
bright points of wit occur to his fanc^ ! How dilli- 


ciilt will he find it to reject florid j)hrases, and 
pretty cnibellishments of stylo! So true it is, that 
simplicity of all things is the hardest to b(‘ copu'd, 
at^id ease to be aAvpiired with the greatest labouvr. 
Oiir family knows very well how ill l.ady Flame 
looked, wl>eii she. imitaj,ed Mrs. Jane in a plain 
black suiU^And, I remember, when Frank Courtly 
was saying the other day, that any man might wri^iO 
eajjy, I^only asked him, if he thought if possible 
Riat scjiiire Hawthorn should CNer come into a 
room ^as he did ? He made me a very ha’iidsonie 
bow, and answered witli a siiulc, ‘ 31r. Ironside, 


you have convinced me.’ 

I shall conclude this paper by observing that 
pastoral poetiy, which is the most considerable 
kind of easy writing, has the ottenest been at¬ 
tempted with ill succ('ss, of any sort whatsoever, 
I shall therefore, in a little time, communicate my 
thoughts upon that subject to the public, 

i M. 
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• ————— PJc forte puJ'jt t 

Sit tibi muia lytai iolcr'^^ ct cantor y/y.o/A, 

IIOll. \rf I’oct. V. -106. 

Rlush not to p.itioijise the muse's '.kill. 

1'v o nioniiniis a gi'ntlcniaii raiiie in to my 
la(l\ la/ard’b ica-lable, ^^llo ib (libtins»,uibhcd* in 
town bv l^bo good table lie ib known to ha\c in po¬ 
lite writings, ('specialIv such as rclatt; to fovci and 
uallanlrv. I’lie- figure of the man liad something 
(Aid and g’otesciue in il, lliougli fdr and manfiar 
were gt'iUeel and easy, and Ins wit agreeable. 'J he 
latfu's, in ctanidaisaiice to^hini, turned ^le di'^coiirse 
to ))octrv. 'this soon gave him an ox^casion of 
producing two new &ong:> to the company ; which, 
ho said, lie would ventiirti to recommend as com- 
plcat performances, 'flic first, continued he, is iTy 
a gentlemiui of an unrivalled reputafion in every 
kind of writing ^; and the second by a lady who 
does nui the honour to be in love with me, becaubc 
1 am not handsome. .Mrs. Annabclla upon this 
(who never lets ^hp an occasion of doing sprightly 
things) gi\(is n»twitch to the paper with a finger 
and a thumb, and snatches it out ol the gentlemaif s 
hands : then casting lim* e>c over it with a seeming 
impatience, she read us the songs; and in a veiy 
obliging manner, dcsirt^d the gentleman v^ould let 

* Probably Add'^oix 
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hfr have a copy of them, to^ctlicr with his judg¬ 
ment upop songs in general; that I may be able, 
said she, to judge oi' gallantries ot' this nature, if 
f'ver It should be mv fortune to have a poetical 
]o\(ir, 'The genthanan eoinplhal ; and accori^iiigly 
i\Irs. AnnahelLi, the very hext morning,' when she 
was at h('r Uiih't, had llie following packet deli¬ 
vered to her bV a spruce valet de charnbre. 


THE FIRST soxc;. 


I. 

# 

On Belvidera’s bosom lyiny. 

Wishing, panting, sighing, dying, 

The cold regardless maid to move. 

With unavailing prayei^ 1 sue : 

*■ Cou first have taught me how lo love, 
.\h teach me to be happy too!* , 

II. 

Itut she, alas! unkindly wise, 

To 9JI my sighs and /cars replies, 

’d'ls eveiy piudcnt maid*^ concern 
IlfTHover's fondness to improve j 
Jf to be happy you shall learn, 

,Voii quickly would forget to love.* 

« 

THE SECOND SONG. 

I. 

Xk>AST not, mistaken swain, thy art 
To please my partial eyes ; 

The charms that have subdued my Ijeart, 
Another may despise. 


II. 

Thy face is to my humour made, 
‘Another it may fright: 

Berliaps, by, some fond whim betray*df 
in oddnesscj delight. 
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\ ain youth to your confusion know, 

’Tis to my love’s excess 

You all your fancy’d beauties owe, 

Which fade as that^grows less. 

IV. 

For your own sake, if not for mine. 

You should preserve my fire: 

Since you, my swain, no more will shinj, 
\\ hen 1 no more admire. 

V. 

By me, indeed, you are allow’d 
Tlic wonder o^your kind i 

But be not of my judgment proud. 

Whom love has render’d blind. 


. ‘ TO MRS. ANxNABELLA LIZARD. 

‘ MADA31, 

‘ To let you see how absolute your 
»omniands arc over me, aiul to convince you of 
tiu'. opinion 1 have of your ^ood sense, I shall, 
without any preamble of compliments, give you 
niy thoiiglits upon Song-wiiting, in the same order 
as I hoy have* occurred to me. Only allow me, in my 
own defence, to say, tliat I do not remember ever 
to have met with any piece of criticism upon tins 
subject; so that if 1 err, or seem singular in my 
opinions, you •vill be the more at liberty to diher 
fioin them, since 1 do iiol pretend to support them 
by any authority. 

‘ In all jjges, and in every nation where poet**' 
has been in fashion, the tribe of •sonnetcMers liath 
been very numerous. Every pe^t young fellow 
that has a moving fancy, and the least jingle of 

I 
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vurse in his iu'ad, sets up for a writer of songs^ 
and resol\es to ininiortalize his bottle or liis uiis- 
tr O'^s. What a world of insipid productions ir this 
kind have we been pestert'd with since the revolu¬ 
tion, lo go no higlu*r! Tins, no doubt, procet*ds in 
a great measure from not forminf^ a right jndgiiient 
of the nature of these little compositions. Jt is 
tiue, they do not retpiire an elevation of thougtii, ^ 
nor any extraordinary capacity, nor an extensi\e 
knowlc'dge ; l)ut then they demand great regularity, 
and the utmost nicety ; an exact purity of style*, 
wiiii the inosl easy and llo''"ing numbers ; an ele¬ 
gant and unaffected turn of wit, with one uniform 
and simjile design. Greater works cannot well bo 
without some inequalitic*s and oversights, and they 
iirc in them pardonable ; but a song loses all its 
lustre if It be not polishc.'d with the greatest ac- 
eu.acY. 'I’lie smallest blemish in it, like a flaw m 
a jewel, take s off the whole value of it. A song is, 
as it vere, a little image in enamel, that requires 
all the ni^ touclics of the pencil, a gloss and a 
smootliness, with those delicate finishing strokci^ 
which would be superfluous and thrown away iqxm 
laiger figures, where the strength and boldness of a 
masterly hand gives all the grace. 

‘ Since you may liave recourse to the French 
and English translations, you will not accuse me of 
pedantry, whc*n 1 tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, 
and Horace in some of Jiis sliorter lyrics, are the 
coinpletest nuKlels for little odes or sonnets. You 
will find tliem generally‘pursuing a single thought 
in their songs, which is driven to a point, without 
♦hose interruptions and deviations so freejuent in 
the moftern writers of this oidcn*. To do justice 
to* the French, • there is no living language that 
abounds so muclMii good songs. The genius of the 
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people, arid the idiom of their tongue, seems 
adapted to compositions of this sort. Our writers 
generally croud into one song, materials enough 
for several; and so they starve every tholight, by 
endeavouring to nurse u]f more tluin one hi a time. 
They give you a String of imperfect sonnets, instead 
of one finished piece*, which is a fault IMr. AValler 
(whose beauties cannot be too^much admired) 
sometimes falls into. Hut, of all our countrymen, 
none are more defective in their songs, tlirongh a 
redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, ^iiid IVIr. C'o#v 
ley. Ill them, one ptf*jnt of wit fla^l^es so fast upon 
'.mother, that tlie reader’s attention is <la//led b\ 
the contmual sparkling of their imagination ; •von 
find a new design started almost in eviay liiu*, and 
yon come to the end willujut the salistlaetion of 
seeing any one»uf them execuU'd. 

‘ A song should he eoiuhieti^l like an epigr^kui ; 
and the only difierciiec' betwe en them is, that one 
does nut refjuire tlie lyiic number'^, and is# usually 
employed ujioii Svilirieitl oec asiuiis; whereas the 
bubiiu'ss of the other, for the most part, is to 
express (as my lord Koseommon tiaiiblatcb it from 
Iloraee) 

‘ Love’s pleasing cares, and the free joys of wme.* 

‘ T shall eonclude what I have to say upon this 
subject, by obscr\ing, that the Freneh do very 
often confound the song and the epigram, and 
take the one reciprocally for the other. An 
instance of wfiich I bha(l give you in a remarkable 
epigram which passes current abroad for an ex¬ 
cellent song. 

^Tu pailes mal par-tout de moi, 

Jc dis dll bien par-tout dc toi; 

Qiu-l malheur est le notre * 

L on ne croit ni I'un ni raiitre,’ 
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For the satisfaction of such of your friends as 
may not uiulcrsLand thtJ original, I shall veuture to 
tianslate it alter my fashion, so as to keep strwtly 
to tlio turn of thouglit, at the expence of losing 
something m the,poetry and versilication. > 

^ Thou speakest always ill of me, 

[ speak' always well of thee : 

But spitt\ol all our noise and pother, 

'J’he world believes nor one nor t’other.* 

^ / Thus, mrdam, I have endeavoured to comply 
v\ith your coniinands ; liot opt of vanity of erecting 
m>'self into a critic, but out of an earnest desire of 
being thought, upon all occasions, 

Vour most obedient servant/ 


.V IJ. TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1713. 


t ‘^ATinluiumjuc libidimpeciant, JUV. Sat. vi. 134. 

Lust IS the smallest sin they own. DRYDEN'. 

If it were possible to bear up against the force of 
ridicule, which fashion has brought upon people for 
acknowledging a veneration for the most sacred 
things, a man might say that the tiiiie we now arc 
in ^ IS set apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
should at present more particularly tend that way. 
I‘Vemember about thirty years ago v'l eminent 
divi^ie, who was Siso most exactly well bred, told 

* Vii. Lent. 
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his congregation at Whitehall, that if they did not 
vouchsafe to give their lives a new turn,* they inus^t 
<;ertainly go to a phice which he did not think fit to 
name in that courtly audience. It is witfi me as 
with^ that gentleman. ,I would, if* possible, r(‘])rp- 
sent the (‘rrors of life, esfxcinllv tlujse arising from 
what we call iiallantrv, in such a«rnanner as th<‘ 
people of pleasure may reiitl 111(4. hi tins case I 
must not he rough to gentleimm . ••‘f d 1 adies, l)ut 
bp(’ak of sin as a gentleman. It miglit not p('rha]>- 
be* amiss, if, theivtoie, I she )iild cart mv pn'sCTii 
prf'caution A (h'iticisif^ upon foniiciLtion ; and, b\ 
repres(niiing the njiju^l lasti'. they ha\e who att(*( t 
that way of pleasure, bring a distaste u])on it anujiig 
all those who are judicious 111 their s.Ltislactuui*-. 
1 will be bold tlu n trj lav it down for a rule, tluii 
he who follows'tliis kind of giMlilicalion, gi\(‘S up 
iTmeh gn at('r (b light m pursuwiL^ it, than lu'^an 
possibly enjoy from it. As to tin* common women 
and the stews, there is 14^ one Jjut wjl alltiw this 
assertion at first sight; but if it will appt'ar, that 
they who deal with those of llu* sex. who are h'ss 
profiigate, descend to greater basenesses tluin if 
they frequented broth^ds, it should, niethinks, bring 
tins ini(|nity under some discountenance. dlie 
rak(;, wiio without s(*nse of character or deceiu y 
wallows and range s in common houses, is guilty no 
farther than of prostituting himself, and expensing 
his health to dist'ases : but the man of gallantry 


cannot pursue# his pleasure's witluuit tieaciu'ry to 
some man he ought to lo\e, and making despicable 


llu* woman he admires. 


d o live in a continual de¬ 


ceit: to refy?ct u\)on llu' dishonour you do soikk* 
husliand, father, or brother, who Moes not deserve 
this of you, and whom you woukbdestroy did you 
know they did the like towards you, are cireum 
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stances which pall the appetite, and give a man of 
any scnbC of lionour very painful niorthication, 
Wiiat more need be said against a gentlt^inan's de¬ 
light, than that he himself thinks liiniself a base 
man in pursuiiit^ it; wlieh it is tliorouglily consider¬ 
ed lie gives up his very being as a nian of integrity 
who coainienc<^s gallant ? Let Inm or her wlio is 
guilty this way,.but weigh the matter a little, and 
the ('riininal will find that thtise whom they most 
1 .^teemed are of a sudden become the most dis- 
.ygiei able cOmpaiiioiis; nay, tiieir good qualities 
are grown od'ous and paiwhil. It is said, ]M;ople 
who liave? the plague luue a delight in communi- 
i'afing the infection; in like manner, the sense of 
shame, W'hich is never wdiollv o\ereom< , inclines 
the gnilty this waiy to contributes to the destructiou 
of others. And women are pltM.ed to introduce 
HR re women into, tlie same condition, though th<.y 
can have no other satisfaction iiom it, tlian that 
the infamy is shaiyd among greater numbers, which 
lh(‘y dalter themselves eases the burden of each 
particular person. 

It is a most melancholy consideration, that for 
ifi‘6nienlary sensations of joy, obt.aincd by stealth, 
men are forced into a const! aint of all their words 
and aciioiis in the general and ordinary occurrences 
of life. It is an impossibility in this case to be 
faithful to one person, without being false to all 
the rest of the world. The gay figures in wliich 
poetical men of loose morals have ^daced this kind 
of stealth are but feeble consolations, when a man 
is inclined to soliloquy or meditation upon his past 
kfe ; flashes of wit can promote joy, but they can¬ 
not allay grief. » 

‘Disease, sickness, and misfortune, are what all 
men living are liable to; it is therefore ridiculous 
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and mad (o pursue, instead of sliuuninci, ^\hat must 
add to giir anij,uish under disease, bicknej?s, or mis-* 
fortune. It is possible there maybe those whose 
bloods are too warm to admit (d those compunc¬ 
tions® if there are such, t am surt^tliey are layint; 
up store for them' but 1 have better hopes of tiiosi! 
who have not yet erased the impressions and ad- 
vaflta; 4 es of a f^ood education an^ fortune; they 
may be assured, that whoev( r wliolly gives thcni- 
L jlv'^'s up to lust, will soon lind it the least fault they 

ari* nuilty of. 

* # 

Irrecoiicileablc hatrcii to those Uiey have in- 
juri'd, mcnin shifts t^ rover their oHences, envy mid 
malice to the innoctmt, and a general sacrifice of 
all that is u;ood-natured or praisc-worthv when it 
interrupts them, will possess all their faculties, and 
make tlicm uttes’ strangers to the noble pleasures 
which riow from honour and virtiu*. Happy tfre 
the^', who from the visitation of sickness, or any 
otlu’r ac’cident, are awakened fr 4 )m a c^nirsc*which 
leads to an insensibility of the greatest enjoyments 
la human life. 


A French author, giving an account of a very 
agreeable man, in whose characU'r he mingles good 
cjualitles and inlirniitics, rather than vices or vir¬ 


tues, tells tlie following storv. 

' C" •. 

‘ Our knight,' says he, ‘ was pretty much ad¬ 
dicted to the most fashionable of all faults. He 


had a loose rogue for a lackey, not a little in his 
favour, thoughjie had no other name fur him when 
h(' spoke of liiin but “ the rascal," or, to him, but 
sirrah." One morning when he was dressing. 
Sirrah," ^ays he, “ be sure you bring home tli#5 
evening a pretty wcnch.^’ The tidlow was a person 
of diligence and capacity, and had for some time 
Addressed himself to a decayed old geiitlcwoniau. 
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wlio had a yonno; maiden to her daughter, beaiite- 
HU'S as an not yet sixteen yt'ars of iu/e. 'i’he 

iinUlu'/s extrenu^ jjovt' 2 tv, and the insiniiaticiiiis oi 
thl‘5 ar'tlul lackey conrerning the soft (lis|»osiUoii 
and generosity‘of his master, made her conr^v-nt to 
dediver u|> her daughter. But hiany were the iii- 
treaties und njprescntalions of tlie niotlu'r to 
ht'r ( hihrs consent to an action, whu h she said she 
abhorred, at the same lime sIk' exhorted her to it ; 
“ hilt child,' says sli«’ ‘‘ can ^oll see your inolln^f 
• the for himijrr?'* 'Ilie virgin argued no longer, hut 
hill sting into clears, said she would go any where. 
'I'lu! lackey convcyixl her with great obsr(juiousncss 
and seereey to his nuister’s lodging, and jilaeed her 
in a eoianiodions apartment till he came home, 
^J'Jie kiiight, who knew his man never failed of 
bringing iii Ids prey, indulged his'gi'idiis at a lian- 
<[fii t, and was in«Jiigli humour at an entmtainimfut 
With ladies, i‘\peetingto be n'eeivi'd in the evening 
by oifc as ^igreoal^le as tjie best of them. \Vlu*'n he 
came home, his lackey met him with a sauey and 
joyful familiarity, crying out, Slie is as hand- 
eome as an angel (for there is no other simile on 
fhese occasions) ; but the tfuidcr fool has wept till 
her eyc's are swelled and bloated ; for she is* a maid 
and a gentlewoman.'^ With that he conducted his 
master to the room where slie was, iind retired. 
'^I'hc knight, when he saw her bathed in teal's, said 
in some surprise, “ Do not yon know, young wo¬ 
man, why you are brought hither i'' 'Hie unhappy 
maid fell on her knees, and with many interruptious 
ot sighs and tears, said to Idin I know, alas! 
too \vell why I arn brought liithm’; n^v mother, to 
get bread for her and my-.elf, has sent me to do 
wfiat you pleased; but would it would please 
Heaven I coulcf die, before 1 am added to the 
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nunibrr of those miscniblc wretclios \\ho live with¬ 
out Iioiifjur With this reflection she \T(*pt anew, 
and b("}it her bosom. I'lie knight, stepping buck 
from lier, said, ‘‘ 1 am not so abandoned as 1.0 huit 
your innocence against yotir will/' • 

‘ The nov(’lty o*f tlie accident surprized him into 

virtue ; and, covering the young nund witli a cloak, 

he*led her to a re lation's iiouse, t'4 v.liose* care he 

recommended Ikm’ for that niLLlil. next morn- 

Vng he sent for her mollier, and asked her if her 

dauLiliter was a maid ? 'riie motlier .issured hiiif,® 

that when she deh\ered,her to his servant, she was 

a strangt r to man. ^ Are not you tlien,'' replied 

the kni!;ht, a ^\leked \\oman to contrive the dc- 

baiK'herv of \our own child She held down her 

« 

face with fear and sliaiiie, and in her conftision ut- 
IfTcrl some In’okvn w'ords eoneerning her poverty, 
“• Far be ii/^ baid the gentlofnan, “ that you 
should reTKAr yoursedf from want by a much greater 
evil: yniii daughter is V^ung ^roati^ie; do 

vou know of n()iu‘ tliat ever spoke of her for a wdte ?" 

'i he mfither answered, “ ddiere is an honest man in 
our n('ighl)onrhnod thav. loves lu r, who has often 
said he would inarrv her with two lumclrecfpound!?/' 
d'he kniglit ordered his man to rt'ckon out that sum, 
with an addition of liftv to l)uv the bride eloath?, 
anfl fittv more as a lu Ip to her mother.' 

I ajiju al to all tlie gallants m tho town, wlietlier 
pose.ssing all t!u‘ biMiities in Crreiit Ibitaiii could 
i!ivr half tlie iJiMsurc as this vounsji; iiiaitleman bad 
in lh(' reflection of having relieved a miserable parent 
from guilt and po\ertv, an innocent virgin trom 
public shaiye, and bestowing a virtuous wile up^jn , 
an honest man r 

'I’hough all men wdio are guiUy this way lui\e 
not fortunes or opportunities forWking such atone- 
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ments for Uioir vices, vet all men may do what is 
ctM liiiiily iu tlieir power at thib jjfoocl beabon For 
my part, I do not care how rKliculons the me'jalion 
ot it may l)e, provided 1 hear it lais any ^ood ron- 
brfpiencC; upon the wrenched, that [ recommend 
the most abandoned and iniserable ot niankin<i to 
llu; cliarity of all in prosperous conditions under the 
same i^ailt with thoM* \M*(‘lclieb. d he J.oek hospital 
m Keiit-btreet, !:>oiUhwark, for men ; that in Kmgs- 
land for wohien, is a ri'ceptaele tor all sniferero 
njiini^led by this iiiicjuity. l\‘nitents should in their 
own hearts tak(i upon them all the shame and sor¬ 
row tliey liavo escajied ; and it would become them 
to make an oblation tor their crimes, by charity to 
those upon whom vice appears in tliat uIiiujsI inismy 
and (lefo.miiy, wliwli tlu*y theirisolves are free from 
by their better fortune, rather tluai i;reaU‘r inno- 
(■('nee. It would ^[juickeii our compassion in tins 
ease, if we considered there may he olijc'cts there, 
who w^ould now move horror and loallim<jr, that "we 
iiave once ('inbraced with transport; and as wi*arc 
men of honour (for I must not speak as we arc 
(diristiaiis) let us not desert our friends for the loss 
of llibir rloses. 


* Viz. Lent. 
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18. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, ni3. 


■ ■ " Animaque capaccs 

Mortu - lUCAN. 

Souls, undismay’d by death. 

The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal, 
that if it were constanHy ijefure our ttyes, it would 
imbittcr all the s\veej;s of life. 1 he gracious Author 
of our being hath therefore so formed us, that Me 
arc capable of many pleasing sensations and ro 
llections, and meet with so many amusements and 
solieitufles, as dfvert our thoughts from dwelling 
up*on an c\il, which, by reason od' its seeming d!a- 
tan^e, makes but languid impressions upon the 
mind. Hut how distant ^oever* tlic time our 
death may be, since it is certain that we must die, 
it is necessary to allot some portion of our life to 
consulcT the end of it; and it is highly convenient 
to fix sgme stated tim(>i? to meditate upon the final 
period of our existence here. The principle of self- 
as we are men, will make us inquire, what is 
like to become of us after our dissolution ; and our 
c«)nscicrice, as vve are Christians, wall inform us, 
that according to the good or evil of our actions 
here, we shall fee translated to the mansions of 
eU rnal bliss or misery. Vhen this is seriously 
weighed, we must think it madness to be unpre¬ 
pared againsl^ the black moment: but when wt rc» 
fleet that perhaps that biack momcAt may \>e to¬ 
night, how watchful ought wc to be*! 

VOL. XVI. K 
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I was wonderfully aflccLcd with a discourse* I had 
lately with arlcrg\iiuui of niv af:qiiaintcinee ii])Oii 
this head, which was to this etfcct: ‘ 'fhe considi*ra- 


tinn,' suid the good man, ‘ that my being is j)re- 
earious, moved, me maipy years ago to mak(^a re¬ 
solution, which I have diligently kept, and to 
^^hich I owe the greatest satisfaction that a mortal 
man e.in enjoy. F.very night before I addrcNs my¬ 
self in private to my Creator, I lay my hand u})on 
iiiv heart, and ask mvself, whether if Cod sliouhl 
, u*f[iiire my douI of me this night, I could luipt* for 
merev from him? The bitt(\r ai>onies I underwent 

J 0 * O 

ill this my first ucijuamtaiK (* with mvscdf wert' so 
fae from throwing me into despair of that m(‘icy 
which is over all God’s works, that ihi*) latlier 
pro\cd Ttnolives to greater cireumspeetion in my 
future conduct. 'I’he oftener I exfu'cisi'd in\self in 

%r 

m/iditalions of this kind, the less was my anxiety; 
and hy making the thouglits of df'atli familiar, wh.it 
was at hrst so terrible and shocking is be( ome the 
swTctcst of'mv enjoyments. I’hese eonlemplations 
ha\e indeed made me serious, but not sullen; nay, 
they are so far from having soured my temper, that 
sfts Thavv? a mind ])erfectly composed, mid a secret 
spring of j(yy in my heart, so my conversation is 
pleasant, and my countenance se rene; I have no 
share in pleasures that leave a sting lieliiiui th(‘m, 
nor am I cheated with that kind of mirth, “ in the 
midst of which there is heaviness. 


Of all the professions of men, a soldier’s chiefly 
should put him upon this religious vigilance. 11 is 
duty exposes him to such hazards, that tlie evil 
which to men in other stations may seem far dis¬ 
tant, to him is instant and ever bciore his eyes. 
'I’he consideration, that what men in a martial life 
purchase is gained with danger and labour, and 
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must p(‘r!iaps he parted with very speedily, is the 
cause o^’ muc h licence and riot. As inort;uver it is 
ncce.jsary to keep up the spirits of those who are to 
encoimtc'r the most terrible dangers, offences of this 
natuit? meet with great.inetulgence.* But there is a 
courage better founded than this animal fury. The 
s(H:ret assurance^ that all is right within, that if he 
hilTs in })at(le, ho will the more s])e^JiIy be crowned 
with true glory, will add strength to a warrior’s 
.nni, and intrepidity to his heart. 

One of the most successful stratagems wherel^' 
IMaliomct became fortsiidable, was *1116 assurance 
that impostor gave^ liis votaries, tliat wliO(*ver was 
slain in battle sliould be immediately conveyed to 
that luxurious paradise his wanton fanc^ had in¬ 
vented, 'I'lie ancient Druids taught a doctrine 
which had llu' 'Vamc; eftect, though with this dif- 
f(^'(‘uce from Mahomet's, I’liat* the souls of^die 
slain should transmigrate* into other bodies, and m 
them he rewarded ac c’orc iy>g to Uie degrees ^f then 
merit. Tliis is told by Lucan with his usual spirit. 


‘ You teach that souls, from fleshy chains unbouml, 

Set-k not pale sliadcs and Krebus profound, 

Ihit fleeting hciue to c^her legions stray, 

Onre more to mix with animated clay;i 
Hence death’s a gap (if men may trust the lore) 

M'wivt lives behind and ages yet before. 

A blest mistake! whicii fate’s dread powei disarms; 

And spurs its vol’rics on to war’s alarms; 

Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 
Amidst the legions, and provoke the fight; 

()*er-matching death, and freely cast away 
'J'hat loan of life the gods are bound to pay.’ 

Our galh^nt countryman, sir Philip Sidnry, \ws 
a noble example of courage and devotion. I am 
particularly pleased to find that ho hath translated 
the whole book of Psalms into tnglish verse, A 

K 
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friend of luine informs me, that he liath the manu¬ 
script by liiin, which is said iii the title to have 
been dom; ‘ liy the most noble and virtuous G(‘nt. 
Sir Philip Sidney, Kni»ht/ They having; been 
never piintcd, I shall present tlie public wiUi one 
of tlii'in, which my correspondent assures me he 
hatli faithtullv transcribed, and wlierein I ha\e 
taken the libert;' only to alter one word. 


u PSALM 

» 

Nich seated wliere tlie rivuf flows, 
That watcrcih JiabeTs thankful plain, 
hich then our tears, in pcailed lows, 
Did help to watei with the ram : 

Th<^ thought ot Sion bred such woes, 
I’hat tliough our harps we did retain, 
useless and untouched theit, 
(Jn smHow^s only hangM they were. 


ir. 

Now wnile our narps w^re hanged so, 

'J’hc men whose eaptivcs then we lay. 

Did on our giiefs insulting go, 

And more to grieve us thus did say : 

" Yotf that of music make such show, 

Come sing us now a Sion’^ lay : 

Oh no ! we have no voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land. 

in. 

Though far I be, sweet Sion bill. 

In foreign soil exil’d from thee, 

Vet let my hand forget his skill 
If ever thou forgotten be; 

And let my tongue fast glewed still 
Liito my roof, lie mute in me ; 

< If thy neglcdl within me spring. 

Or aught I do, but Salem sing. 

* Dr. Donne's Poefcs, ^'c. Ps. 157, p. 5^(0, edit. 1719, 2I(o. 
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IV. 

IVit thou, O Lot J, shalt not forgtrt 
To quit the plains of Edom's race9 
Who causelessly, yet hotly set 
'I'hy holy city to deface, 

Did thus the bloody yictors whet, 

What time they entei’d fiist the place, 
‘ Down, down with it at .my hand, 
INlake all a waste, let nothing ^and ' 


V. 

And Ij.ibylon, that didst us waste, 

'I'hysell slialt one d.iy wasted be • 

And happy he,'wlig what thou h.ist 
Tnto us done, do to thee ; 

1/ike hitteiness iliall make thee lasfe, 

Jake woclu! objects make thee see ■ 

I'ea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and dash ag.unsl the stone,. 



.THURSDAY, Al'RIL 2. 17in. 
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iVj te semper inops agitet vexetque eupido ; 

Ne pavi^f'i rerum mediocriter utilium spes, 

HOll, 1 Ep. x\iu. 98. 

Lest avarice, still poor, disturb thine ease ; 

Or fear should shake, or cares thy mind abuse, 

Or ardentiiope for things of little use. CREECH. 

It was prettily observed by somebody concerning 
the great prices, that there are three wiiich give 
pleasure, as covetousiitess, glutton5^, and lust; pne, 
which tastes of nothing but paii\ Us envy; the rest 
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havr a mixture of pleasure and pain, as anger and 
pride. Hut when a man considers the state of his 
own mind, about which every member" of the 
Christinn world is supposed at this time to be ein* 
ployed, -he will find that the best defence against 
vice is preserving tlie worthiest part of Jiis own 
spirit pure from any great otl'ence against it. 'Hiere 
is a magnaniiirAy which makes us look upon o*’r- 
sehes with disdain, after we have been betrayed 
by sudden drsin‘, opportunity of gain, the absence 
of apt I son who excels us, the fault of a servant, 
‘or the ill fortune of an adversary^ into the gratifica¬ 
tion of lust, Vovetousnessj 'envy, ragt*, or pride'; 
wlnni the more sublime part ct our souls is kt*])t 
alixe, and we havt! not repeated infirmities until 
tlu'y becpiiie vicious habits. 

The vice of co\etousness is what enters deepest 
into the soul of any other ; and you may have seen 
men, otherwise the most agreeable creatures in the 
world, so sciz(‘d with tlie desire of being richer, 
tliat tlie\ sIkiH star.,le at i.Klid’crent things, and live 
in a continual guard and watch over themselves 
from a remote fear of expence. No pious man 
can 1 e so circumspect in the care of his const ience, 
as the covetpus man is in that of his pocket 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy 
pursuits, he could never fall into this littleiu'ss, 
but his mind would be still open to honour and 
virtue, in spite of inhnnitics and relapses. But 
what extremely discourages me in my precautions 
as a Guardian, is, that there is an universal de¬ 
fection from the admiration of virtue. Riches and 
Outward splendor have taken up the.place of it; 
and no man thinks he is mean, if he is not poor. 
But alas! tliis d^picable spirit debases our very 
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being, and. makes our passions take a liew turn 
from their natural bent. 

It \v£« a cause of great sorrow and melancholy 
to me some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd in 
the habits of the gentry ,of England stupid to the 
noblest sentiments wo have. The circumstance 
happened in the scene of distress betwixt Percy and 
y\^na Bullen : One of the centinek who stood on 
the stages to prevent the disorder^ which the most 
.unmannerly race of young men that^iver were seen 
m any age frequently raise in public assemblies, 
upon Penys beseeching to be heard, burst into 
tears ; upon which tli6 greatest part Of the audience 
fell into a loud and ignorant laught(‘r; which otl^ers, 
who were touched with the liberal compassion of 
the pour fellow, could hardly suppress, by their 
clapping. But the man, without the least con¬ 
fusion or shame in his countenance for what had 
happened, wiped away the teaft and was stilT in¬ 
tent upon the play. The distress still rising, the 
."(ddior was so much mowd, that he ws obliged to 
turn Ins fac<* from the audience, to their no small 
mernnicnt. Percy had the gallantry to take notice 
ot his honest heart; and, as I am told, |^vo4mn a 
crown, to help him ki his ahlicliun. * It is certain 
this poor fellow, in his humble condition, had 
such a lively compassion as a soul unwedded to the 
world; were it otherwise, gay lights and dresses, 
with appearance of people of fashion and wealth, 
to which liis fortune could not be familiar, would 
have taken ujfall his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praise-worthy, as well as 
pure religion (according to a book too sacred for 
me to queie), ‘ to visit the fatherless ai:yJ widows 
in their altiiction, anfl to keep fiimself unspatted 
irom the world.' Every steptlHal a man makes 
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beyond moderate and reasonable provision, is tak¬ 
ing so much from the worthinc'ss of his own spirit; 
and he that is entirely set upon making a fortune, 
is all that while undoing the man. He must grow 
deaf to^ the wretched, estrange himself from the 
agreeable, leani hardness of luiart, disrelish’ every 
thing that is noble, and terminate all in his despi¬ 
cable self. Indulgence in any one immoder.v,tc 
desire or uppeOite engrosses the whole creature, 
and his life i% sacrificed to that one desire or appe¬ 
tite ; but liovv much otherwise is it with those I lat 
preserve alive in them something tliat adonis then 
condition and-shews the man, wlietln'r a prinee oi 
a beggar, above liis fortune ! .. 

i have just now recorded a foot-soldier for the 
politest man in a British audience, from the forcr* 
of nature, untainted with the singularity of an ill- 
applied education. A good spirit that is not 
abbsed, can add now glories to tiu' highest state in 
the world, us well as give beauties to thc‘ ineanci-t. 
1 shall exeii'})liry hViis by iinsc'rting a prayiT of Harry 
the fourth of rrance just before a battle, in which 
lie obtained an entire victory, 

» 

. ‘ O Lord of Jiosts, who .canst sec (lirough the 

thickest veil and closest disguise, who viewest the 
bottom of my heart, and the deepest designs of my 
enemies, who hast in thy hands, as well as before; 
thine eyes, all the events wliieli concern luirnan 
life; if thou knowest that my reign will promote 
thy glory and the safety of thy |>eople ; if thou 
know'est that I have no other ambition in my soul, 
hut to advance the honour of thy holy name, and 
the of this state; favour, O graat God, the 
justice of my afms, and reduce all the rebels to 
acknowledge him ♦whom thy sacred decrees, and 
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the order oP a lawful succession, have made their 
sov('reii!ji: hut, if thy good providence Inis ordered 
it otrerwise, and thou seest that I should prove 
one of those kings whom thou givest in thiitt anger, 
take Som me, O mercifiri God, my life* and my 
crown, make me this day a sacrifice to thy will, 
let my death end the calamities of France, and let 
m^ hiood be the last that is spilt ii^this quarrel/ 

'I'lie king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
vUid with a countenance, that inspired all w’ho 
heard and beheld him with like magiuftiimity : th%i^ 
turning to the sqiijfdrcN^ at the lieajl of which he 
designed to charge^ ‘ My fellow-soldiers,’ said he, 
^ as you run my fortune, so do I yours; ^bur 
safety consists in keeping well your ranks; but if 
the hqat of the action should force you to'disorder, 
think of nothii»g but rallying again ; if you lose 
sight <>f your colours and standards, look rounifor 
the white plume in my beaver; you shall see it 
\vlfere\cr you are, and it shall lead you to glory 
and victory/ 

The magiianimity of this illustrious prince was 
supported by a firm reliance on Providence, which 
inspired him with a contempt of life, 9nd*n as¬ 
surance of conquest, ^dis generous sedrn of royalty, 
but as it consisted with the service of Gbd, and 
good of his people, is an instance, that the mind 
of man, wlnm it is well disposed, is always above 
its condition, even though it be that of a monarch. 
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. Mmuti 

Semper et injirmi est animi exiguique voluptat 

UJtto - JUV. Sat. xili. 189. 

■* ■ Revenge, which still we find 

The weik^t frailty of a fc«^b!e mmd. CRKKClI. 

Ali. gallantry and fashion, one would imagine, 
should rise out of the religion and laws of that na-> 
tion wheiein they prevail; but, alas ! in this king-» 
dom, gay characters, and those which lead in the 
ple^:,sure and inclinations of the fashionable world, 
are such as are readiest to practise crimes the most 
abhorrent to nature, and contradictory to our faith. 
A Christian and a gentleman are made inconsistent 
appellations of the same person; you are not to 
expect eternal life, if you do not forgive injuries ; 
and your mortal life is uncomfortable, if you are 
not ready to commit a murder in resentment for an 
affront: for good sense as well as religion is so ut¬ 
terly banished the world, that men glory in their 
^ery passions, and pursue trifles with the utmost 
vengean^; so little do they know that to forgive 
is the most arduous pitch human nature can arrive 
at, A coward has often fought, a coward has often 
conquered, but ‘ a coward never forgave/ The 
pawer of doing that flows from a strength of soul 
conscious of its own force ; iwhence it draws a cer- 
taiil safety, which its enemy is not of consideration 
enough to interrupt; for it is peculiar in the make 
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of a brave •man to have his friends seem much 
tibovc him, his enemies much below him 

Vet though the neglect‘of our enemies may, so 
intense a forgiveness as the love of them im not to 
be in ^he least accounted for by th§ force af consti¬ 
tution, but is a moie Spiritual and refined moral, 
introduced by him who died for those that perse- 
(’U'#ed him; yet very justly delivered to us, when 
we coiibidcr ourselves otVenders, aiTd to be forgiven 
■"Ml tlie reasonable terms of forgiving t for who can 
ask what he will not bestow, espccialiy when tl^^t 
gift is attended with a fedeniption from the cruellest 
slavery to the most acceptable freedom ? For when 
tiieniiind is in contemplation of revenge, alh its 
thoughts must surely be tortured with the alternate 
pangs of rancour, envy, hatred, and indignation; 
and they who profess a sweet in the enjoyment of 

certainly never felt the consummate bliss qf. re¬ 
conciliation. At such an instant the false ideas we 
received unravel, and the shyness, the distrust, the 
secret scorns, and all thelljase s^isfacTTons men had 
Ml each othef’s faults and misfortunes, are dispelled, 
and their souls a))pear in tlieir native whiteness, 
without the least streak of that malice distaste 
which •sullied them : •and perhaps tltose very ac¬ 
tions, which, when we looked at them in nhe ob¬ 
lique glance with which hatred doth always see 
things, were horrid and odious, when observed wdth 
honest and open eyes, are beauteous and orna¬ 
mental. 

But if men are averse* to us in the most violent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an ami¬ 
cable temper, then indeed we are to exert anjjib- 
stinatc opjJbsilion to tjiem; and qever let^ltfe ma¬ 
lice of our enemies have so effectual an advaiftaige 
over us, as to escape our good**vill. For the neg- 
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lected and despised tenets of religion are so gene- 
rous, and in so transcendent and heroic a manner 
disposed for public good, that it is not in a man's 
power to avoid their infiucnco ; for the Christian 
is as much inclined to your service when/ your 
enemy, as the moral man when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must 
root out of their hearts all sense that there is day 
thing great and noble in pride or haughtiness of 
spirit; yet it will be very difficult to fix that idei' 
our souls; except we can think as worthily of 
ourselves, whc;:i we practise* the contrary virtues. 
We must learn, and be convinced, tliat there is 
something sublime and lieroic iii true meekness and 
humility, for they arise from a great, not a grove¬ 
ling idea '-of things; for as certainly as pride pro¬ 
ceeds from a mean and narro.w view of the little 
adv^jiitages about man's self, so meekness is 
founded on the extended contemplation of the 
place Yte bear in the universe, and a just observa¬ 
tion hovV iittfe, how empty, how wavering, are our 
deepest resolves and counsels. And as to a welh 
taught mind, when you have said an haughty and 
proud ma\i, you have spoke a narrow conception, 
little spirit, and despicable carriage ; so wlf^ n you 
have said a man is meek and humble, you have ac¬ 
quainted us tliat such a person has arrived at the 
hardest task in tiie world, in an universal observa¬ 
tion round him, to be quick to see his own faults. 


other men^s virtues, and at the .{leight of par¬ 
doning every man sooner than himself; you have 
^Iso given us to understand, that to treat him 
|j,^jljy|y,4^incerely, and respectfully, is but a mere 

him that is ready to do us the same 
This temper of soul keeps us always awake 
‘ just sense of tilings, teacher us that vve are as 
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well akin to*worms as to angels; and as nothing is 
above these, so is nothing below those.• It keeps 
our understanding tight about us, so that all things 
appear to us great or little, as they arc iif nature 
and TfC sight ol’ heaven, not as tlujy are gilded or 
sullied by aeeident or fortune. 

It \v('re to be wished that all men of sense would 
tliifik It worth their while to reflect ^ipon the dignity 
of Christian virtues ; it would possibly enlarge their 
L juls into such a contempt of whdl fashion and 
prejudire have made honourable, th^ft their dutyf 
inclination, and holioiu'^ would tendjLhe same way, 
and make all their lives an uniform act of religion 
and virtue. 

As to the great catastrophe of this day *, on 
which tlie INIediator of the world suffered the 
greatest indignities and death itself for the salvation 
mankind, it would be worth g^*ntlemens coniide- 
ration, whether from his example it would not be 
prop<‘r to kill all inclinations to revenge ; s^d ex¬ 
amine whether it would not be expedient to receive 
new iMotions*of what is great and honourable. 

'I'his is necessary against the day wherein he who 
died iiinoininiously for us ‘ shall desct^ncT from 
heaven to be our judge, in inajesty and glory.' 
Il.vwwill the man who shall die by the sword of 
j)nde and wTath, and in contention with his bro¬ 
ther, appear before iiim, at ‘ whose presence na¬ 
ture shall be in an agony, and the great and glo¬ 
rious bodies of light be obscured; when the sun 
shall be darkened, the nioon turned into blood, 
and all the powers of heaven shaken; when the 
heavens th^nselves, shall pass away with g^^jp^at 
noise, and the elements dissolve wfth fervent heat; 

* Viz. Good-Fridajr. 
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\vhen the earth also, and all the works that are 
therein, shrill be burnt up !' 

What may justly clamp in our minds the diabo¬ 
lical madness, which prompts us to decide our petty 
animosities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in 
that one act the criminal does not only mghly 
offend, but forces himself into the presence of his 
Hidge; that is certainly his case who dies in a dxjch 
I cannot but repeat it, he that dies in a duet know- 
ingly offends God, and in Unit very action rushes 
\nto his offerded presence. Is it possible for the 
heart of man to conceive more terrible image 
than that of a departed spirit in this condition ? 
Cottld we but suppose it has jiiijt left its body, and 
struck with the terrible reflection, that to.avoid the 
laughter of fools, and being the by-word of idiots, 
it has now precipitated itself into the din of demons, 
anc|,,thc bowlings of eternal despair, how willingly 
now would it sufler the imputation of fear and 
cowardice, to have one moment left not to tremble 
m vain 

The scriptures arc full of pathetical and war. i 
pictures of the condition of an happy or miserable 
futuiViy; and, I am confident, that the frequent 
‘ reading of them would make the way to an haj^py 
eternity so agreeable and jileasant, that he who 
tries it will find the difficulties, whidi he before 
suffered in shunning the allurements of vice, absorpt 
in tlie pleasure he will take in the pursuit of virtue; 
and how happy thusl that mortal be, who thinks 
himself in the favour of an Almighty, and can think 
of death as a thin|^ which it is an infirmity not to 
d^ire ? 
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Fuftgar igafti 

Muntrt ■■ VIRG. JEn. vi. 885. 

All empty office 1*11 discharge. 

Doctor Tillotson, inTltis discourse concerning the 
danger of all knoivn sin, both from the ligl>J of 
nature and revelation, after having given us the 
description of the last-day out of holy .writ, has 
this remarkable passage: 

‘ I appeal to any man, whether this be not a re¬ 
presentation of things very proper and suitabTe to 
thitt great day, wherein he who made world 
shall come to judge it } And whetli«9 the wit of 
men ever devised any thing so awful, and so agree¬ 
able to the majesty of God, and the solemn judg¬ 
ment of the whole world ? The descript^n^rwhich 
Virgil makes of the EJysian Fields, anil the Inferna> 
Regions, how infinitely do they fall short, of the 
majesty of the holy scripture, and the description 
there made of heaven and hell, and of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord ! so that in comparison 
tliey are childish and trifling; and yet perhaps he 
had the most fegular and most governed imagina¬ 
tion of any man that ever lived, and observed the 
greatest decorum in his characters and descriptions. 
Rut who cjju declare the great thipgs of CMSiflout 
lie to whom God shairreveal them f' . 

This observation was worthy % most polite man^ 
and ought to be of authority with all who are 

L 2 
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such, so f«r as to examine whether lie spoke that 
as a man 6f a just taste and judgment, or advanced 
it merely for the service of his doctrine as ? clcr- 
g>niian.\ 

I am very coiifidont whoever reads the gJispels, 
witli an lieart as much prepared in favour of tiiem 
as when he sit? down to Virgil or Homer, will find 
no passage thrr* which is not told with more n.i- 
tural force tljiin any episode in either of those wits, 
which wen' the chief of mere mankind. 

*^"Thc last tiling 1 read was tlie xxivth chapter of 
St. lAike, which gives an a^rcount of tlie manner in 
which our blessed S^tviour, aff^^r his resurrection, 
joined with two disciples on the way to Emmaus as 
an ordinary traveller, and took the privilege as 
such to inquire of them, what occasioned a sadness 
he observed in their countenances"; or whether it 
wa^Trom any public cause ? Their wonder that any 
man so ^iirar Jenisulem should be a stranger to 
what fJad pi":cd ^^.ere ; dieir acknowledgement to 
one they met accidentally that they had believed in 
this prophet; and that now, the third day after his 
deatli^ th(jy were in doubt as to their pleasing liope, 
wliich occasioned the liea\ iness he took not ice of: 
are all jeiircsented in a style which men of letters 
call ‘ the great and noble simplicity.' The atten¬ 
tion of the discijiles vvhen he ex]ioiinded the scrip¬ 
tures coii(!erning himself, his ofi’ermg to take Ins 
leave of-them, their fondness of his stay, and tlie 
manifestation of the great guest whoin they had en¬ 
tertained while he was yet at meat with them, arc 
all incidents which wonderfully please the imagina- 
tio‘iT'»^,*v Christian reader; and give to him some¬ 
thing of that touch of mind which the brethren felt^ 
wlien they said oin^to another, ‘ Did not our hearts 
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bum within'us, while he talked with us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the scriptures ?' 

I am very far from pretending to treat these 
matters as they deserve; V)ut I hope those gentle¬ 
men t^'ho are qualitied fov it, and»called to it, will 
forgive me, and consicler that I speak as a mere 
secular man, impartially considering the effect which 
th^ sacred writings will have upoi^ the soul of an 
intelligent reader; and it is some argument, that a 
filing IS the immediate work of God,*when it so in¬ 
finitely transcends all the labours of*man. Wlt^ 4 i 
1 look upon Raphaer« j3icture of t^ur Saviour ap¬ 
pearing to his discijiles after his resurrection, I can¬ 
not but think the just disposition of that piece? has 
lu it the force of many volumes on the subject. 
The evangelists are easily distinguished from the 
rest by a jiassionate zeal and lo\e which the 
|?ainter lias tlirown into tlieir J'act's; the huddled 
gr(3up of those who stand most distant ^re admi¬ 
rable representations of meiwibd> Jyjd with their 
late unbelief and hardness of lieart. And such en¬ 
deavours as tills of Raphael, and of all men not 
called to the altar, arc collateral helps not to be 
despised by the ministers of the gospel. 

It IS with this view that 1 presume' upon subjects 
of this kind ; and men may take up this pl^^)er, and 
be catched by an admonition under the disguise of 
a diversion. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be.cmploycd 
in one coiifedinacy against the prevailing torrent of 
vice and impiety ; and It will be no small step in 
the progress of religion, if it is as evident as it 
ought to that he wants the best sens^ a^nian 
< have, who is cold to the ‘ Beauty of Tlonness.' 

As for my pari, when I ha\^^ happened to a\lcnd 
the corpse of a friend to his ililcrmeiit, and have 
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seen a glacoful man at the entiHiire of a cliurcli- 
yard, who became the dignity of his function, and 
assumed an uuthonlv \Nhich is natural Co truth, 
pronoui^e ‘ 1 am the rcMirrection and llir life ; lie 
that bclie\eth in me, tliongh he were dea^l yc^.sliall 
he live; and whi^socver li\e1h and believeth in me 
hliall ne\('r die;* 1 Siiy, u|Mm such anoctasuui, tlie 
ictiO‘'juxt u|u)n puNt a( tions between the de< eii*^-d 
whom I followifd aiifl mv^clt, tngetlu r with tlif' 
many little cirt nnistaners that stnke u|>on the>oul< 
and alternately gut' gi iel’ and con^'olatmn, l\,i\e 
Vitin.^'lied like a dieam; ami J have been r<-lie\«dns 
by a voice fronfla aM n, wbi"ii the ^oleJnnlt^ ha> pn‘- 
ceeejed, and after a long pansi^I again Inarfl iIj" 
servant of (md uttfav ‘ 1 know that iny Jb'deenu'i 
livcth, and tliat he slnill stand at the latter dav’ upon 
the earth; and though worms destrov tins bo<ly, v t t 
in inv flesh shall I see (lod : wliom I •“hall *'ei' Uu- 
ilivseit, aial in\ <_‘\ ( ^‘‘Inill la hi'ld. and not amuliei*/ 
JJow Inpi^I been above this woi Id and allMs 

regards, aml^tv'iw ^**11 pri^iajial to ie»’ej\r tlie m \t 
.-eiUcnee which tlie holy man has spi^ken ! ‘ Wo 
brought nothing into tins world, aiul it is (Citain 
vve r',ii^<*aW'y notliiriL' out ; tlu* J.fjrd gave, and iIkj 

i«oid hath tak^ n aw,is, b<' the name^ol tlie 

Lord !* , 

1 here are, I know, men ol lieav^ teinjx'r wilh<;nt 
genius, who can read these ('^pre^sIo^s of Seriplnrt* 
V'ilh as mm'h inditlereiice as llaw' dt* th(‘ rest of 
tlu'se loo?e papers. 1 lowcMa-, l‘wil^ not despair 
but to bring men of wit into a love and arlmiration 

tlie sacred writings ; and, olti as 1 am, 1 promise 
myself to see the day when it shall be us much in 
iasIiTtUlNwiong m(;n of polite^iess to adinirc a rap- 
tme ()t St. Paul, as any line expression in Virgil or 
Horace; and to sec*fl w’elLdrtbsed joung man pro- 
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duen an evanffclist out of his pocket, and ho no 
more out of countenance than if it wene a chibsic 
printed T>y Elzevir. 

It IS a gratitude that ought to be paid tt) Provi- 
deiicfv by men of distmgiwshed facilities, to praise 
and adore the author of their being with a spirit 
siiitabh* to those faculties, and rouse slower men l)y 
words, actions, and \vrilmgs^*to a parlaipti- 
lion of tht‘ir transports and thanksgivings. 


22 . 


MONDAY, APRIL n, iin. 



Rura miht tt ngui pherant in naUif'lh amhcs, 
hiumina amtm sylrjai^uc inghnui — 




iv. li: 




My ncxttlesire i*:, void ot caie and stuff, 

I'o lead a solt, secure, inglorious life, 

A country eoltagc near a c'r\ftal flood, 

A winding valley, ai^ a lofty wood. DRYDKN. 


Pastouai. poetry, not only ainust s the fancy the 
most deliiilitVullv, but is liktiwise more indebted t(» 

w * 

it than any other sort \\halsot!\i‘r. It tr.inspoiis us 
into .1 kiial of lairv-land, where our imis are,soi>lhe(l 

w 

with tin; iiielud^’ of birds, blciilini; (locks, ;nid piu- 
liii- streams; our eyes *mchanle<l with Howery 
meadows and springing greens ; we are laid under 
cool slnuJt!S,^and entertained witli all the sweelsjurui 
Irehimess of nature. IMs a drt'aiiT, it is a \isUHi, 
wliieh we wish may be real, and we believe that it 
is tiue. 
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Mrs. Cornelia Lizard’s head was so' far turned 


with these*imaginations, when we were last in the 
country, that she lost her rest by listening to night¬ 
ingales ;%he kept a pair of turtles cooing in her 
chamber, and had a taihe lamb running aflTjr her 
up and down the house. I used all gentle methods 
to bring her to herself; as having had a design 
herctofcjre of tuniing shepherd myself, wluai 1 read 
A’irgil or Theocritus at Oxford. Hut as my age 
and experie^ice have armed me against any tempta- 
li'on to the pastoral life, I can now with the greater 
safety consider it; and shall lay down such rules, 
as those of my readers, who hivve the aforesaid de¬ 
sign, ought to observe, if they would follow the steps 
of the shepherdesses of ancient times. 

In order Uj form a right judgment of pastoral 
poetry, it will be necessary to cast l>ack our eyt^s 
on ffie lirst ages the world. For since that way 


of life is.aot now in being, we must inquire into ^the 
nuinneV of w h^n it actually did exist. Before 
mankind was formed into large soci( tie*:, or cities 
were built, and commerce cstaidislied, tlie wealth of 
the ^'orld consisted chietly in Hocks and herds, 
/riie tending j^f these, we find to have bt!ei\,, the em¬ 
ployment of the first piinces, whose suljtjocls were 
sheep and oxen, and their dominions tjic adjoining 
vales. As they lived in great afiluence and case, 
we may presume that they enjoyed such })lcasure'> 
as that condition affoided, free and unintcrrupled. 
Their manner of life gavqthem vigour of body, and 
serenity of mind. The abundance they were pos¬ 
sessed of, secured them from avarice, ambition, or 
ciif^^ilhey could scarce have any anxieties or con- 
tpll^tions, where every one Had more than he could 
T what to do wj4h. Love indeed might occasion 
rivalsbips amongst them, because many lovers 
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fix u[>on one object, for the loss of wliicli they will 
be satisfied with no cuinpcnsation. Otherwise it 
was fv state of ease, innocence, and contentment; 
where plenty begot pleasure, and pleasure begot 
singing, and singing begot •poetry, uiid poetry begot 
pleasure again. 

Thus happy was the first race of men, but rude 
wiflial, and uiieultis ated. For before they could 
make any considerable progress in arts and sciences, 
traiKiudlity of the rural life wa^destroyed by 
turbiilcut and ainVjitious spirits ; whof having bi41t 
( ities, "raisc'd annic!^, i^d studied pc^licies of state*, 
made vassals of the defenceless shepherds, and ren¬ 
dered that which was before easy and unrestraifted, 
a mean, luborious, miserable condition. Hence, if 
we considcT the pastoral period before learning, we 
sliall find it unpolished. 

•^rhe use that 1 would make this short ro^ iew 
of the country-life shall be thi*'. An aujlior tliat 
would amuse himscU' by writmg^paiJjOrals,^should 
fi»rin in his fancy a rural *scene or pertect case and 
ifanquillity, ’where iimoecnice, simplicity, and joy 
abound. It is not enough that he writes about the 
coimtiy ; lie must give us what is agreealTlc^n that 
scene, and hide whal is wretched. It is indeed 
commonly atlirmcd, that truth well painted will 
certainly please tliii imagination ; but it is soine- 
tinu’s convenient not to discover tlie whole truth, 
but lliat part which only is delightful. We must 
soiniitmies slic’^v only half an image to the fancy ; 
which if we display m a Fively manner, the mind is 
so dexterously deluded, that it doth not readily 
perceive th^t lh<^ other half is concealed. Th^ in 
writing pastorals, let the tranquillity of tliat Ufe 
Uppear full and plain, but hide ^le meanness of if ; 
represent its simplicily as clear ‘as you please, but 
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cover its misery. I would not hereby Ije so under¬ 
stood, as if I thought nothing that is irksome or 
iinpleasant sliould liave a place in tln^se writings; 
I only rhean that this state of life in general sliould 
be supposed agreeable. But as there is no /iroiidi- 
tion exempt from anxiety, I will allow shepherds 
to be afflicted with such misfortunes, as the loss of 
a favourite lamb, or a faithless mistress. He may, 
if you please, jiick a thoi n out of his foot; or vent 
his grief for losing the prize in dancing ; hut these. 
b».i,ing small 'torments, they recommend that state 
which only produces such* trifling evils. Again I 
would not seem so strict in ipy notions of inno¬ 
cence and simplicity, as to deny the use of a little 
railing, or the liberty of stealing a kid of a sheep- 
hook. For these are likewise such petty enormi¬ 
ties, that we must think the country happy where 
theffb are the greatrest transgressions. 

Wliervi a reader is placed in such a scene as I 
have ffescril^r*, intro.duced into such company 
as I have chosen, he gives himself up to the ploa,s- 
iiig delusion; and since every one doth not know 
how ij^.comes to pass, I will venture to tell him why 
,he is pleased, 

The . first reason is, because all mankind love 
ease. Though ambition and avarice employ most 
mens thoughts, they are such uneasy habits, that 
we do not indulge them out of choice, but from 
some necessity, real or imaginary. We seek liap- 
pincss, in which ease is thp principaHngredient, and 
the end proposed in our most restless pursuits is 
tranquillity. We are therefore soothed and de- 
ligTt!>ml.iivith the representation of it, ineid fancy we 
p^fake of the pfeasure. 

A second rcasogtis our secret approbation of in¬ 
nocence and simplicity. Human nature is not so 
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mucli depraved, as to hinder us from respecting 
ffoodness in others, thouL>h we ourselves want it. 
'rhis the reason why wc are so much charmed 
with the pretty prattle of cliildren, and e\di the 
expressions of pleasure or»uneasinQss in sOme part 
of the brute creation, 'fhey are without artifice or 
malice; and we love truth too well to resist the 
chtftrins of sincerity. 

A third reason is our love of the country, 
Aealth, tranquillity, iiiid pleasing ol^eets arc the 
growth of the country, and though ftien, for t^a 
general good of tlte vqrld, aie nia^e to k)\e po¬ 
pulous cities, the count! y hath the greatest share 
in an iincorruptcd heart. When we paint, desertbe, 
or any way indulge our fancy, the country is the 
scene which supplies us with the most lovely images. 
This state was tlxit wherein God placed Adam when 
iri*Paradise; nor could all the fanciful wits of^nti- 
quity imagine any thing that could adiniiiji^er more 
t-x<^uisjte delight in ihcir Elysiupi, 
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» Extrtma per ilJos 

yuiUtia excedens terris vestigia ftcit, 

\ IKG. Gcorgi ii. 473. 

From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 

DRYDEN. 

Having already corweyed my'reader into l^e 
fairy or pastoral land) and informed him what lAan- 
ner of life the inhabitants of tnat region lead; I 
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^hall, in this djiy’s paper, j;ivc him some marks 
Avhcrehy Jpc may discover whether he is^jmposed 
upon by those who pretend to be of that coi^ntry ; 
or, in otiier words, what are the charaelevi&tics of a 
true Arcadian, c '* ^ 

From the foregoinp; account of the pastoral life, 
we may discov(jr that simplicity is iii’ta’ssary in the 
character of sh(;,nli(Td.s. Their minds must b(' s'up 
pos(*d so rude and uncultivated, that notJiin^ but 
what is plaiii and uiiafliTted fain eoine from then^. 
'’]V’’('vertlu‘les‘5 we arc not oblii^ed to rejnesent them 
<lu]l and stujiij, since, fine ^Hrits w(‘rc* undoubtedly 
in tlic uorld before arts were iiuaaited to polish and 
addi'ii them. We may therefoie introduce shep- 
Ju'rds with i;ood .sens(* and evim with wit,* jirovided 
their manner of thinking be not too gallant or re- 
lined. For all men, both rude and’ polite, think and 
eomeivt’ things the same \Nay (InU i beini; eU'riudly 
the san^ to all) thoni;h they expri sb thian \ery 
<litlereftth. ^^For {lere li^es the flilfcrence. Men, 
wlio, ]>> loni» study and experience haM" rexliiced 
their ifleas to certain classes, and consider the ge¬ 
neral nature of things abstracted from particulars, 
express their thoughts after a more concisj,', lively, 
siirj^ribing maimer, 'J’hosc' who hav<; little experi¬ 
ence, or cannot abstract, deliver tlieir sentiments in 
plain dcbcrijitions, by circumstances, and those ob¬ 
servations which eitli(*r strike upon the senses, or 
are the first motions of the mind. And though the 
former raises our admiration more,itlie latter gives 
more pleasure, and soothes us more naturally. 
Thus a courtly lover may say to his mistress, 


• With thee for ever I in wo^ds could rest. 
Where never human foot the ground hath prest; 
Thou e*en from darknest, canst exciudci 

A.nd from a desart banish solitude.' 
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A slirplif nl'will ro?itc nt himself to the same 
thinj:; nioir simply: 

* Como, Hosciliml, oh ’ tome, for without thrr 
WliJt pit j'jUio can thr countrv have foi me 

Again, siiu t* ^)lf‘pllerlIh arc Tiot allowpr| to make 
dopj) rcHretions, the addres.s rrtpiired is s(> to ndate 
an*artion, that llu" eirenin^lanci s pfit togethe r shall 

rauso the rea(l<a' to relief I. 'Tlni''. h\'emo delicate 

/ 

^#rrmi]staiK*e Coiwfhoi t(dls Xh’M- (4iat he is tla^ 
tiiiesL soniisier ot the touhli\ : 

* fh so; c n sniootli joufl .•! nullow pipe 4 ha\ *, 

^\ hicb with Ill's ciyinii hi« aril I'^amcei ts gav o , 

A-sl si:d, “ I I;:-., t*oi \ leave to tliet , 

For only (l.oa I'e.iiv'st it alter int:.'’ 

As in another pieloral wiiter, after tlie Sdine man¬ 
lier a ^hepllerd *1 nldnns Vi's hovr iiuieli hi^ luictreb'-, 
UJ.es him; 

* \s T to C'^'o! m-• hitliM o-n J •>'* 

T'oriti f.\<.Iia Imkini; in tlu^'.eJ^es 

'J’hc wanttui 'arch’d, atnl r^tn'd in h.ist.: to fly, 

Wt olitn ''topp’d, and olicn tiiin’d her eye.* 

!f cvfT a reflet lion bt' ]iardonable in pasjprmU, it, 
U where llie thoii'iht •is •'O o]j\ ions, that it setans ti> 
eornc easily to tlie mind ; as in tlu' followii** adiui- 

k C ’ 

ralde iinpiAvenient of V’lrgil and 3 iieoentus ; 

< I'alr my flock, nor yet uncomely 1, 

Tt Iwpiid Jovmt tins flatlet not. Aiul why 

Should lujui^ fountains flatter us, yet show 

The hoidtring flow’is lesi^beauteous than they grow * ?* 

A sf'rond eharat tiri^tie of a true shej herd is 
siin])li(:ily tof nianners, or iniioeenec. 'ITiis^ls so 

From the first pastoial of I\Ir. rhilips, entitled,* dob. 
bin, 1. W, &c. 
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obvious'from wliat I have before advanced, that 
it would be but repetition to ijisist long upon it. 

I shall only remind the reader, that as th6 pastoral 
life is snjiposed to be where nature is not much de¬ 
praved, r bincerity and .truth will generally run 
Ihrousih it. Some slidit Iransgressions for tfie sake 
of variety may be admitted, wliieli in eiVect will only 
serve to set ofl’ tlie siinphcily of it in generah I 
cannot better iHiisirate this rule than liy the fol¬ 
lowing example of a swain who found his mistre^^j 

( 

* (^iice Delia slept on easy moss rc\.lin'd, “ 

Her lovely lifhbs halt-bare, a rude the wind: 

1 smootled her coats, and stole a si’ent kiss; 

Condemn me, sheplierds, if 1 did amiss *.* 

A third sign of a swain is, that something of ve~ 
liaion, and even superstition is part of his character. 
For we tlnd that those who have lived easy livt s^^iii 
theT.ountry, and etmtemplalt; the works of Nature, 
live illgreatest awt' of tlieir Aulhor. Nor doth 
this liuniou#loss now than of old. Our 
peasants sincerely believe the tah^s of goblins ai d 
fairie'^, as the h('atInMib those of fauns, nvinphs, and 
satvrs^ \Ience wo lind the woiks of \*jrgil and 
Theocritusspj’'inkled with left-Jiaiuhd ravem, blasted 
oaks, \vitch-crafts, evil eyes, and the like. And I 
obstu’ve with great pleasure that our Jhiglish au¬ 
thor f of the pastorals I have quoted hath practised 

tliis secret with admirable judgment. 

• 

* From the sixth pastoral of Mr. A. Philijif, intituled, Gcron, 
Hobbinol, and Langretf, 1. The four lines in the 

preceding page, relative to Lydia, arc (j[ijoted from the baine 
pavtoral» 1. 81, ^c. 

iAmbrose Philips, whose paitorah mhst have beei^ 
r before tne*ycar 1708, because they are evidently prior 
’ of Pope, Siee Jf3r. .lohnsoiPs Lives of English Poets. 
■ IV. p. 293. iJvo. 1761. 
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I will yet acid another mark, which rjiay be ob¬ 
served very often in the above-named poets, which 
is agreeable to the character of shephoircls, and 
nearly allierl to supcrstitic^i, 1 mean the of pro¬ 
verbial sayings. I takc^ the common similitudes in 
pastoral to he, of the proverbial order, which are so 
frequent, that it is needlcss^and wc^ild be tiresome 
to (]uote them. 1 shall only take Tiotice upon this 
>^ad, that it is a nic(>picc:e of art to raise a proverb 
above the vulgar style, and still keep it easy ag^ 
unalhiCtcd. I’hiis th^ old wish, ‘ God rest his 
soul/ is finely turned : 

* Tlien gentle Sidney liv’d, the shepherd’s friend. 

Internal blessings on his shade aiicnd I* 


N«24. WEDNESEVVY, 1713. 


— —■ Dkenda tacendaqac calUi ? rjjRS.9K . iv. 5. 

. — Dost thou, so young. 

Know when to speak, and when to hold thy tongue ? 

DUYDEN. 

Jack Lizard was about fifteen when he was first 
entered in the university, and being a youth of a 
great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary appli¬ 
cation to hjs studies, it gave his conversation ajb’ery 
particular turn. lie had too much spirit to hold his 
tongue in company ; but at the same time so ln€le 
acquaintance with the world, tliAt he did not know 
how to talk like other people. 
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After a year and a Jialfs stay at the university, 
he Oiinie cfowii among us to juiss away a month or 
two in the counlry. The lirst niglit after his a/rival, 
as we wt^i e at supper, we were all of us very much 
improved liy Jaek’s tabh'talk. He told us{' ujion 
the appealanee of a dish of wild fo\\l, that accoid- 
ing to the oj>ifnon of some natural jdiilosopljers 
they might be lately come from the moon. Upon 
which the Sj^irkler bursting out into a laugh, hg 
insult('d iu r yith several questions relating to the 
bfgness and distance of the mi)on and stirs ; and 
after every interrogation ^»()uld 1)0 \Yinking upon 
me,and smilmg at liis sisterV ignorance. Jack 
gained his point; for the mother was pleased, an<l 
all the servants stanal at the h‘arning of their 
young mast(‘r. Jack was so encouraged at tins 
succe.ss, that for tlit; first \veek he dealt wholly ^in 
paradoxes. It waS a common jest with him to 
pinch of liis sister's lap-dogs, and aftervs'iu’ds 
prove h(' co^fkinrfTt ft‘(‘l «it. ^VIl('n the girls Yvere 
sorting a set of knots, he would demonstrate t^ 
them lliat all the nbljiinds wtk^ t)f the same co¬ 


lour; ^ /-iilher, sa}s Jack, of no colour at all. 
•IVly ladyHazii/id hersidf, t!iou<:*h slie was ncft a little 
picasedrwith lH*r son's impro\emeuts, was one day 
almost angry with him; for having ac cidentally 
burnt her lingers as she was lighting tlie lamp for 
her tea-pot, in the midst of her anguish, Jack laid 
hold of the opportunity to instruct her that there 
was no such thing as heat in fire. Iii short, no day 
passt;d o\er oiir Jieads, in which Jack did not ima¬ 
gine he*, made the whole family wiser than they 
w ere before. 

•?t4iat part of his conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was whSt passed among those country 
gentlemen that came to visit us. On such occa- 
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sions Jack usually took upon him to be the mauih 
of the company; and thinking himself* obliged to 
be \«ry merry, would entertain us witli a great 
many odd sayings and absurdities of th(’ircollege- 
cook.^ I found this feUo\^ had made a very strong 
impression upon Jack’s imagination; which he 
liejer considered was not tlic case* the rest of tlie 
company, until after many repeatuil trials he found 
jhat Ins stories seldom rnadc^ any body laugh but 
tfiniself. 

I aU this wliile ^ looked upon Jack as a youtij 
tiee sliooting out intt> 4jlossoms b^^fore its time ; 
the redundancy of ^sliicb, though it was a little uii- 
sefisonable, si'emcd to furetcll an uncoiiiiiion ffuit- 
fuliiess. 


In order to wrar out the \('in of pedantry vhich 
nyi through his c onvi rsalum, I to(>k Inin out with 
me one evening, and Inst ot al^ insinuated t0 iiiiii 
thi« nd(', winch I had inxi-elf liairned fi ‘N a very 
great author ‘'To ihieiv with but talk 

M ith th(i viil-ai.’ Jack’^ jood ^(‘n^n soon made 
him 1 ( fleet that lie had ( xposed hini'^ell to llie 
laLight('r of the iLiioiant l)\ :i (onlraiy b<'l^i\iour ; 
upon wl»*.ch he lidd iwe, that hewoul^ taT^t iire for^ 
the futiiie to keep lii-^ iKitions to himself, and con- 
vciM' in thu (.onnnoii r('cei\(d senlimi nts ol man¬ 
kind. ile at tliti same tinu. fle<ii(‘d na.* to cue 

him any otlier ruh s of convtM satKJii whi( li I thoiuiht 
• * • • • ^ 

might he for Ids improxenn nl. I told liiiA 1 woidil 
think of it; aitd a(a:oi'dii;gly, as 1 hav(' a pailiciilar 
atlection fur the \oun':; man, I him the next 
inoriiiim the follow iiui rules in wiiiimr, which may 
pe rha])s hate contributed to in*ikp him the e- 
able nuLii he is now. 


* I*. Gratin. 
maiini 3. 
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The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
one Hiiotlier, or what we expn'ss l)y the word con- 
v(»rsation, lias always been jepres(Mit(*d by moral 
writers a- one of the noblest privileges of reason^ 
and wliicii more particularly sets mankind above the 
brute pail of the crealion. 

'riiough notliing so iimclj gains upon the aflct!- 
tiiuis as this tixJempore elofpienci’, which we h.^vc 
C()nstantl> occasTon foi, and are oldigial to practise 

« 

iji It. 


day, w’e‘very rarely meet with any wdio excc* 


I'hc, ( onversation c)f most, men is d]^agrt\''able, 
not so miiLh for want of \\\t and It'aniiiiir, as of 
a(jor4'‘-breedjjm and discretiuii. 

If }Oii resolve to please, m'\(‘r sp(‘:ik lo gratify 
any particujlar vanity or pa^^lon of Minr own, but 
always with a design eilla r to av inform the 

« omjv'iny. A man who uiil\ auiis aX one of tlies^;, 
is uhva\s/ asy in his discoiii six lie i!> n(‘\er out of 
liiimoui'^it bei^ig interrupted, l^eeau^i* he eonsiders 
tliat wlTo ftfalr him an* tin- brst uid'cs whether 

what lie w'us ba}mg could either di\ei*l or mtonh 
thcau. 

A person seld(jiii fails to ;Miii the good* 

Will ot lliose ih; <'on v«‘j'>C' i u 1 1li, !jee *i -{» iioTody en¬ 
vies a nian, who iJoe^? not a];nr..ir to I.-u cleaned wath 
himself. 

We should talk extrt mi ly btlle (U onrM.*Kes. 
Indeed what can w'e sa\ ^ it woiJ'l lio Uiipjudent 
to discoser our faults, as ndi* iil«ae, »• count over 
cjur fancied viitues. Our jecwili .o'd dumestic 
alluiis are no less inijiroj.rr lo i; • nuroducedin 
coii\4.rsatioii. What d<jc‘s itc oi^tju tiC’ccjnipanv’^ 
how many liorst^ ym kcap in your stables? or 
wli^'flier your sm vaiyt is most knave or fool ? 

A man ma\ equalK utlronl the eomi''any he is hi, 
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by en<:;rossin£; all llic talk, or observing a contemp¬ 
tuous sib’iUT. 

Ib'iu] e > oil tell a story, it may be |T(MK*rally not 
ami.^-:) lo draw a short character, aiui j;i\e»thc (oiri- 
paiiy^i t! ui‘ id(*a of tlie principal prisons Cunceincrl 
in It. 'I’lie J ' aiily of n'lost tlniii.'' t oii'^istini; not -e 

miieli in till 11 b<Mn£i said or done, a^3 in llieir bi 

• _/ ■* 

sumI or done uv sin h a pailiLidaf pei-.uii, oi on 
such a | - i! la uLj' (h i aMon. 

-•m Notwilli^ l t iimi_ ^dl tlie adv .mtitf's of \oiUb, 
few \ oiiii'; ]■( oj-li' pltM--r in eoiix f 1 sapion . th^'r^b' 
^on r* ill it V'.'iii ^.1 ^’\pi‘rien( e makes iiein jju-i- 
ll\e, and wli (t (lu'v is i din r witii .. dcsij^ii to 
please I'a ffian anv on'’ els« . • 

It is Kilain thvit aj^e it'-eli m, ko male; 

lhri!'.s pa^s well enoupli, v.hsu won'd i.ave In eii 
Ian di< d «d 1 " the nitauL (-1 < min li .oun;:,i i*. 

• NoliiiiM, h()W('V(‘r, is moo uppmtable tinmen 
of‘M’ o, diaianempt^ loimai mnn \\li(.’^^>eaks m 
pri^N. ii , and <n ;di <_ .jiit»o\ crm, ‘s \\ i(li>a shoi t 

sent, m r. '1 his pnee ot *''tupuii?f*^ iTie more in- 
iijiiik iable, :is It puls on the air ot nisdom. 

'\ pind' id mm will avoid talkim.; much of any 
]iaiti‘ ulaa* M n’lif e, for h he i.s leiiuTi^ibly fa- 
moij . *'l[n‘p‘ IS not, meiliink^, aSi Jiaiidsomci* 

lliMi*’ ‘-anl ot Mr. Co\vle\ in his whoh' lifi?, than 
that none but his intimate filends ever discoveic'd 
he was a py* .it poet his discourse : be^'idi'S the 
deceuev ot this nih', it is a rtainlv founded in 'jood 
polu V. A iiyiii who talks ot any thing he is 
alre.ulv bnuous for, ha‘^*little to get, hut a gr.-at 
.'osil to lose. I iiiiiilil that ho who is soiiio- 

C* ' 

tunes I den Lon a where; c\ery one is HAitis- 

lied lio eould speak we41, will oftcli be thought-no 
let:s knowing in other mutters, ^liere perhaps li6 Is 
wholljy IgUOiUUt. 
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Women are frightened at the name oT argument, 
and are sdoner convinced by a haj^py turn, or 
witty expresbion, than by demonstration. # 

WheneVer you conimeiid, adcl your reasons for 
doing so ; it is this \vlii(‘li?listinguish(>s the approba¬ 
tion of a man of sense from the flatteiy of syco¬ 
phants, ami admiration of fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while llie 
whole comiJaiiy is pleas<‘d with it, I would least of 
all be understood to e.\c('pt the pc'rsoii raillied. ^ 
‘^*‘rhough good humour, sense lUid (liscreti(pi can 
selcioin tail to make a nian^ignawble, it may be no 
ill policy sometimes to prepare,yourself m a parti- 
ciilar manner for conversation, bv hiokuig a little 
fiirllier than your neighbonis into whaleNVu' is be¬ 
come a reigning subject. If our armies are bi^sieg- 
inga place of importance abroad, 'or our house of 
comfiions debating^ a bill of consmpK'nce at home, 
you caijj^^Ardly fail of being heard ^^it]l pleasure if 
^ou have ni- WW'^’formed yourself of llic slnuiiith, 

^ II* ^ ^ " 

Situation, and hist(U*y of the first, or oi the reasons 
for and against the latter. It ^^lll hav(; tlie same 
etVect, \j;hen any single p^'ison begins to make a 
^noise uF Uh;^ woild, yni can learn soiim: of tbc 
siiKilh'^t uccidents in Ins life or conNcrsation, which 
tliongh they are too lire for the observation of the 
vulgar, give more satisfaction to niiai of scn^e (us 
they aie the best openings to a real character) tluui 
the recital of his most glaring actions. I know but 
one ill coiibcquonce to be.le ;icd Iro'ni tliis mctiiod, 
namely, that, coming full charged into conqjany, 
you shall resolve to unload wlajtlier a handsome 
uppftrlunity otfei^s itself or no. ' 

-’{'hough tlie asking of cpie^tioiis may plead for 
itself the specious.names of modesty, and a desire 
oi iiiioMuation, it atibreis little plcusuie to the rest 

I Vi a 
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orilio cninpany wlio tre not troiiblf’d with tlu* siimn 
doubts; •brsid( s ulncb, hr who asks a (((irstion 
woiil<l*(io well to consider that lie lies whotly at the 
nieicv of anollu r before li« rcc eivo^n Hiis\ter. 

Noirnnt; is inoie silly than the pleasure some 
\>r >i)le take in wlud tlu'y call ‘ speaking their 

A in;ui of this make will jay a rude thing 
for the mere phaisun^, of saying it, when an opposite 
l«^haviour, full as inwocent, might haVe preserved 
hi > fiicMui, or madii his fortune. 

, It is^uit inijn^ssilfle l]pr a man to hyrn to himself 
ac» < xctuisite a pleasure m eomplying with the hu¬ 
mour and sentinuaitS of others, as of bringing otBcrs 
ovm-.to his own; siiiei' it is tlie certain sign of a 
suj^'uior gmiiii*', that eaii take and liecome what¬ 
ever (Ik'ss il plea:-H‘s. 


i shall only ad<I. tlial, Ix'^ide^ what 1 have4iere 
said, theu; is soinellmig which can never ^^^^hiarnt 
hut^ii the e(>mpau\ of llii' polittY viruics of 

mt'ii ar(' ca.teliingas well as tlu’ir A ices ; and your 
oCt'u ob' crvaiions added to these will soon discover 
w'li.it il is that conimaiuls attention in one man, and 
mak( s you tired and displeasi'd with the tV^fourse 
of aiiolliiT. 


N. R In the* second p.iragisiph of this p.ipcr, it is said, that 
‘ lady Lizard h.jrnt her fingers as she was lighting the lamp for 
her tea-pot.’ Silvci tea-pots, with lamps under them, are suit 
pKseiVLd among the collcge-pUtc. 
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--— Slu'ii ‘am Lucili fautor Ineptc «f, 

' Vt non hoc fateatur ? IIOR. 1 Sat. x. 2. 

-\Vhat friend of his * 

* * So blindly partial, to deny me this ? CUKKCIf. 

prevailing humour of crying up aiithor*^ that 
have writ in the days of our loretathers, and of 
passing slightly over the ineiit ol our contempora¬ 
ries, is a grievance, that men of a free and unpre¬ 
judiced thought have complained ot through all 
agt'sln their writiifgs. 

I we^/t lionie last night full of these reflections 
from a ^se, whe re a great many excellent 

writings were arraigiu d, and as many very indif¬ 
ferent ones applauded, more (as it seemed to mc‘) 
upon ^he account of llieir <latc, than upon any in¬ 
trinsic Vliliie'or demerit. The coin ersation ended 
with great encomiums u]Mjn my lord Vcrulam's 
History of Henry the Vllth. I’hc coiiipany were 
unanimous in their ajiprobation of it. I was too 
well acquainted with the traditional vogue of that 
book throughout the whole nation, to venture riiy 
thoughts upon it. Neitlxir would 'I now ofler my 
judgment upon that work to the jniblie (so great a 
veijeratiipn have I for the memory of a man whose 
w/iting^%re the glory of o^l^ nation), out that the 
j^uthority of so leading a name may perpetuate a 
vicious taste amotigst us, and betray future histori- 
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aiis to copy after a mod(‘l, which I cannot help 
thinking far from (Complete. 

As to flic fKlclitv of the history, I have nothing 
to sa^: to examin (3 it impartially in tiiat view 
w’oiild require much pains^and leisjire. But as to 
tlie coftiposition of it, alid sometimes the choict^ of 
matter, I* am apt to believe it will appear a little 
faiiky to an unprejudiced n\ad('f. A compleat 
historian should be endowed with the essential 


q^iahrtcations of a gicat poet, llis^ilyle. must be 
majestic and grave, as well as simple^ind unatfeiif# 
»-€d ; hifb narration sliopld be animated, short, and 
clear, and so as even to* outrun the impatienee of 
the reader, if posstble. This can only be do nr by 
Ix'ing very sparing and choice in words, by re¬ 
trenching all cold and superfluous circumstances in 
an action, and by dwelling upon such alone as are 


material, and iit to delight or^ instruct a scions 
mind. This is what we find in the great i^iodels of 
antiquity, and in a more particular mannerSi Livy, 
whom it is imjio.'-sibh' to i*ead wiuiSSl the warmest 


elhcrtions. 


But my lord Vt rulam, on the contrary, is ever, 
in the^ tedious st\le of declaimers, using Pvy words 
for one ; *‘V(t endcavdiirin<» to bt; wattt, and as fond * 
pf out-of-the-way similies as some of our old play- 
writers. Ilh abounds in low phrases, beneath the 
dignity of history, and often condescends to little 
ronceits and (pubblos. Ills political reflections are 
frequently fals^, almost every where trivial and 
puerile, llis whole manner of turning histhoughtj* 
is full pf affectation and pedantry; and there ap¬ 
pears throi^hout his whole work more the ai»ot a 
rc'clusc scholar, than* of a inafi versed in iho 
world. . * 
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After passiujj; so iVoo ii cen'-uro upon a bonk 
which for ihcso lunidrrd and in)W*irds I ms 

^ I 

met with most uiUMrsid i\p])rohaii()ii,^ I am 
uidiiiccl ?o im own dcfiaice to ti.inscriix' some of 

ft/ 

tlie passages I fomerlv collerU d lor hi’ use 

ofiiiv iirstchargii sir Maniiadiikc Lizard, It would 
bn endless shouUl I point out the freijuon't tautolo¬ 
gies and circumj^oeulioiis lliat occur in I'vi’iv p'age, 
wliich do (as it were) rantV lu^'ti'ad of ccmdcnsing 
his thimglits 'and matter. It* wms, m all [ lobaU- 
.(Vv, Ills a]ij/jU'ation to the Jaw' that ga\e him a 
habit of being so w’ordy ; of nliicii 1 shall put dowa 
two or thri'i' examples. 

‘•''I’hat all rncoids, wlinrein'*thern was anv me- 
mory or mention of the king’s attriiiider, shouiil bo 
defaced, cancelled, and taken olf the tile—Divers 
secret and nimble scouts and spies, &c. to learn, 
search, and discover ttll the cncuinstances and pUr- 
ticulaiJ^'lo assail, sa]>, and work into the con- 
.stancy'of sir Rob ert Cllitford.' 

I lea\e lli^Ttflow ing*^ passages to every one's 
consideraliuii, without making any farther remarks 
upon them. 

‘ Iltk’h'ould he w'l'll enougli ahlc to sj^atter the 
Irish as a ifight of hiids, and rattle away this 
swarnr of bees wntli their king.—'I’he rebels took 
their way towards York, kc. but their snow-ball 
did not gather as it went.—So that (in a kind of 
mattavuia of human fortune) he turned a broach \ 
that had worn a crown; wheri'av fortune com¬ 
monly doth not bring in a comedy or farce after a 
tragedy—'riie queen was criuviied, 6cc. about two 
yeaf:s after the marriage, like an olcj christening 
tjiat had stayed‘long for gtjd-lathers—Desirous to 
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trouble tho waters in Italy, that he nii£»ht fish 
the better, ciisting the net not out of 6t. Peter's, 
but out of Borgia’s bark—And therefore upon the 
first grain of incense that was sacrificed Tipoii the 
altar of peace at liulloigAC, Perkin was*sinoakcd 
away—This was the end of this little cockatrice of 
a king, that was able to destroy those that did not 
espy him first—It was observed.^ that the great 
tempest which drove Philip into England blew 
the Golden Eagle from the spire? of St. Paul’s; 
and in the fall, it fell upon a sign i^f the 
•4'agle,®which was Ai Ht. j^aul's chun;h-yard, in the 
place where the school-house now staiideth, and 
battered it, and f)roke it down: which wflb a 
strange stooping of a hawk upon a fowl.—'Phe king 
began to find where hig shoe did wring him—in 
whose bosom or* budget most of Perkins’s secrets 
wtwe laid up.—One might knowtafar off wheA the 
owl was by the ilight of birds—Bold men,\^d care¬ 
less of fame, and that took toll^ of^tjjeir master’s 
grist—Empson and Dudley woidd^navc cut another 
out of him—Peter lliaias, some call him 
I'ilias; surely he was the forerunner of, &c.— 
Lionel bishop of Concordia was sent as^'nuncio, 
^vc. but, notwithstanrling he had a good ominous 
name to have made a peace, nothing folknved— 
Taxing him'for a great taxer of his people, not by 
proclamations, but by court-fames, whicli com¬ 
monly print better than printed proclamations— 
fSir Edward Po^iiings was enforced to make a wild 
clja(-o upon the Wild IiisK—In sjiaring of blood by 
the bleeding of so much treasure—And although 
his own ca^jf had both steel and parchment iliore 
than the other; that h to say, a conquest in Jl\c 
field, and an act of pariiamcnt'^-^That Pope known 
ing that King Henry the Sixth was reputed ip tho 
yoL. XVI, if . 
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world al)road but for a simple man, was afraid it 
would but*dimiiiish the estimation ol that kind of 
honour, if there were not a distance kept' between 
innocents) and saints/ 

Not to Irouljc my licader with any more in¬ 
stances of the like nature, I must observe tliat tlu; 
whole work is ill-conducted, and the story of Per- 
kin Warbeck (\Vhich should liave been only lika an 

'I 

episode in a poem) is spun out to near a tliird ))ait 
of the book. ' The character of Henry the SevenQi, 
af tlic end, \ij rather an abstract of his history than 
a character. Jt is tedious^ ijnd 'diversific^d H»^ith sy 
many jiarticiilars as confound the n’semblaiice, and 
make it almost impossible for* the readiT to form 
any distinct idea of the person. It is not tlius the 
antients drew their characters ; but in a few just 
and bold strokes gave you the distinguishing fea- 
luroi. of the mind^(if 1 may be allowed the muta- 
phor) iirso distinct a manner, and in so strong a 
light, ^lat y ou g rew intimate with u>ur man'iiii- 
niediately, aiiSWicw him from a hundred. 

After all, it must be considered in’favour csi Aiy 
lord Verulam, that he lived in an a^e wherein chaste 
and coi^<*t;t writing was not in fashion, and when 
pedantry wafe the mode eveii at couit; so that it is 
no w5nder if the prevalent humour of tlu* times 
bore down his genius, though superioi^ in force per¬ 
haps to any of our countrymen, that have either 
gone bcjfore or succeeded him. 
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N° 2G. FRIDAY, APRIL 10, Cll3. 


Non ego ilhm m\bt dotem ene puto^ qua Af didtur, 

Sed puiiicuiam et pudorem et tcdatum cupidwem. PLAUT. 

A woman’s true dowry, in my opinioni is ^ot that which 
usua lly^o called; but virtue, modesty, and restrained desires. 

An liPiillliy old ftjlow, that is not a fool, is the 
happiest ereatiirc living. It is at that time of life 
only, mt’n enjoy their faculties with pleasure and 
satisfaction. It is then we have nothing to manage, 
as the phrase is ;* we speak the downright truth, and 
w'Tiether the rest of the world wtll give n^the^rivi- 
h*ge or not, we have so little to ask of tlnwii, that 
we can take it. I shall he very./f-^e with the wo- 
iptju from tlys one consideration; and, having no¬ 
thing to desire of them, shall treat them as they 
stand in nature, and as they are adorne^ ^ith vir¬ 
tue, amk not us the y^ arc pleased to.tfornf and dis-* 
gui'C themselves. A set of fops, from one genera¬ 
tion to another, has made such a pother with 
‘ Bright eyes, the fair sex, the charms, the ivir/ 
and something so incapable to be expressed but 
with a sigh, that the creatures have utterly gone 
out of their vc%y being, and there are no women in 
all the world. If they are not nymphs, shepherd- 
e.sses, graces, or goddesses, they are to a w'^imaii 
all of thei<l ‘ the ladies.^ Get to a christening at 
any alley in the town, and at the meanest arti¬ 
ficer’s, and the word is, ‘ Well' ^ho takes care of 
the lad ics V I have taken notice that ever since.tlie 
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word Forsooth was banished for IMadaiii, the word 
^Volnan has been discarded for Lady. And#as there 
is now never a woman in England, 1 hope I* may 
talk of wctiiien without olTence to the ladies. What 
puts m('. in this “present disposition to tell' them 
their own, is, that in the holy week I very civilly 
desired all delmqiK'nts in j)()int of chastity to nnike 
some atonement ‘.or their freedoms, bv bestowing a 
charity upon ,die miserable wietches who langmsh. 
in the Lock Jiospital. But I hear of very litll?^ 
flohe in that matter; and I am ipformed, th^y are 
pleased, instea^l of taking ifot'iee of my precaution, 
to ci^l me an ill-bred old fellow, and say I do not 
understand the world. It is not, it seems, within 
the rules of aeod-biierlinii to tax tlu? vice.s of 
people of (jiuilitv, and the Commandments were 
made for tin* vulgar. 1 am indeed informed of 
some*oblaJions sent*into the house, but they arc all 
come fiti^u the servants of criminals of conditiQU. 
A j)Oor ch.imb«^l(^iaifl has sent in ten shillings out 
of her hush-money, to expiate her guilt of bein^ 
her mistress's secret; but says slu' dare not ask her 
ladyshij* f^r any thing, for she is not to suppose 
•that sheNs locked u]) with a .young gentUaiiaii, in 
the abvaice of her husband, three hours together, 
for any harm; but as my lady is a person of great 
sense, the girl does not know but that they were 
reading some good book together; but because sin; 
fears it may be otherwise, she lias sent her ten 
shillings for the guilt of c/mcealing jPt. We have a 
thinibh* from a country girl that owns she has hud 
drearps of a fine gentleman who conu s to their 
bouse, who gave her half a crown, atid bid her 
have a care of the men in this town; but she thinks 
heroes not mea«*what he says, and sends the 
thimble, because she does not hate him as she* 
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oui;lit, Tlio Ipii shillings, this thimble, and tin 
ncciiniy Spoon from some poor sinner, are all tlie 
utoneftieiit which is made for the body sin in 
London and Westminster^ I have competed that 
there *^s one in every • three hundred who is not 
chaste ; and if that be a modest computation, how 
gre^t a number are those who make no account of 
my admonition ! It might be e\pA:ted one or two 
the two hundred ^nd ninety-nine honest, might 
out of mere charity and compassion 1« iniquity, ^ 1 ^ 
,Xt is :* misfortune^ have done something upon so 
good a time as that \vh('rein they^wcTc solicited. 
But major CraVjtre(^ a sour j)()t companion of mine, 
says, the. two hundred ninely and nine are one way 
or othe r as little virtuous as the ihri’c hundrt'flth 
unchaste womans—I would say lady. It is cerlaiii, 
llj^t we are infested with a parcel (>f jilHirts, wj^o ar<' 
not capable of being mothers ot hia\(" na^i, lor the 
inlHiit partakes of the temper and dis] (isiUon of it'- 
mother. We see the uifticcount\^^K‘ rfh'cts which 
friglits and longings have upon the of]’s})i in^^; 
and it is not to he doubted, but the ordinary wav oi 
thinking of the inolhei has its influencecqfbn whal 
she beai*s about her nine' months. Thus* from tlai' 
w'ant of care in this particular of choosing* wivc^, 
you see? men after much care, labour, and studs. 
surprized wath prodigious starts of ill-nature and 
passion, that can be accounted for no olherwi-je 
but from henct', that it grew upon them ht vmbno. 
and the maii'^was determined surly, peevish, iVo- 
ward, sullen, or outrageous, before he saw the 
light. The last time I was in a public place^I fell 
in love by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The ) opiig 
woman happens to be of quality. Her father a 
gentleman of as noble a disposition, as any I over 
met with. The widow her mother, under whose 
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wilig she loves to appear, and is proud of it, is a 
pattern to persons of eoiuiition. Go^jd-senso, 
lieij^htencd and excrterl witli good-breeding,. is thw 
parent's distinguisliiiig chai acLcr ; and if we can get 
this \onng woiil.ui into olu; faiinly, we shalf-'think 
we ha\^, a much better j)ni(:lui^e than others, who 
without her go/:)d rjualities, ina> bring into tlieiis 
tlie greatf st ace^/s&ion of rielu >. 1 .sent sir Harry 

by last night's poot the f<;Uexlpg letter on the 
SLibjeei. 

r 


‘ Dear Sir IIaiuiv,^ ’ 

^ ‘ Upon our Iasi l iMlini:, aial as I had 

just nu/uiited the little loan I am -o fond ol', you 

(allied nil'ba( k ; and v. tnai 1 sLoopi d to you,'yon 

b(|utMV( I me by tin* hand, and with allusion to 

sopir jde^'saiit discourse we had liad a day or two 
■ ^ 
laioA* in llie houS(', renccrning tlit'j)resrnt incr- 

eaiit:i • ^Wiiy of coniracting marriages, witli a smile 

and a Liusli yo%Ljid nu* U»ok upon soim* women for 

you, and s< nd word how tln^y went. J did not 

one to juy mind till th(' last opera bolorc* Master. 

1 assurQ yj>u 1 have been as uinjuiet ever sine(‘, us 

I Ui b >(^u wave till you had her. Her Imiglit, hei 

eo!nj)l^\ion, and every thing but her ag<‘, whn h is 

under twenty, are very much to my batisfaetion : 

there is an ingenuous shame in ht^r eyes, winch is to 

the mind what the bloom of youth is to the body ; 


neither implies that there aie virtuous liabits and 
accomplishments already i^ttained by the possessor, 
but they certainly shew an unprejudiced caput ity 
towards them. As to the circumstance of tins 
young woinaiTs age, I am reconciled todier want of 
because she pretends to nothing above them ; 
you do not see iu her the odious forwardness to 1 
know not whut, as in the assured countenances, 
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naked bosoms, and confident glances of her con- 
lcm])orjvi<*s. 

‘ r*\v ill vouch for her, that you will, have her 
whole heart, if you can win it; she is iu no fami¬ 
liarities witli the fops, Jier fan has never been yet 
out of her own hand, and her brother's face is the 
oa^ man's she ever looked in stedlastly. 

* When I have gone thus far, aAd told you tliat 
J am very confident of her as to h#jr virtue and 
<fiiicati()n, i may s|)eak a little freelyio you as yoji 
are a ^’oimg man. ^ Then? is a dignity in the young 
lady's beaiitv, w^him it shall become*her to receive 
your friends with ^ good air, and atfable coiintC' 
nance; winai she is to represent that part of you 
wliicli voii iiuist delight m, the frank and chearfnl 
reception of your friends, her beauties will do as 
iiuicli lionour to your table, as the} will give you 
pleasure in your bed. 

‘It IS no small instance of felicitv to have a 

woman, from whose behaviour vc'ur* friends are 

¥ 

(iideaiv'd to you; arul for wlujse sake } our 

< b^ren are as much valued as for vour own. 

& 

• ft is not f<jr nn? to ceh?biMte the lovely height 
of lier Iviehead, the.soft pulp of h«r lips, or to 
dt s(.‘ibethp amiable profile which her fine hair, 
cl.( I ks and veck, inadu to the bchohliTS that niglit, 
hut shall ItMM? lliem to your own obseivation wlieii 
you come to t(M\n; which you may do at your 
leisure, and be time enough, for there are many in 
town richer lluRi her whom I recoimnend, 

1 am, Sir, 

\our most obedient and 

most humble servant, 

Nestor luoNsfdE*/ 
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SAIURDAY, APRIL 11 




Muita putansf sorUmjue ammo misti atus wiquam. 

VIRG. -Iji. vi. 3.'.V. 
Struck wuh compassion of so sUJ a slate. 


* t 


Iv conipa^^pion lo those ^Ipomv mortals, ^tllo hv 
tlioir unbelief art‘ rendered incapable of feeling 
tho9J impressions of joy and lidpe, ^vliicli the cele- 
brfition of the late glorious festival ‘'.naturally 
leaves on the mind of a Christian, I shall in this 
paj)er endeavour to ('\ince that there are grounds 
to a futurc^state, without supposing in ^he 

reader ai v faitli at all, not even the belief of a 
Deity. Let the most stedfast unbeliever open' his 
evt’s, and ta*ke a survey bf the sensible world, and 
then say if there be not a connexion*, and arjust- 
ment, and exact and constant order discoverable 
in all rtie»jnirts of it, Wliatcver be the eaiise, the 
thing itself \i evident to air our facultl^s. Look 
into the animal system, the passions, *senses, and 
locomotive powers ; is not the like * contrivance 
and propriety observable ih these too? Are they 
not fitted to certain encU, and are they not by na¬ 
ture directed to proper objects ? 

Is it possible then that the smallest bodies 
should, by a management superior to llie wit of 
man, be disposed in the most excellent manner 
agreeable to their respective natures ; and yet the 
spirits or souls of men be neglected, or managed 
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by such rules as fall short of man’s iinderstandirlg ? 
Shall evcjy other passion be rightly placed by na¬ 
ture, aiid shall that appetite of immortality natural 
to all mankind be alone misplaced, or designed to 
be frus^ated ? Shall the, inllustriousS application of 
the inferior animal powers in the meuuest voca¬ 
tions be answered by the ends w(i propose, and 
shalt not the generous efforts of a virtuous mind be 
rewarded ? In a word, shall the corpo^val world be 
Hi border and harmony, the intellectual discord and 
confusion? He who is bigot enough to believe 
these things, must fjifNddieu to that*natural rule, 
of ‘ reasoning from analogy must run countej to 
that maxim of common sense, ‘ That men ought 
to foj^n th’eir judgments of things unexperienced, 
from what they have experienced/ 

If any thing looks like a recompence of cala- 
mitTms virtue on this side the grave, it is eithA* an 
assurance that thereby we oV>tain the favour and 
protection of heaven, anck shall, whatever befalls 
us^i;;Mhis, in ^mother life meet with a just return ; 
or elSe that applause and reputation, which is 
taught to attend virtuous actions. The ^rAiier of 
these, our, free-thinker^, out of their singular wis¬ 
dom and benevolence • to mankind, endeavo\;ir to 
erase from .the minds^ of men. Tlie latter can 
never be justly distributed in this life, where so 
many ill actions are reputable, and so many good 
actions disesteerned or misinterpreted ; • where 
subtle hypocrisy is placec) in the most engaging 
light, and modest virtue lies concealed ; where the 
heart and the soul are hid from the eyes of men, 
and the eyt» of men are dimme^i and vitiated. 
Plato's sense in relation to this pomt is contaif.Vd 
in his Georgias, where he iiAuoduces Socrates 
speaking after this manner. 
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* It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a 
law, which th(* gods have continued down to this 
time, that they who had lived virtuously and 
piously upon earth, should after death enjoy a life 
full of happiness, in certain islands appoii»tT?d for 
the habitation of the blessed: but that such as 
have lived wickedly should go into the receptacle 
of damned soul 5 , named Tartarus, there to sutler 
the punishments they deser\;ed. But in all tbe 
reign of Saturn, and in the beginning of the rei*gn 
oV Jove, living judges were appointed, by, whom 
each person was judged iii his life-tiinc, in the 
same da\ on which he was to die. The conso 

C * 

quence of w hich was, that they often passed wTong 
judgments. Pluto, therefore, who presided in Tar¬ 
tarus, and the guardians of the blessed islands, 
finding that on the other side many unfit persons 
wer6 sent to their respective dominions, com- 
plained to Jove, who promised to redress the evil. 
He added,' ‘ The reason of these unjust proceed¬ 
ings are that men are judged in the body, 
many conceal the blemishes and imperfections of 
their miqds by beauty, birth, and riches ; not to 
mention, thet at the time of trial there are crowds 
of witnesses to attest their having lived well. These 
things mislead the judges,, who being themselves 
also of the number of the living, are surrounded 
each with his own body, as with a veil thrown over 
his mind. For the future, therefore, it is iny in¬ 
tention that men do not. come oil their trial till 
^fter death, when they shfill appear before the 
judge, disrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. 
The judge him$elf too sh^ll be a pare unveiled 
|]^t, beholding the very soul, tlie naked soul of 
party before "’him.. With this view I have 
|^|ready constituted my sons, Minos and llhada- 
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miinthus, jutlgf^s, who are natives of Asia; and 
iliac us, a native of Eprope. These, after death, 
shall hold their court in a certain meadow, from 
which there arc two roads, leading the onC to Tar¬ 
tarus, the other to the Islands of ‘ the Hle*ssed/ 

Troid this, us from numberless other passages of 
his writings, may be seen Plato’s opinion of a future 
stat«. A thing tht'refore in regard/to us so Com¬ 
fortable, in itself so just and excellent, a thing so 
ifjjre(‘abh‘ to the anak>gy of nature, and so univer¬ 
sally credited by all orders and rank? of men, 

; U liiittons and age^, \^iat is it that s\Jiould move a 
few men to reject ? Surely there must be something 
of prejudice in the^ case. I appeal to the secret 
thoughts of a free-thinker, if he does not argue 
within himself after this maimer : ‘ The senses and 
faculties 1 enjoy tit present are visibly designed to 
rejfuir or preserve tlie body froRi the injuries it is 
liable to ill its present circumstances. But in an 
etefiuil state, where no decays are to J3e repaired, 
no^ outward injuries to Ce fenced against, wdiere 
an j no*llesh and bones, nerves or blood-ves¬ 
sels, tliere wdll certainly be none of the senses: 
and that there should be a state of litc without the 
se nses is inconceivable.’ 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagiimtiori, and narrowuicss of sou] in 
those that use it, I shall endeavour to remedy those 
d<dects, and open their views, by laying before 
them a case w’ljich, being naturally possible, may 
perhaps reconcih^ tht‘m to* the belief of what is su- 
ptmuturally levealed, 

Let us sunpose a person blind and deaf froiii liis 
birth, who, bt ing grown to man's e 5 >t<ite, is by.fli,e 
dead palsy, or some other canfic^ deprived of his 
feelings, tasting, and simillingi and at the same 
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time has the impediment of his hearing removed, 
and the film taken from his eves. What the five 
senses are to us, that the touch, taste, and smell, 
were to him. And any other ways of perception of 
a more refined and cxterisivc nature were to^^bim as 
inconceivable, us to us those are which wdl one 
day bo adapted to perceive those things which 
‘ eye; hath not V^'^en, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.' And 
it would be just as reasonable in him to conclud*'", 
V'kat the loss^^of those three senses could not pos¬ 
sibly be succet'.ded by any new iiilets of pcrcbptioK, 
as in a modern free-thinker to imagine there can be 
no ^tate of life and ptirc(3ption without the senses 
he enjoys at present. Let us furtluT suppose the 
same person's eyes, at their first opening, to be 
struck with a great variety of tiie most gay and 
pleasing objects, and his ears with a melodious 
concert df vocal and instrumental music. Behold 
him amazed* ravished, transported; and you have 
some distant representation, sonn^ faint and glim¬ 
mering idea of the ecstatic state of the soul iiroTat 
article jn w^hich she emerges from this sepidchre of 
flesh intd life and immortality. 

•> 

N.JB. ‘ It has been observed by the^ Christians, 
that a certain ingenious foreigner ""j who has pub¬ 
lished many exemplary jests for the use of persons 
in the article of death, was very much out of 
humout in a late fit of sickness, till he w^s in a fait 
way of recovery/ . • 

* ^T. Dc*slanjfs, v/ho came akoiit this timr from France 
ivith the duke D’Aumonf, wa^ a Freethinkei, ag,-! had published 
^al^isioritai list of^all who died ‘laughing. He had the snidU* 
jjox here i» England, of which he recovered, 
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parenium pejor avis tulit 
Noi nequioret^ mox datum 

ProgenUm vitiosiorem, IlOR. 3. Od. vj. 46. 

Our fathers have been worse than theics» 

And we than ours: next age will see 
A race more profligate,than we. JIOSCOMMON. 

Tiikocuitus, Bibn and IMoschiis are the most 
i’iiniA>us eiiiongst tlio Greek writers of pastorals. 
7'lie two hitter of these are judged to be far short 
of Theocritus, \’fhom I shall speak of more largely, 
because he rivals the greatest^of all poetsfVirgil 
himself. He hath the advantage confes^dly of the 
LJlin, in coining before him, and ^writing in a 
tongue more proper for*pastoral. 77ie softness of 
filifid^oric dialect, which this poet is said to have 
iinpro\ed beyond any who came before him, is 
what the ancienf Roman writers ownecT flieir lan- 
'j,i'age <?oiild not Approach. But besides this 
beaut\', hu seems to me to have liad a soiri more 
softly and tenderly inclined to this way of writing 
than I’irgil, w'hose genius led him naturally to sub¬ 
limity. It is true that the great Uomag, by the 
• niceness of his judgment, and great command of 
himself, has accpiitted liihiself dexterously this >vay. 
But a penetrating judge will find there the seeds of 
that fire which burned afterwards so brighten the 
Georgies, and blazed*out in the* ^neid. I must 
•not, however, dissemble that tljese bold strokes*ap¬ 
pear chiefly in those Eclogues of Virgil, which 
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ought not to be numbered amongst hife pastorals, 
which are indeed generally thought to be all of the 
pastoral kind ; but by the best judges are only 
called his‘*5elect poems, as the word Eclogue ori¬ 
ginally m^ans. ^ . 

Those who ^^ill take the pains to consult Scali- 
ger's comparison of these two poets, wil} find that 
Theoerritus hath /^ut-done him in those very pas¬ 
sages which the critic hath produced in honour of 
Virgil. There is, in short, indre innocence', siin- 
pWaitv, and whatever else hath been laid down as 
the distinguishyig marks of pastbral, in the tlreelr 
than the Roman : and all arguments from the ex¬ 
actness, propriety, concisen(\ss and noldencss of 
Virgil, may very well be turned against Inmi There 
is indeed sometimes a crossness and clownishness 

_ V 

in Theocritus, which Virgil, who borrowed his 
greatoft beauties fr^m him, hath a\oidcd. I \vill 
however add, that VirgiJ out of thf^ excellence of 
genius onl}<, ^hath come short of 'riieocritiis : and 
had possibly excelled him, if in greater subjects be 
had not been bora to excel all mankind. ^ 


The Italians were the first, among'^t the modern*^, 


that fell into pastoral writing. It is observe<l, that 
*the people of‘that nation are very profound and 
abstrus'e in their poetry as well as pcditics'; fond of 
surprising conceits and far-fetcin d iniagihations, and 
labour chiefly to say what w^as never said before, 
rroiii persons of this character, how can we cx- 
P'cet that air of simplicity and truth which hath 
been proved feO essential tb shepherds } 'fhere act' 
two pastoral plays in ibis language, which they 
boast wf as the most elegant performanc es in poe¬ 


try that the latter ^ges have produced ; the Aminta 
oP'Risso, and Guariyi's Pastor Fido. In these the 
names of the persohs are indeed pastoral, Rnd the 
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Sylvan God$, the Dryads, and the Satyrs, appointed 
^vith thg equipage of antiquity; but lieither the 
langqiige, sentiments, passions, or designs, like 
liiose ot the pretty triflers in Virgil and Theocritus. 

I shay produce an exf^mple out of each, which are 
coninioiily taken notice of, as patterns of the Italian 
way of thinking in pastoral. Silvia in Tasso's 
pdtni enters adorned .with a garla^id of flowei^, and 
views herself in a louiilain with such self-admira- 
c*ion, that she breaks out into a speecFi to the flo*\^ers 
on h^r head, and tolls them, ‘ She *doth not Mi^r 
"them to adorn herself, ljut to make .them ashamed.' 
In the Pastor Pid(j, a shopheidess reasons after an 
abstruse philosophical inanner about the violence of 
lov6, and expostulates with the gods, ‘ for making 
laws so rigorous to restrain us, and at the same 
time giving us “invincible desires/ Whoever can 
b^ar these, may be assured I 10 hath no tflbte for 
pastoral. 

*When I am speaking of the Italian^, it would be 
j’jipardonable to pass by Samiazarius. lie hath 
clufhged the scene in this kind of poetry from woods 
and lawns, to the barren beach and boundless 
ocean : introduces sea-calves in the rdbm of kids 

V • 

aiul lambs, sea-mews for the lark and the linnet, 
and presents his mistress with oysters instead of 
fruits and llowers. flow good soever his style and 
Ihoughts may be; yet who can pardon him for his 
arbitrary change of the sweet manners and pleasing 
objects of tb^ country, for what in their own na¬ 
ture are uncomfortable and dreadful ? I think he 
hath few or no followers, or, if any, such as knew 
little of yis beauties, and only copied hi^ faults, 
and so are lost and Ibrgotten. * , 

The French are so far froip thinking abstrusely, 
that they often seem not* to think at alh It is all a 

o 2 
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run of numbers, common-place descriptions of 
woods, floods, groves, loves, &c. Those who write 
the most accurately fall into the manner of, their 
country ; svhicli is gallantry. I cannot better illus¬ 
trate wiial I would say of the French than by the 
dress in which they make their shepherds appear in 
their pastoral interludes upon the stnge, as I find it 
descrftjed by a celebrated author, * The shepherfis,' 
says he, ‘ are all embroidered, iind acquit them-, 
selves in a ball better than our English dancim^- 
mayters. I hJive seen a couple of rivers appf,'ar in 
stockings; ,and Al])hcns, mstead of having his 
head covered with sedges and bull-rushes, making 
love vn a fair full-bottomed perriwig and a plume 
of feathers; but with a voice so full of shakes*and 
quivers, that I should have thought the murmurs of 
a country brook the much more agreeable music/ 


N®29. TUESDAY, APRIL II, n 13. 


Ride si sapL i w — * MART. 2 Rpig. xli. 1. 

If you have taste, shew it by your laugh. 

I. 

In order to look into any person's temper, I ge¬ 
nerally make my first observation upon liis laugh, 
whether he is easily moved, and what are the pas¬ 
sages wliich throw him into that agreeaWe kind of 
convulsion. PeojJIc are neve'r so much unguarded, 
as'vrtien they are plq^ised : And laughter being a 
l^fible symptom ot some inward satisfaction, it is 
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then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is, 
perhaps, yo better index to point us to the particu¬ 
larities of the mind than this, wliich is 111 itself one 
ol the chief distinctions of our rationality. For, as 
Millori^says, 

*—Smiles from reason flow, to brutes deny’d,— 

*\iid aie of love the food-* 

k may be remarked, in general undftr this head, 
that tiie laugh of men of wit is for most 
Ipu a 4aint constrained kind of half-laugh, as such 
peisons are never wifliGOt some diflidenec about 
ihem ; but that of f«ols is the most honest, natural, 
opf‘n laugh in tiie world. 

I liave often had thoughts of writing a treatise 
n[‘i>n this faculty^ wlierein I would have laid down 
rule's for the better regulation of it at the theatre. 
1 would have criticised on the lauglis now in vogue, 
by Avhich our comic writers might the belter know 
how to tiansportan audience into this*pleasing af- 
f<^^ 1 had set apart a chapter for a disseita- 

lion on the talents of some of our modern come¬ 
dian? ; and as it was the manner of P^julurch to 
draw coiupansoiis of his heroes and «ralois, to set 
their actions and eloquence in a fairer hghl v so I 
would have*made the parallel of Pinkelhnian, Nor¬ 
ris, and Bullock * ; and so far shown their ditferent 
methods of raising mirth, that any one should be 
able to distinguish whether the jest was Ihe poet’s, 
or the actor's. 

As the play-house affords us the most occasions 
of observing upon the behaviour of the face, i^ may 
be useful (llftr tlie direction of tht^e who would be 


• Three eomic actors in vogije at thcbtime when tins paper 
was wriueu, 

O 3 
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critics l^iis way) to remark, that the virgin ladies 
usually dispose themselves in the front of the boxc's, 
the young married women compose thii second 
row, while the rear is generally made up of nlothcrs 
of long standing, undesigning maids, and contented 
widows. Whoever will (*1181 his eye upofi thc*ni 
under this view, during the representation of a play, 
will lind me so*-far in the right, that a doubleien¬ 
tendre strikes the first row into an afl’ceted g»'avil>, 
or careless iiKlolence, the seco nd will venture at <t 
i^^j^ile, but tli^j third take the conceit entirely, and 
express their mirth in a dowpnght laiigli. * 

When I descend to particulars, 1 find the re- 
6crv(?d prude will relapse into smile, at the extra¬ 
vagant freedoms of the coquette ; the cmjucttc in 
her turn laughs at the starchness cind auk ward af¬ 
fectation of the prude ; the man oi*‘ letters is tickled 
with Jhe vanity and ignorance of tlie fop ; arul ihe 
fop confesses his ridicule at the unpolitcness of the 
pedant. 

I fancy may raniiC the seveial kinds of 
laughers under the following heads: 

The Dimplers. 

'rhe Smilers. 

I I 

The Ijiiughers. 

The Cbanners. 

The llorse-laughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the 
features,* and is frequently made a b^iit to entangle 
a gazing lover; this was called by tlie ancients tlic 
Chian laugh. 

Th« smile is for the most part coufij[icd to the 
fair sex, and their male retinue. It expresses our 
satisfaction in a silent sort of approbation, doth* 
not too much disorder the features, and is prac- 
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tised by lovers of the most delicate address. This 
tender motion of the physiognomy tlTe ancients 
called the Ionic laugh. 

'rhe laugh among us is the common risus of the 
ancients. 

The grin by writers of antiquity is called the 
Syncrusian ; and was then, us it is at this time, 
made use of to display a beautiful jet of Uiethi 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use 
with gieat success in all kinds oT disputation. 
'I’he proficients in this kind, by a welf-timed lau^lt, 
vail bjTHfle the most sojid^argument. , This upon 
occasions supplies the want of reason, is always re¬ 
ceived witli great ajTplause in coffee-house disputes ; 
anti that •side the laugh joins with, is generally ob- 
senecl to gain the better of his antagonist. 

Tluj prude hath a wonderful esteem for the 
Clfian laugh or dimple: she V)oks upon ail the 
oth(‘r kinds of laughter as excesses of l^fity j and 
is hever seen upon the most extravagant jests to 
disoider l\cr countenance with the ruffle of a smile. 
Iier4ips are composed witli a primnesss peculiar to 
her character, all her modesty seems collected into 
her face, and she but very rarely takes tlfcfreedom 
40 sink her cheek into a dimple. 

The yoiihg widow is only a Chian for a •time; 
her smiles a*re confined by decorum, and she is ob¬ 
liged to make her face sympathize with her habit: 
sh(5 looks demure by art, aiid by the strictest rules 
of decency is i^ever allowed the smile till the first 
offer or advance towards her is over. 

The eft'eminate fop, who by the long exercise of 
his countenance at the glass, hath reduced it "to an 
exact discipline, may‘claim a plaqe in this clan. 
You see him upon any occasioeig to give spirit to^l& 
discourse, admire his own 'eloquence by a dimple. 
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The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater 
liberty witR tlieir features; yet even these iiiuy be 
said to smother a laugh, as the former to stitle a 

smile. 

Th(; beau is an Ionic 5ut of complaisanc'^, and 
practises the sinile the better to sympathize with 
the fair. lie ^ill sometimes join in a laugh to 
humd'ur the sphvm of a lady, or applaud a piece of 
wit of his own, but always takes care to coniine his 
month witlun the rules of gooci-breeding; he lakd*^ 
th'>. laugh from the ladies, but is never guilty of so 
g.v:at an indecorum as to begin it. 

'1 he Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of 
pow{*r at their levees ; and is esteemed by judicious 
place-hunters a more particular mark of distintlion 
than the whisper. A young gentleman of my ac¬ 
quaintance valued hims( If upon his success, having 
obtaiitcd this favour after tlie attendance of thibe 
months oifiy. 

A judicious author son\e years since published a 
collection of sonnets, which he very successfuljx 
called Laugh and be fat; or, Pills to purge Meian- 
choly: J cannot sufTicicntly admire the fadelious 
title of th^e yolumes, and must censure tlfe world 
of ingratitude, while they are so negligent in re¬ 
warding the jocose labours of my friend Air. 
D'Urfey, who was so large a contributor to tins 
treatise, and to whose humorous production so 
many rural squires in the remotest parts of this 
island are obliged for the dignity ard state which 
corpulency gives them. The story of the sick 
man's breaking an imposthume by a sudden fit of 
laughter, is too well known to need a, recital. It 
is my opinion, Jtliat the abdVe pills would be ex- 
tfemely proper to^ha taken with asses milk, and* 
mightily contribute towards the renewing and re- 
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Storing decayed lungs. Democritus is. generally 
representrd to us as a man of the largest size, 
which ’ve may attribute to his frequent eigsreise of 
his risible faculty. I remeiqfjer Juvenal says of him, 

* Peif>etuo mu pulmonem agftare loUbat.'* —Sat. x. 33. 

* He shpok his sides with a perpetual laugh.' 


'Fhat sort of man whom a late writer has cj^led 
the fiutt is a great promoter of thft healthful agi¬ 
tation, and is generally stocked with so»much good- 
hiiftiour, as to strike in with the gaiety ©f converA.-- 
tion, though some vmocent blunder of his own be 
the subject of the railldry. 

1 shall range all oild amorous dotards under Jthe 
denomination of Grinners; when a young bloom¬ 
ing wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to 
recall youth into their cheeks, they immediately 
overstrain their muscular features, and shrivel their 
countenance into this frightful m^rriment^ 

I’Jie wag is of the same kind, and by the same 


artifice labours to supports his impotence of wit: 
bud h^very freciuently calls in the horse-laugh to 
his assistance. 


There are another kind of grinners, the 

ancients coll Megarics^ and some moderns have, 
not jujudiciously, given them the name ot the 
SriGcrers. These always indulge their merit at the 
expence of their friends, and all their ridicule con¬ 
sists in unseasonable ill-nature. I could wish 


these laugliers \vould consider, that let them do 
what they can, tfiere is no .laughing away their own 
follies by laughing at other people's. 

'I'he mirth of the tea-table is for the most^Dart 
Megaric; anfl in visits the ladies themselves very 
sejdom scruple the sacrificing a friendship to •a* 
laugh of this denomination.. 

The coquette hath a great deal of the INIegarjc 
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in her ; bjit, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, 
and can run through the whole exercise of the fea- 
tui^es; fhe sulidues the formal lover w'rth the 
dunplev accosts the fop^ with a smile, joins with the 
wit in the downright laugh ; to vary the air of her 
countenance frequently raillics with the grin ; and 
whqn she has »ridicule(l her lover quite out qf Iiis 
Mnderstanding,®to complete his misfortunes, strikes 


him dumb with the horse-laugh. 

•The horsv-laugh is a distinguishing characteristic ^ 
hf the rural hoyden, and it is, obsiuved ta be the 
fast sympton^ of rusticity that forsakes her uiiSer 
thq discipline of the boarding-school. 


Punsters, I find, very much contribute towards 
the Sardonic, and the extremes of either wit or 


folly seldom fail of raising this ^ noisy kind of ap¬ 
plause. As the ancient physicians held the Siydo- 
nic ^laugjj very beneficial to the lungs; I should, 
methinksV advise all my countrymen of consump¬ 
tive and h(i-ctical constiUitions to associate with the 


most facetious punsters of the age.. Persia^ hr.th 
very elegantly described a Sardonic laughter in the 
following line, 

* IngeminoL tremuhs naso crlspance cacbinnos,* ^Sat. iii. S7* 

J Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burst, 

Convulsing every feature of the face,' 


Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
upon the mind, which being too volatile and strong, 
breaks* out in this tremor of the voice. The poets 
make use of this metaphor when^'they would de¬ 
scribe nature in her richest dress, for beauty is 
nevpr so lovely as when adorned with the smile, 
and conversation never sits easier tfpon us, than 
.when we novv and then discharge ourselves in, a 
symphony of lauglfter, which may not improperly be 
caUed, The Chorus of Conversation. 

A • ^ 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 , 1713 , 



■ ■ •mrcJdunt Safurnia Regna. VIRG. "Eel. iv, 6f 

—~Satvirnian times 

l^oll round again. PRYDEN”, 

Trf. Italians and FrtjncJi being dispatclied, I con\g 
now to the Englibh, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as becomeS a good patriot; and slnilWso 
f.ir recommend this our island as a proper scene 
lor pastoral, under certain regulations, as will 
lalifefy the courteous reader that I am in the landed 
intcif^st. 

I must in the first place observe, that gpar conn- 
tr}nft'n have so good an opinion of thj ancients, 
and think so modestly of themselves, that the ge- 
ncnditiy of pa'stural-writers have either stolen all 
Irom the Greeks and Romans, or so servilely imi¬ 
tated their manners and customs, as maicA them 
\uy ridiculous. In looking over sdme English 
jjastorals a few days ago, I perused at least •lifty 
Iran flocks, ’and reckdijed up an hundred Icfi- 
handed ravcuis, besides blasted oaks, witheriim 
meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed most of 
the occasional pastorals we have, are built upon 
pno and the same plan. A shepherd asks his fel¬ 
low, ‘ Why he is so pale ? if his favourite sheep 
hath strayed ? if his pipe be broken ? or Pliyllis 
inikind He answers, ‘.None of these misfortunes 
jurve befallen him, but one much greater, for 
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mon (or sometimes the god Pan) is dead/ This 
immediately causes the other to make complaints, 
and call upon the lofty pines and silver^streams to 
join in •the lamentation. While he goes'* on, liis 
friend hiterrupts him,«and tells him that Damon 
lives, and shews him a track of light in th^ skies to 
confirm it: then invites him to chcsimts and cheese. 
Upvm this scl^eme most of the noble familtes in 
Great-Britain have been comforted ; nor can I 
meet with atjy right honourable shepherd that cVolh 
^pt die anti live again, after the manner of the 
^iforcsaid Damon, 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knrwledge of antiejuity may bfe serviceable, I shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There arc some things of an esta¬ 
blished nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, 
sucl^ as a country scene, innocence, simpBdly. 
Others li»cre arc of a changeable kinrl, such as 
liabits, customs, and the like. The din’erenre of 
the climate is also to be considered, for wliat is 
proper in Arcadia, or even in Italy,' might \fc very 
absurd in a colder country. By ihe same rule the 
dilTercficr of the soil, of fruits and flowers, is to be 
observed. And in sci fine'* a country as Britain, 
what occasion is there for that profiisnou of hya¬ 
cinths and Pa'stan roses, *and that f:ornucopia of 
foreign fruits which the British shepherds never 
licard of? How much more pleasing is the follow¬ 
ing scene to an English reader I 

* This place may seem for shepherds* leisure made, 
go lovingly these elms unite their shade. 

Th’ ambitious yroodbine, how it climbs tc^breathe 
Tts balmy s^yeets around on all beneath ! 

The ground with grass of chearful green bespread, 
iliro* which th^ springing f)ow*r up-rws iU head! 
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Lo hfre Ac king-cup of a golden hue 
IVIcdley’d with daisies white, and endive blue ! 

Hark.« how the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush. 

With tuneful warbhngs fill that bramble-bush ! 

In plea^sing concert ail the birds combine, 

And tempt us in the various song to join *. 

The theology of the ancient pastoral is so very 
pretty, that it were pity intirely to cliango it; but 
I ttiink that part only is to be getaiiud which is 
universally known, and the rest to be made up out 
ri our own rnsticjfl superstition of hobthrusbes, 
fairies^ goblins, and witches. The fairies arc #if- 
pab!e of being niacle entertaining persons, 

they are described^by several of our poets; andf 
particularly by Mr. Pope : 

‘ About this spring (if ancient fame say tiue) 

The dapper elvcfi their moon-light sports pursue. 

Their pigmy and little fairy queen, 

In circling dances gambol’d on thc^green, 

While tuneful springs a merry concert made. 

And airy music warbled through the shade.** 

What hath been sait? upon the ^ifterence of 

<*liiTn>te, soil* and theology, reaches tl^c proverbial 

sayings, dress, customs and sports of shepherds. 

The following examples of our pastoral.sforts arc 

extremely beautiful; • 

Whilom^ did I, tail as this poplar fair, 
l^p-raise my heedless ht:ad, devoid of care, 

•Along rustic routs the chief for wanton game ; 

Nor could they merry make till bobbin came. 

Who better seen than T in shepherds arts, , 

I'o please the lads, and win the lasses hearts ? 

How deftly t8 mine oaten*reed, so sweet, 

Wont they upon the green to shift th* ir feet ? 

And weary'd in tlie dance, how would they yearn 
Some we^ devised tale from me to learn ? 

For many iongs and tales of mirth hJd T, 

'Jo chace the lingring sun a-down the slcy. 

♦ Philips’s Fpurth'PastoralJ ah initio^ 

VOL. XVI. P 
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. . O now ! if ever, bring 

The laurel green, the smelling eglantine. 

And tender branches from the mantling vine. 

The dewy cowslip that m meadow grows, 

'I'lie foif.itain violet, and garden rose: 

Your hamlet straw, and ejjrery public way, 

And consecrate to mirth Albino’s day. 

IVlysclf Will lavish all my little store: 

And deal about the goblet flowing o'er: 

Ofd Moulin theije shall harp, your 3Iico sing. 

And cuddy dance the round amidst the ling. 

And Hobbiiiol his antic gambols pl^^y 

% 

reason why such chanfirs from the ancients 
Isruld be intrQduced is ve^y obvious ; namely, tlial 
\x)etry being imitation, and that imitation being 
the 1!#est which deceives tlie most easily, it follows 
that wo must take up the customs w'hich are \nost 
familiar or universally known, since no man can be 
deceived or delighted with the imitalion of what lie 
is igntrant of. « 

It is eA*y to be observed that these rules are 
drawn froiij what our counlrynicii Spencer ii'nd 
Phllij 3S have performed in this way. I bhall nojt 
presume to say any more of them, than that‘both 
have copied and improved the beauti('s of the an¬ 
cients, whfese iTiamier of thinking I woi\ld abote 
‘all things recommend. As far as our language 
would allow them, tiiey have formed *a pastoral 
style according to the Doric of Tlicocritus, in 
which I dare not S 4 ,y they have excelled Virgil! 
but I may be allowed, for the honour of our lan¬ 
guage, to suppos(j it more capable, of that pretty 
rusticity than the Latin. To their works I refer my 
reader to make observations upon the pastoral 
style .•* where he will sooner find that ^^ecret than 

from a folio of criticisms. 

1 

f Philips’s First Pastt^al| 1. ;Jl, &c. Third Part, I. 106, dpc. 
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For tern f>Gsce animum"^ JUV. Sat. x. 357* 

Ask of the gods content and strength oimind. 

XIy lady Lizard is nfcVei* better plea!fecd than wTTeix 
sJie sees her children about her engaged in any 
profitable discourse. I found her last night sitting 
in the midst of her daughters, and forming a very 
beautiful semi-cyrcle about the fire. I immediately 
took my place in an elbow chair, which is always 
left empty for me in one corner. 

X)ur conversation fell insensibly ujon the sub¬ 
ject of happiness, in wliich every one^f the young 
Jadi^s gave licr opinion, with that freedom and un¬ 
concerned ness which they always use when they are 
in company only with their mother and myself. 

Airs. Jam; declared, that she thought it the, 
greatest happiness to be married to a man of^merit, 
and placed at the head of a well-regulated family. 
I could not but observe, that, in her character of a 
man of merit, she gave u$ a lively description of 
Tom Wortliy, who has long made his address to 
her. The sisfcrs did not discover this at first, 'till 
she began to run down fortune in a lover, and, 
among the accoinplisliments of a man of merjt, un¬ 
luckily mentioned white teeth ai¥:l black eyes. 

Airs. Aniiabella, after having rallied her sister 
upon her man of merit, jtalkctl #mucli of conveni- 
encics of life, adlucncc of fortune, and easiness of 
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temper, intone whom she should pitch upon for a 
husband. In short, though the baggage v.ould not 
hpcak out,, I found the sum of her wishes was'a rich 
fool, or a man so turned, to her piiri) 0 scs, that she 
might enjoy his fortune, and insult his unde'/stand- 
ing. 

Tl\p romantio Cornelia was for living in a wpod 
among choirs o\ birds, with zephyrs, eclios, and 
rivulets, to make up the concert: she would ngt 
spein to include a husband in her scheme, but at 
the same time talked so passionately of cooing lur- 
tffes, mossy bahks, and bftds* of violets, that one 
iiiigb,*. easily perceive she was not without thoughts 
of a companion in her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her sumnnim homnn in equi¬ 
pages, assemblies, balls, ^id bir.th-nights, talked 
in raptures of sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, Q.ud 
my la^y T^jjtle's room, in which she saw company; 
nor would s-ie have easily given over, liud she not 
observed that her mothe*/ appeared more serious 
than ordinary, and by her looks shewed thajt slit 
did not approve such a redundance of vanity and 
impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler^ with an aii of inno- 
cence.and modesty, which is peculiar t© her, said 
that she never expected such a thing as happiness, 
and that she tliought the most any one could do 
was to keep themselves from being uneasy; for, as 
Mr. Iroifside has often told us, says she, we should 
endeavour to be easy here,* and happ}^ hereafter; at 
the same time she begged me to acquaint them by 
what vales this ease of mind, or if I would please to 
call it happiness, as best attained. ^ 

My "lady LizRrd joined in the same request with* 
youngest daughter, adding, with a serious look, 
thing seemed to her of so great consequence^ 
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that she helped I would for once forget tl^y were 
all women, and give niy real thoughts of it with tiie 
same justness 1 would use among a company of my 
own £‘ix. I compli(id witli her desire, ^nd com¬ 
municated my seiitiinents^to them on thw subject^ 
as iiea4 as 1 can remeiiiber, pretty much to the fol¬ 
lowing pur}>ose. 

As nothing is more natural thanibr every ojie to 
desire to be happy, it is not to be ^'ondered at that 
the wisest men in ages have spent^io much tune 
to discover what hajijiiness is, and wheroii/ it 
chieflj* consists. An eminent writer, named VaiTo, 
reckons up no less tAan»tw'o hunditd eighty-ei^nt 
tlilfereut ojiinions upon tins subject; and aiiq^her^ 
called Lucian, after having given us a long cala- 
logue of the notions of several ]diilosophers, en¬ 
deavours to sh(*^v the absurdity of all of them, 
wiUiout ostablisliing any thing of his own. 

I'liat whivli seems to have iflade so many^err in 
thiii case, is tlie resolution tliey took t(^x a man’s 
happiness to one deterndnrd point; which 1 con- 
eiv^ cannot' be made up but by the concurrence of 
several paiticidars. 

1 shall H'adily allow Virtue the first^ filace, as 
slie is the mother cd‘ Content. It •is this which 
Calms oui\th on gilts, and makes us survey ourselves 
with case and pleasure. Naked virtue, however, 
is not alone sutlicient to make a man hapj)v. It 
must be accompanied with at least a moderate 
provision of all tiie ncia'.ssaries of life, ‘and not 
ruhled and didlurbed by Jjodily pains. A fit of the 
stone was sharp enough to make a stoick cry out, 
‘ that /eiio, his master, tauglit him false, vvben he 
told him thfit pain wa^ no evil.' 

But, besides this, virtue is so ’far from b^in^ 
alone sufficient to make iuman*l5appy, that the ex- 
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cess of h in some particulars, joined to a soft and 
feminine temper, may often give us tlie deepest 
wounds, and chiefly contribute to rendey us un¬ 
easy. I flight instance in pity» love, and frieiid- 
ship. In. the two last passions it often happens, 
that we so entirely give up our hearts, as t<t‘ make 
our happiness wholly depend upon another person ; 
a tnijt for which- no human creature, however ex¬ 
cellent, can pos/ibly give us a siilficient security. 
The man therefore who wopid be truly happy,' 
must, besides, an habitual virtue, attain to such a 
sirength of mind,' as to coidinc his hapij^iness 
Avii'nin himself,and keep it from btiing dependent 
apoi^ others. A man of this maike will perform all 
those good-natured offices that could have .been ex¬ 
pected from the most bleeding pity, without being 
bO far afiected at the common mkjfortunes of hu¬ 
man life, as to disturb his own repose. His ac¬ 
tions of tl^s kind ire so much more meritorious 
than auotli<^'s, as they flow purely from a prin¬ 
ciple of virtue, and a sense of his duty ; wlioreas a 
man of a softer temper, even while Ikj is assi,^tii4 
another, may in some measure be said to be re¬ 
lieving liknself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind I am 
here lyjeaking of, tho’ he leaves it to his friend or 
mistress to make him still more happy, does not put 
it in the power of either to make him miserable. 
From what has been already said it will also 
appear, that nothing can be more weak than to 
place our happiness in the applause oV others, since 
by tliis means we make it wholly independent of 
ourscljfes. People of this humour, who place tludr 
chief felicity in reputation gjid applauSe, are also 
e^ti^mely subject to envy, the most painful as well - 
as tlie most absard*c/f all passions. 
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The surest* means to attain that strength of mind, 

and iiide)3endent state of happiness I am here re- 

conimeiidhig, is a virtuous mind sulhciently fur- 

tiisiicyd with ideas to support solitude aiui keep up 

aji agreeable conversation ^vith itself. Lfrarning is 

a very ^’cat help on this occasion, as it lays up an 

inliiiite number of notions in tlie memory, rearly to 

be (^lawn t>ut, and set in order ujicAi an\ orcaiion. 

The mind often takes tlie same nleitsure in lookin'^ 

• * ^ 

these her trcasiin's, in augmenting and dis¬ 
posing them into proper forms, as a prince does^u 
a review of his army. 

At the same time I nfust own, that as a mind 
thus furnislied feels*a secret jileasure in tlie •on- 
sciousuess. of its own peifection, and is delightc cT 
with such occasions as call upon it to try its to ret, 
a living imaginatian shall produce a pleasure very 
little inferior to tlie former in jiersons of ^lllcll 
weaker lunids. As the first therefore n>>j^y not b(' 
improperly called ‘ the hea\en of a wisefman,' the 
latter is extremely well represented by our vulgar 
e>^)re^#ion, wliich terms it ‘ a fool's paradise.' 
Tlicre IS, however, this difference between them, 
that as the first naturally produces tbat.^rength 
and greatness of mind* 1 have been all along de- 
^crlijnlg as essential to render a man happythe 
latter is riilllfd and disccfmposed by every acchlent, 
and lost under the most common misfortune. 

It is tliis strt'ngth of mind that is not to be over¬ 
come by the changes of fortune, that arises *at the 
^ight of dangers, and could make Alexander (in 
that passage of his life so much admired by the 
prince of Conde), when his army mutinied, bid his 
soldiers return to Macedon, and teH their country- 
nit?n that they had left their king c6riquering tlfe 
world; since for his part he could not doubt of 
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raising an ^rmy wherever he appeared. It is this 
that chieriy exerts itself when a man is most op¬ 
pressed, and gives him always in prop/ntioii to 
whatever uialice or injustice would deprive ?lim of. 
It is this,' in short, that makes the virtuous man in- 
.T>ensibly set a value upon’ himself, and throw's a 
\arnish osrr his words and actions, that w^ill at 
least* f:ownnandW'steem, and give him a greeter 
ascendant over others, than all the advantages ol 
birth and fortune. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1713> 


•—ip —vohtiSy facilifjue fcquetur^ 

S’ te J^ata^tiocant ; alitcr non ‘vlnhui ulln ^ 

— VJRG, din. vi. 146. 

J'hc Willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with ea^c, if, favour'd l)y thy fate, 

Thoi^art foredoom’d to view the Stygian j»talc : 

If not ilo labour can the tree constrain: 

And stiengdi of stubborn arms linU steel are vain. 

.DKVDEN. 

Having delivered my thoughts upon pastoral 
poetry, after a didactic manner, in some foregoing 
papers,* wlierein 1 have taken such hints from the 
critics as I thought rational, ancf departed from 
them according to the best of my judgment, and 
substituted others in their place, 1 shall close the 
whole with the following faille or alle^ry. 

cin ancient times there dwelt in a pleasant vale gf 
Arcadia a man of* Scry. ample possessions, named 
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Metialcas ; who, deriving his pedigree •from the 
god Pan, kept very strictly up to the rules of the’ 
pastoral' life, as it was in the golden age. We had a 
daughter, his only child, called Amaryllfe. She 
was a virgin of a most' inchanting beauty, of a 
most easy and*unaffected air; but having been bred 
up vyjiolly in the country, was baslfful to the iast 
degree. She had a voice that was exceeding sweet, 
yet Jiad a rusticity itft its tone, \vJiich*however to 
m<7st who heard her seemed an additional chari% 
Thpugh«in her conversation in general she was veiy 
engaging, yet to her lovcrS, who were numerous, 
she was so coy, that Aiany left her ip disgust after a 
tediou.^ courtsliip, and matched thCinsclves where 
they were better ret'cived. l;or Meiialcas had not 
only resolved to take a son-in-law, who should in- 
\iolai)ly maintain the customs liis family ;#but 
had received one evening as he walked in t^ic fields, 
a pipe of an antique form from a Faun, ol as some 
say, from Oberou the fatry, with a particular 
charge ^ot to bestow his daughter upon any one 
who could not play the same tune upon it as at that 
time he entertained him with. 

When the time that had designed ^to give her 
m inAiriage was near at hand, he published a-vlc- 
creo, whereby he invited* the neighbouring youths 
to make trial of his musical instrument, with pro¬ 
mise that the victor should possess his daughter, 
on condition that^tho vanquished should submit to 
what punishment he thought fit to inflict. Those 
who were not yet discouraged, and had high con¬ 
ceits of their own worth, appeared on the appoijtted 
day, in a dress and equipage suitalfle to their re¬ 
spective fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through wdiich a clear stream murmured in many 
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irregular meanders* The shepherds made a spa¬ 
cious ring for the contending lovers: ttfnd in one 
part of «it there sat upon a little throne‘ of turf, 
under an arch of eglantine and woodbines, the 
father of the maid, and at ins right hand tlte damsel 
crowned with roses and lilies. She W'ore a hying 
roba of a slighV green stuff; she had her sheepjhook 
in one hand, and the fatal pipe in the other. 

The firstf^ who approaclicd her was a youth of 
y* graceful presence and courtly air, but drest in a 
viclier habit than had eve^ been seen in iVrcadia. 
1 le wore a crimson vestT cut indeed after the shep- 
hcid's fashion, but so enriched with embroidery, 
iind sparkling with jewels, that tlie eyes,of the 
spectators were diverted from considering the mode 
of the garment by the dazzling* of the ornaments. 
12 is*head was co^vered with a plume of feaVliers, 
and his tjiecji-hook glittered with gold and enamel, 
fie accoslj^id the damsel after a very gallant maciner, 
and told her ^ MadaiYi, you need not to consult 
your glass to adorn yourself to-day; you isec 
the greatness of your beauty in the number of 
your toiiquests.^ She, having never heard any 
compliment^ so polite, could give him *^110 answer, 
bu> presented the pipe. He applied k to his'^lips, 
and began a tune w'hich he set off with so many 
graces and quavers, that the shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses (who had paired themselves in order to 
dance) could not follow it; as indeed it required 
great skill and regularity of steps) which they had 
never becj yJ bred to. Alenalcas ordered him to be 
stripped oTTiis costly robes, and to be clad in a 
russet weed, aftd confined him to t^nd the flocks 
iti the vallies"for a year and a day. 


* See Fontenellc. 
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The second that appeared was in a vc»>^ different 
garb. He was cloathcd in a garment •of rough 
goatskins, Iris hair was matted, Ins beard neglected ; 
in his person uncouth, and aukward in 4ns gait. 
He came up fleering to theciyniph, and told her * 
* he had •hugged his lambs, ami kissed his young 
kids, but Ire hoped to kiss one that was sweeter/ 
I’he Sair one blushed with modesty jjnd anger, and 
prayed secretly against him as she gave him the 
pipf^. He snatched \b from her, but with some dif- 
flculty made it sound ; whu h was in smli harsh ai^ 
jarriug ifotes, that b[.icpherds cried^one and ali, 
that lie understood no niusir. He was immedi¬ 
ately ordered to the tnost craggy parts of Arcadia, 
to keep the. goats, and coimnaiidcd never to touch 
a pipe any more. 

The third that ackanced appeared in cloaths that 
wore^o strait and uneasy to him, J.hat he seepit^l to 
move with pain. He marched up to thc^ maiden 
with h thoughtful look and‘stately pace, ffid said f. 

Divine Amaryllis, you wbar not those roses to 
im{5rov,^ your bVaiity, but to make them gshained.' 
As she did not comprehend his meaning, she pre¬ 
sented the instrument without reply, tune 

that lie played was so intricate and per]>lexing, that 
the shepherds stood stock-still,, like people acito- 
nished and confounded. * In vain did he plead that 
it was the perfection of music, and composed by 
tim most skilful master in Hesperia. INIenalcas, 
tip'ding that he ^as a stifinger, hospitably took 
compassion on iuin, and dehveri'd liini to an old 
' shepherd, v\ho was ordered to get him cloaths that 
would fit him, and teach hiin tu speak [)lain, • 

'J'hc fourth that stej^ed ibrwaiM was young 
Aniyntas, the most beautiful of all {he ArcadiuA 

* Sec Dicociitus. -f Sec Tasso. 
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swains, and secretly beloved by Amaryllis, lie 
wore thaf day the same colours as the maid for 
whom he siahed. He moved towards fier with an 
easy biiV unassured air: she blushed as lie came 
near heV, and wlieii she g^ve him the fatal j)resent, 
tliey both trembled, but neither coutcl speak. 

^ laving secretly breathed his vows to the gods, lie 
pofired forth *,feuch melodious notes, that trJlough 
they v\ere a little wild and irregular, they filled 
every heart witli delight. The swains inimcdi?,tcly 
rsingled in** tlie dance; and the old shepherds af- 
i’^'-iiied, that,they had pften heard such miisir by 
mght, wiiich tliey iniagined to be jilayed by sonic 
of^thc rural deitit’s. The good old man leaped 
from his throne*, and, after he had embrac^*d him, 
jirescntcd him to his*daughtcr, which caused a gc^ 
iicral acclamation. * 

V‘'hde they wive in the midst of their joy,'* they 
were suri^rised witli a very odd appearance. A per¬ 
son in a'^blue mantle, crowmed with sedge’s and 
rushes, stepped into the middle of the ring. Jle 
had an angling rod in his liand, a panicr f'pon his 
hack, and a poor meagre wretch in w’et clothes 
CcirriecI *soine oysters before him Being asked, 
whence he came, and what he was ? he told {licin, 
lie Was come to invite Amaryllis from’the plains to 
tte sea-shore, that his substance consisted in sea- 
calves, and that ho was acquainted with the Ne¬ 
reids ^nd the Naiads. ‘ Art thou acquainted witli 
the Naiads ?' said RIenalcas; ‘ tc them then shalt 
thou return/ The shejdierds immediately hoisted 
him up as an enemy to Arcadia, and plunged him 
in file river, where he sunk, and w'as never heard of 
spice. 


* SaS^rfazariuc^ iqentioned No. 26 ^. 
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Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long.and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arciihia. Their 
generation was very long-lived, there having been 
but four descents in above two thousand years. 
His heir was called Theooritus, who left his domi- 
nions to Virgil; Virgil left his to his son Spencer ; 
and Spei'icc’r was succeeded by his eldest-borit 
PhiHiiw. 


33. SATURDAY, APRIL 18, nn. 



. . Dignum sapienu^ bonoque IIOR, 1 Ep. iv. 5. 

Worthy a wise man, and a good. 

I iiAVK made it anile tb myself, not to ‘publish 
ciny tiling on a Saturday, but wliat shall have some 
analogy to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an 
unspeakable pleasure to me, that I haiie’ lived to 
see the time \\lien I chn observe such a law to my¬ 
self, and yet turn iny discourse upon what is^done 
at the play-house. I am sure the reader knows I 
am going to mention the tragedy of Cato. 'I'he 
principal eharacler is moved by no consideration 
but respect to that sort of virtue, the sense of 
which is retained in our'language under the word 
Public Spirit. All regards to his domestic are 
wliolly laid ^isidc, and tlie hero is draw’n as Ifaving, 
by this motive, siibduod instinct 'itself, aii<l taken 
ftoinfort from the distresses of Ijis family, which'are 
brought upon them by their adherence to the cause 
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of truth and liberty. There is nothing uttered by 
Cato but whal is worthy the best of men; and the sen¬ 
timents which are given him are not only the most 
warm for ihe conduct of this life, but such as we 
may think will not need to be erased, but consist 
with the happiness of the human soul in tlie next. 
This illu-strious character has its proper influence 
on al'f below it: ,the other virtuous personages-^ire, 
in their degree, as worthy, and as exemplary, as 
the principal; the conduct of che lovers (who a^e 
v-^£OLTe warm, though more discreet, than ever yet 
-'uppTiared on the stage) ha^ intit a constant sense nf 
the great catastrophe which was expected from the 
approach of Cicsar. But to sec the modesty of an 
heroine, whose country and family were at'thessaiue 
time in the most imminent danger, preserved, while 
she breaks out into the most folid and open ex- 
pressii»ns^of her pasrion for her lover, is an instance 
of no common address. Again, to observe the 
body of a gillant young man brouglit before as, 
who, in the bloom of his youth, in the defence of 
all that is good and great, had receivecl nulllbbrle^s 
wounds: 1 say, to observe that this dead youth is 
introduced only for the example of his virtue, and 
that his death is so circumstantiated, that we are 
satiblh?d, for all his virtue, it was for tlie good of 
the -world, and his own family, tliat his warm 
temper was not to be put upon farther trial, but 
his task .of life ende<l while it was yet virtuous, is 
an employment worthy the consideration of our 
young Britons. We are ‘obliged to authors, that 
can do what they will with us, that they do not 
play Aur afteclions and passions again^*; ourselves; 
but to make us so soon resigned to the death of 
Marcus, of whom w.e were so fond, is a power thaV 
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would be unfortunately lodged in a jpan without 
the lovc^of virtue- 

it not that I speak, on this occasion, rather 
as a Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to the 
examination of the justness of each character, and 
take notice.that the Numidianis as well drawn as 
tlie Roman. There is not an ide^in all the pact of 
Sy]lTiax which does not apparently arise frohi the 
habits which grow in the mind of an ^African ; and 
tile scene between ,/uba and his general, where tlicy 
talk fjpr and against a liberal education, is fuM of 
i..btruction. Syphax urges all that can be ^aid^ 
against philosophy^ as it is made subservient to ill, 
ends by men who abuse their talents; and Juba 
sets the lesser excellences of activity, labour, pa¬ 
tience of hunger- and streilgth of body, which are 
the admired quafifications of a Numidian, in their 
prflpcr subordination to the accOmplishmefit^of the 
mind. But this play is, so well recoaimended by 
others, that I will not fo/ that, and S>me private 
^;easons, enlarge any farther. Doctor Garth has 
very'^^reeably rallied the mercenary traffic between 
men and women of this age in the epilpguc, by 
Mrs. Por^'cr, who ac^ed Lucia. Anc^Mf. Pope has 
pr{‘parcd the audience for a new scene of passion 
and transport on a jnore noble foundation* than 
they have before been entertained with, in the'pro- 
logue. I shall take the liberty to gratify the impa¬ 
tience of the town by inserting these two excellent 
picc(is, as earnests of the work itself, w’hich will be 
printed witliin a few d^iys. 
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mOLOGUE TO CATO. 

BY MR. POPE. 

SPOKEN Bf MR, WILKS, 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of arl, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 

'^To make mai^'cind in conscious virtue bold^ 

Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold : 

Eor this tne Tragic Muse first tty}d the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream thro' every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes ta virtue wonder’d how they wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love; 

In pitying Love we but our weakness show, . 

And wild Ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more j^^en’rous cause. 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws; 

|Je bids your breasts with ancient ardor rise. 

Ana calls forth Roman drops from British eyes.' 
Virtue Confess'd in humanr shape he draws, 

^Vhat Ivato thought, and god«like Cato was. 

No common object to your sight displays ; 

But what with pleasure Heaven Itself surveys, 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 

And greatly falling with a falling state, 

While'^Catp gives his little senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his country's cau^e ? 

Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
Ev’n when proud Ca*sar, ’midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp ol wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impoteiitly great, 

Shew’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn.in state ? 

As her dead father’s rev’rtnd image past. 

The pomp was darken*d, and the day o’ercast, 

The triumph ceas’d—tears gush’d from ev'ry eye; 
The world’s great victor past unheeded by ^ 

Her last good man dejected Rome ador’d. 

And honour'd Caesar’s less than Cato’s sword. 

Britons attend:’‘be worth like this approv'd. 
And shew you have the virtue to be mov’d. 
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Witli honest scorn the first-fam’d Cato view’d 
Rome learning arts Rom Greece, whom sly* subdu’d. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On french translation, and Italian song: 

Jl/.ne to have sense yourselves, assert the stage, 

JW justly warm’d with yoyr own native rage ^ 

Si|^ h plays alone should please a British ear. 

As (\uo’s self had not disdain’d to hc^ir. 


EPILOGUE TO CATO. 

BY DR. GARTH. 

SPOKE^’ r*Y !yRS. POllTgR. 

What odd fantaAlc things wc women do ! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo ? 

hat! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 
Ladies are often ciuel to th%ir cost: 

To give you p.fin, themselves they punish most. 

A ows of virginity should well be weigh’d ; 

Too ofl they’re eaucel’d, tho’ in^onvents ina<^. 
Would you levenge suc^ rash resolves—^you may 
lie spitetui—and believe the thing wc sA ; 

We hate you when your*re easily said Nay- 
llow needless, if you knew us, w'cre your fears > 

Tct Love have eyes, and Beauty will have eais. 

Uui hearts are form’d, as you yourselves woul^ choo 
'i’oo proud to ask, too humble to refuse : 

We give to merit, sfhd to wealth we sefl ; 

He sighs with most success that settles well. 

The wpes of wedlock with the joys we mix ; 

*ri$ best repenting in a coach and Ax. 

Blame not our conduct^ since we but pursue 
Those lively lessons we have learii'd from you : 
Your breasts no more the Arc of beauty warms’; 

But wlckevP wealth usurps the power of charms a 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate. 

To swell in show, and be a wretch in state i 
At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow; 

Kv’n cnurchca are np sanctuaries iJow : 

T’here golden idols all your vow's receive ; 

^he U no goddess who has nought to give. 

q’3 
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Oil may once more the happy age appear^ 

When j^orda were artlessi and the soul sincere; 

When gold and grandeur were uncnvy’d things, 

And crowns less coveted than groves and springs. 

Love then shall only mourn when Truth complains^ 

And Conftancy feel transport in its chains ; 

Sighs with success their ow)i sof^ anguish tellf ' 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal: 

Virtue again to its bright station climb, 
r And Ileauty fear no enemy but Time : 

7'he fair shall listen to desert alone, 

And ever^’^ Lucia find a Cato's s^. 
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He many men and many manners saw. 

It is a most vexatious thing to an old man, who 
cndeavoifi*^ to square his notions by reason, and 
to talk from reflection and experience, to fall in 
with ^.circle of young hvlies at their afleinoon tea'* 
table. This happened very lately to bo my fate. 
The conversation, for the first half-hour, was so 
very rambling, that it is hard to say what was 
talked of, or who spoke least to the purpose. The 
various motions of the fan, the tossings of the 
head, intermixed with all the pretty kinds of 
laughter, made up the greatest part of the discourse. 
At last, this modish way of shining, and being witty, 
setthd into something like conversation, and the 
talk ran upon fine gentlemen, From the several 
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, characters that were given, and the exertions that 
were made, as this or that gentleman Tfappened to 
be named, I found that a lady is not difficult to be 
pleased, and that the to wn swarms with •fine gen¬ 
tlemen. ^ A nimble pail, ol* heels, a smooth com¬ 
plexion, a full-bottom wig, a laced shirt, an em¬ 
broidered suit, a pair of fringed gloves, a hat and 
fcatlier; any one or more of these^nd the hkd ac¬ 
complishments ennobles a man, anc^ raises liim 
ab#ve the vulgar, in k female imagination. On tjie 
contrary, a modest serious behaviour, a plain drets, 
a thick pair of shoes, a lijathern bcU, a waistcfiat 
not lined with silk, and such like imperfections, de¬ 
grade a man, and are so many blots in his escutclilbon. 
I could not forbear smiling at one of the prettiest 
and liveliest of this gay asseftibly, who excepted to 
the gentility of sir^Villiam Hearty, because he wore 
a fri^e coat, and breakfasted upon toast Mid* ale. 
I pretended to admire tlje fineness of^her taste; 
and*to strike in with her in ridiculing Jlioso auk- 
\v|ird healthy j>entlemen, that seem to make nou- 
rishmetR the cliief end of eating. I gave her an 
account of an honest Yorkshire gentlcin^, who 
(when I wag a traveller^ used to invite Jiis Acquaint¬ 
ance^ at Paris to break their fast with him upon 
cold roast beef and niuip. There was, I remember, 
a little Frencli marquis, who was often pleased to 
rally liim unmercifully upon beef and pudding, of 
which our countryman would dispatch a pound or 
two with great €ilacrity, while his antagonist was 
piddling at a mushroom, or the haunch of a frog. 
I could perceive the lady was pleased with what I 
said, and we parted very good friepds by virtue ot 
a maxim I always obserVe, Never to .contradict or 
reUson with a sprightly female. * I ^went home, how¬ 
ever, full of a great many serious reflections upon 
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what li;id j^asscd: and though, in cotn*|)laisan(’r, I 
disguised n<^>'sentiinents, to keep up the good hu¬ 
mour of niy fiiir companions, and to a\'?)id being 
looked upon as a t(‘sty old fellow, yet out ot the 
good-will 1 bear to the ^cx, and to prevent for the 
future their being imposed' upon by counterfeits, I 
shall give tliem the distinguibhing marks ot ^ a true 
fine .gentleman.^ , 

When a good'artist would express any remark¬ 
able character in sculpture, hoendeavours to work 
rjjTlns tigiire into all the perfections his im.'iginalion 
can form; and to imitate not sw much v\hji!w is, as 
what may or ought to be'. I shall follow their ex¬ 
ample, in the idea 1 am going Ij trac e out of a line 
g(‘ntleman, by abseinhling togelhc'r sia.b pn.iliti* 
cations as sei in requisite to make 4110 ehaiiu tcr 
comploat. In order to tins 1 shall premise m gr- 
iienil. tliat bv a fine gentleman I mean a man c(!n - 
j)loally (jualificd r.s well for the service and good, 
Jis for the ^rnaim nt and delight, of sotitly. AVhen 
1 cemsider‘the fiame of'mind pf’culiar to a gentle¬ 
man, I suppose it gracfd with all the dig^uv ai'id 
elevation of spirit tliat human nature is tMpable of. 
To this'!, would have joined a clear understanding, 
a rciuson fre\i from prejndiw, a steady judgiia nt, 
andi an extensive knowledge. When 1 .think oi the 
liCfVt of a gentlcniaii, I imagine it firm and intrepid, 
void of all inordinate passions, and full of teiidei- 
ness, compassion, and benevolence. When 1 view 
the line gentleman with regard to his manners, nie- 
thinks I see him modest•vvithrnit biLshfulnc'^^, frank 
and aflable without impertineiu e, obliging and com¬ 
plaisant without servility, chearful and in good 
humour without noise. These aiuiJible qiiuhties 
^ are not easily obtained; neither are there many nnm 
that have a genius to excel this way, A huibhed 
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i;entleman is perhaps the most uncoj^hion of all 
the great •characters in life. Besides the natural 
eudowmeuU with which this distinguished man Is 
to be born, he must run Uirough a long teries of 
educaticfi. Before he riiakes his appearance and 
shines in the*world, he must be principled in reli* 
gion,^instructed in all the moral virtues, and* led 
through the whole course of the polite arts and 
sciences, lie shoulci be no stranger td courts and 
to camps: he must travel to open his /hind, to m 
large l\3s views, to learn the policies and intertiits 
of toreign states, as well is to fashion and polish 
himself, and to get clear of national prejudices, of 
which .evei:y country has its share. To all these 
more essential improvementSvi he must not forgelt to 
add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are 
the languages and the bodily ^xercise, in 

vogue : neither would I have him*think even dress 
itsclS beneath his notice. 

It is no very uiicommoil thing in the world to 
mCet ) 5 fith mcAi of probity; there are likewise a 
great many men of honour to be found. Men of 
courage, men of sense and men of letteri> are fre¬ 
quent : but'a true fine *gentleman is wliat one sel¬ 
dom* sees. 'He is properly a compound of the 
various good qualities th^it embellish mankind. As 
the great poet animates all the difli'erent parts of 
learning by the force of his genius, and irradiates 
all the compass o( his knowledge by the lustre and 
brightness of his imagination ; so all the great and 
solid perfections of life appear in the finished gen¬ 
tleman, with ^ beautiful gloss and ^varnish; eVery 
thing he says or does is #accompaiued w^ith a man¬ 
ner, or rather a,charm, that draws the adiniraticfa 
and good-will of every behoider. 
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ADVERTISKMENT. 

For the benefit of female readers. 

N. B. ‘ The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
gold snnflf-box, and brocade sword-knot, iv*e no es¬ 
sential parts of a fine gentleman ; bat may be used 
by jiim, provided he casts his eye upon them but 
once a day/ 
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0 vita Pbilorpbid duXt virtutis inJagatrix ! CICERO. 

O Philosojhy, thou guide of life, and discoverer of viituc I 

‘ TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESO, 

‘ SIK, 

AM a man wl^o have speirt groat part 
of that time in rambling tlirough foreign coun/ries, 
which young genthmien usually pass at the uuivci- 
sity; by which course of life, although I have ac¬ 
quired no small insight into the manners and con¬ 
versation of men, ^ct f could not make proportion- 
able advances in the way of science and speculation. 
In my return through Franco, as I was one day 
setting forth this my case to a certain gentlcmuu of 
tliat nation, wiUi whom I had contracted a friend- 
s^jip; after some pause, he conducted me into las 
closet ^ M^, opening a little amber cabinet, took 
from a small box of snuff; which he said, 
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was given him by an uncle of his, the autl^or of The 
Voyage to the World of Descartes ; anc&with many 
protbssioiis^of gratitude and affection made me a 
jrescnt of it, telling me, at the same time,* that he 
tiiew no readier way to furftish and adorn a mind 
with knowledge in the arts and sciences, than that 
same snuff figlitly applied. 

“ Vou must know," said he, Jhat Desca/tcs 
\vas the lirst who discovered a certain part of the 
brain, called by anatomists the Pineal Glaridf tj} 
be the immediate receptacle of the soul, where sifb 
is aj^ected with all si^rt.s of j:)erc(‘ptionfi, and cxcfts 
all tier operations by the intercourse of the animal 
sj)irits winch run through the nerves that are thehce 

to all parts of the body. He added, that 
tlie same pliilosopher hii\ ing* consiflered the body 
as a machme, or p*iece of clock-work, wdiich per- 
fornuKl all the vital operations wilhout the «)r^ur- 
' rence of the will, began to tiling: a w^^y may be 
found out for separating the soul for somc^time from 
Ih^ body, without any injury to the latter ; and that 
after iiw* li meditation on tln-.t subject, the above- 
mentioned lirfiwso composed the snuff' Ijp tht?n 
ga\e me; which, if taken in a certain quantity, 
would not fail to diseiig*age my ‘.oul from my body\ 
Your soul (continued he) l;eing at liberty to tran¬ 
sport herself with a thought wlu i ever she pleases, 
niav enter into the pineal gland of the most learned 
j)lulusopher. and being so plae<’d, become spectator 
of all the ideas iij his mind, whicli would instruct 
her in a much less time th'nn the usual methods."' 
1 returned him thanks, and accepted his present, 
and witli it a ]^aper of directions. ^ 

‘ You may imagine it*was no small improvement 
aiid diversion, Ux pass my time ii| the pineal glanJs 
of philosophers, poets, btaux, mathematicians, 
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ladies? and statesmen. One while to trace a theo- 
rem in mathematics through a long labyrinth of 
intricate turns, and subtleties of thought’; another, 
to be conscious of the sublime ideas and vumpre* 
hensive views of a philosopher, without any fatigue 
or wasting of my own spii its. Sometime!* to wan¬ 
der through perfumed groves, or epameled mea¬ 
dows, in the‘fancy of a poet: at othersbe 
present when a battle or a storm raged, or a glit¬ 
tering palace rose in his imagination j or to bet^old 
ftlje pleasurfs of a country life, the passion of a 
gr^ncrous lo\e, or the warmth of de\otion Vrought 
lip to rapture. Or (to lise the words of a very in- 
geiwous author) to 


* Behold tl>e mptures which a writer knows, 

When in his hreasl a vein of fancy glows, 

Behold h IS business while he works the mine, 

% ills tenjpei when he secs it shine.* 

' £ssay on the different styles of poetry. 

* Thesd gave me inf onceivable plrasure. Nor 
was it an unpleasant entertainment,* som(4,imes‘to 
descend from these sublime and magnificent ideas 
to the‘iijipertinences of a beau, the dry schemes ol 
a cofTec-holise politician, ov tlie tender image s in 
the mind of a young lady. Andj as* in ortlCr to 
fr^me a right idea of humdn happiness, I tliought it 
expedient to make a trial of the various inaiiiKT? 
w'herein men of different pursuits were affected ; 
I one day entered into the pineal gland of a ccrtaii 
person, who seemed very fit to give me an insight 
into all that which constitutes the happiness oi 
himnvho is called a Man of Pleasure. But I founc 
myself not a lilfcle disappointed in my notion of tin 
p^.easures which attend a voluptuary, who has sha¬ 
ken oft* the rcstraifits of reason. 
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* His intellectuals, I observed, were^grown un¬ 
serviceable by too little use, and hi3"'senses were 
decayed and worn out by too much. I hat perfect 
inaction of the higher powers prevented appetite in 
promoting him to sensual^ gratifications; and the 
outrunifing natural appetite produced a loathmg in¬ 
stead of a pleasure. I there behcl^ the intemperate 
cravings of youth, without the enjoyments of it; 
and the weakness of old age, without its tranquil- 
liy. When the pafesioiis were teazcjji and it>ri6^d 
by some powerful object, the effect was not to^de*- 
•Injlit or sooth the*miiid, to torture it between, 
the returning extremes of appetite, and satiety. 

1 saw' a wretch raclced, at the same time, \vith a 
painfjrf remeniljrance of past miscarriages, a distaste 
of the present objects that Solicit his senses, and a 
secret dread of futurity. And I could see no man- 
iiejpof relief or comfort in the sRnil of thi^%ii8erable 
man, but what consisted,in preventing his cure, by 
inflaming his j)as‘>ions, aqd suppressing his reason. 
But though ^it must be owned he had almost 
quent:hed that light which his (Creator has set up in 
his soul, yet, m spite of all his efforts, Uobserved 
at certain, seasons freciuent flashes of remorse strike , 
through the gloom, and interrupt that satisfaction 
he enjoyeci in hiding his own deformities from 
liimself. 

^ I was also present at the original formation or 
production of a certain book in the mind df a free¬ 
thinker, and, believing it may not be unacceptable 
to let you into the secret manner and internal prin¬ 
ciples by which tliat phxiiomenon was furmcd, 

I shall in iry next give you an acsount of it. 

I am’, in the mcan^time, 

Your most obedient hiunble servant, 

Ulysses Cosmopolita. 

K 
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N. B. ^Jr. Ironside has lately received out of 
France ten phund avcrdiipois weight of this philo¬ 
sophical snuff, and gives notice that he will make 
use of it,•’in order to distinguish the real from the 
professcff sentiments of<till.persons of eminence ii^ 
court, city, town, and country. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1713: 


P»jnnica fe quaniis attolUt gloria rebus! 

VIRG, iv, 49. 

What Rebus's exalt tlic^Punnic fame * ! 

m 

% 

Tiik yeplleman wl^io doth me the favour to write 
the following letter, saith as much for himself a;? 
the thing will bear. I am particularly pleased to 
find, that in his' apology^ for punning he only cele¬ 
brates the’art, as it is a part of conversatiif^’i. 1 
look upon premeditated ^^piibblcs and puns com¬ 
mitted t<V ^he press as unpardonable crinu's. There 
is as much ditlerence betwixt tnese and the stalls in 
common discourse as betwixt casual rencounters, 
and-murder with malice prepense. 

‘.TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ, 

‘ SIR, 

‘ I HAVE from you/wTitingsconceived 
such an opinion of your benevolence *0 inankiiid, 
that I trust yoij will notsufler any Art to be vilified, 

r , 

* The double punii^the motto of this pap^r is adapted to the 
subject of it. 
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which helps to polish, and adorn us. I do not 
know any sort of wit tliat hath been*/ised so re¬ 
proachfully as the pun : and I persuade myself that 
1 shall nicrit your esteem, by reconnneiiding it to 
your protection; since, tljere can be nd greater 
glory to a generous soul, tiian to succour the dis- 
trcst. 1 shall therefore, without farther preface, 
otfei^ to your consideration the tallowing M>#dest 
Apology for Punning; wherein I shall make use of 
no double mcanings^or equivocations :* since I.lhink 
it unnecessary to give it any other^praises 
truth and commoli sense, its professed enclitics, 
are forced to grant. 

‘ In order to malte this an useful work, I •shall 
state Lhe nature and extent of the pun ; I shall dis¬ 
cover the advantages tliat flow from it, tiie moral 
virtues that it produces, and the tendency that it 
hatli to promote vigour of bod)i and ease^f Aiiind. 

‘ The pun is defined l^ one, >^ho seems to be no 
well-wisher to it, to be “ A conceit .^.rising from 
^he use of two words that agree in the sound, but 
diflei^'ln the sense.^' Now^ if this be the essence of 
the pun, how great must we allow the dignity of it 
to be, wlviu we consider that it takes^m most of 
thi? considerable parts of learning f For is it not" 
most certain, that all, learned disputes are lather 
about sounds than sense ? Are not the controversies 
of divines about the difterent interpretations of 
terms ? Are not the disputations of philosophers 
about words, ^aiid all their pompous distinclions 
only so many uiiravellings of double meanings ? 
Who ever lost his estate m Westminster-hall, but 
complainetk that he was quibblec^ out of his* right ? 
Or what monarch ev^r broke a treaty, but by vir¬ 
tue of equivocation ? In shoi'k, so great is the* e:4- 
cellence of this art, so diffusive its influence, that 

fli 2 
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when I go into a library, I say to myself, What 
volumes ol^^uns do I behold!*' When I look upon 
the men of business, I cry out, How powerful is 
the tribe of the quibblers!" When I see statesmen 
and ambassadors, I reflect, “ How splendid the 
equipage of the quirk 1 in what pomp do the pun-< 
sters appear !*' 

‘ I^ut as there are serious puns, such as I have 
instanced in, so likewise there are puns comicah 
These are what I would recommend to my country- 
iren which I shall do by displaying the advantages 
lio\ving from them. 

‘ The first advantage of punning is, that it gives 
us thq compass of our own language. This is very 
obvious. For the great business of tlie punster is 
to hunt out the several*words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significations. 
By thi{^ qg^ans he wpl likewise enter into the nic'fety 
of spelling, an accomplishment regarded only by 
middling people, and much neglected by persons 
of great, and no quality, I'his error may produce 
unnecessary folios amongst grammarians y^* un¬ 
born, But to proceed. A man of learning hath, 
in this mitiiner of wit, great advantages ; as indeed, 
what advantages do not flow from learning? If the 
pun fails in English, he may have speedy recourse 
to tlxe Latin, or the Greek, and so on. I have 
known wonders performed by this secret. I have 
heard the French assisted by the German, the 
Dutch mingle with the Italian, a?^.d where the 
jingle hath seemed desperate in the Greek, I have 
known it revive in the Hebrew,' JMy friend Dick 
bel hhth often, to show his parts, stapted a con- 
at the equinoctial, and plirsued it through all 
[e degrees of latitude;: and, after he had punned 
wd the globe, Hath sat down like Alexander, 
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and mourned that he had no more worj^s to con¬ 
quer. "} 

‘ Anotfier advantage in punning is, that it ends 
disputes, or, what is all one, puns cofnical de¬ 
stroy puns serious. Any njun that drinks*a bottle 
knows v^ry well, that about twelve, people that do 
not kiss, or ’cry, are apt to debate. This often 
occasions heats and heart-burningfj unless onfe of 
the disputants vouchsafes to end the matter A\ith a 
johe. How often ht^e Aristotle and Cartesius J^een 
reconciled by a merry conceit! how often 
whjgs and torics shbok* luyids over a,quibble! «nd 
the clashing of swords been prevented, by the jing¬ 
ling of words ! 

‘ Attention of mind, is another benefit enjoyed 
by punsters. Tliis is discoverable from the perpe¬ 
tual gape of the cfmipany where they are, and the 
eariff^bt desire to know what was spoken if a 

word escapes any one at the table. 1 must add, 
thal quick apprehension is required in^he hearer, 
ijpadily to take some things which are very far 
t*etchtA>; as likewise great vivacity in the per¬ 
former, to reconcile distant and even hosyle ideas 
by the inei;e mimicry of words, aial en^Tg^of sound. 
Mirth or good-humour is the last advantage, 
that, out oY a million, $hall produce to recom¬ 
mend punning. But this will more naturally fall 
ill when I come to demonstrate its operatiem upon 
the mind and body. I shall now discover what 
moral virtues it*|)romotes; and shall content myself 
with instancing in those which every reader will al¬ 
low of. 

‘ A punsV^r is adorned with hiymlity. T his our 
adversaries will not dtOy ; because tliey hold it to 
be a condescension in any imiii to tnlle, as ifiey 
arrogantly call it, with vVords. 1 must however 

R 3 
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confess, for my own share, I never punned out of 
the pride of my heart, nor did I ever know one of 
our fraternity, that seemed to be troubled with the 
thirst of ^lory. 

‘ The virtue called‘’urbanity by the moralist.^, 
or a courtly behaviour, is niucli cultiNated by this 
science. For the whole spirit of urbanity coiisi^ls 
in a'desire to please the company, and vhat j.- 
the desit;n of the Punster? Accordingly we tiiid 
such bursts of laughter, such jfgitatioiis ot the sira‘s, 
luch contortions of the limbs, sucli ear^jcst at- 
tert.'pts to rcco\er the d,Mng laugh, such transport 
in the enjoyment of it, in equi\orating assemblies, 
as n'len of common sense are amazed at, and own 
they never telt. * 

‘ But notliing more^displays itself in tlic punster, 
than justice, the queen of all tlie virtues. At tlie 
quibbliifg board every performer hath its due. 'The 
soul is struck at onc(*, and the body r(‘C<)gni/(’S tlie 
merit of each joke, by. sudden and comical emo¬ 
tions. Indeed how should it be otherwise, whey i 
not only’ words, but even syllables, have?'justice 
done tli/^m; where no man invades the right ot' 
another, 'but, witli perfect, innocence ; and good - 
nature takes as much delight in his neiglibour's^oy, 
as ih his own ? 

From what hath been advanced, it will easily 

^ ft 

appear, that this science contributes to ease of 
body, and serenity of mind. You have, in a for¬ 
mer precaution, advised your heotical readers to 
associate with those of our brotherhood, who are, 
for the most part, of a corpulent make, and a 
round vacant countenance. It is natural the next 
niprning, after a merriment, to reflect how we bo- 
‘‘haved ourselves the night before: and I appeal to 
one, whether it will’not occasion greater peace 
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of mind to consider, that he hath onlv !.fpcn waging 
harmless, war with words, than if lie had stirred 
iiis brother to wrath, grieved the soul of his neigh¬ 
bour by calumny, or increased liis o^n Avealth by 
fraufl. j As for liealth -of^ody, I look upon pun« 
iiing as a nostrum, a Merlichia Gi/mnastka, that 
throws oft’ all the bad humours, a^d occasions siudi 
a bfisk circulation of the blood, as keeps the*Iainp 
of life in a clear, and constant ftamo.* I speak, as 
art physicians ougfit to do, from e>;perieiKls. # ^ 
frieiichof mine, \vl|o had the ague this spring, ^as^, 
afier the failing of sCveual medicines and cliSrms,, 
advised by me to Cijiter into a course of quibj:)ling. 
He threw his electuaries out at his window, and 
took Abracadabra off from his neck, and by the 
mere force of piiijning upon that long magical word, 
threw himself into a fine breathing sweat, and u 
fjuiet sleep. He is now in a frty* way ortxfoverv, 
an|l says pleasantly, he if less obliged to the Jesuits 
for their powder, than for their equivcA;ution. 

‘ Sir, this, is iny Modest Apology for Punning; 
wliicTi I was the more encouraged to undertake, 
because we have a learned university wh»re it is in 
request, and 1 am V>ld that a fainous club bath 
given it protection. If this meets with encourage¬ 
ment, I shall write a vindication of the rebus, and 
do justice to the conundrum. I have indeed looked 
pliilosophically into their natures, and made a sort 
of Arbor Vorphyriana of the several subordinations, 
and divisions (rt* low wit. This the ladies perhaps 
may iu)t understan^l; but I shall thereby give the 
beaux an opportunity of shewing their learning. 

1 am, Sir, 

with great respect, 

y^ur xhoct obedient 

humble servant. 
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/r/e- duce damnosa^ homines compcscite curns, 

OVID. Jiem. Amor. v. G9. 

Loam, mortals, from my preceptS“to controul 
<iThe turious passioiis, that disturb the soul. 

It is natural for an old man to ho fond of siudt on' 
ItTlahiments as revive in Ins nnaginatiun the agree- 
aljle iiiijuessions made upon it in his youth ; tlie set 
of wits and beauties he’ w'as lirst accjiiainted willi, 
the balls and drawing rooms in which he made an 
tmrta'ablc liii;iire, the music and actors he h(\ird 
and saw, when his life was fresh, and his spirits 
vigorous and quick, have usually the preference in 
his esteem to any succeeding pleasures that present 
themselves when his taste is grow^n more languid. 
It is for jLliis reason I never see a picture ot Sir 
Peter Lelyj who drew so many of my fqst friends 
and acquaintance, without a sensible delight; and 
1 aid in raptures when 1 reflect on the compositions 
of the famous Mr. Henry Laws, long before Italian 
music was introduced into our nation. Above all, 
1 am pleased in observing that the tragedies of 
Sliakspeare, which in my youthful days have so 
frequently filled my eyes with tears, hold th(;ir 
rank still, and are the great support of our theatre. 
It was witli this agreealile prepossession of mind, 
1 went some time ago, to sec the old tragedy of 
Othello, and too^ luy female wards*wdth me, hav¬ 
ing'promised them a little before to carry them to 
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the first play of Sliakspearc's which. Should be 
acted, INlrs. Cornelia, who is a great reader, and 
never fails to peruse the play-bills, which ate 
brought to her every daygave me notfce of it 
early in^the morning. 'When I came to my lady 
I.izard's at dinner, 1 found the young folks ail 
drest^ and expecting the pcrformatice of my pro¬ 
mise, I went with them at the pro]fer time, placed 
them together in the boxes, and myself by them in 
a Cbnier seal. As I have the chief s^fenes of 
play b}% heart, I did not look much on the st^e, 
buuformed to myself a* ne^ satisfaction in keeping 
an eye on the facets of my little audience, *iiid 
observing, as it were by reflection, the ditferent 
passions of’ the play represe^ited in their counte¬ 
nances. Mrs. BeUy told us the names of several 
perso^ns of distinction, as they t^ok their jjjac^s in 
their boxes, and entertained us with the history of 
a iiey^r marriage or two, t/11 the curtain drew up. 
I soon perceived that Mrs, •Jane was touched w'ith 
tlie love of Desdemona, and in a concern to see 
how she w'^ould come oft* with her parents. Anna- 
bella had a rambling eye, and for some^Sne was 
more taken* up with observing wha? gentlemen 
looked at her, and with criticising tlie dress of tiie 
ladies, than witli any thiAg that passed on the stage. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who I have often said is addicted 
to the study of Komances, commended that speech 
in the play in which Othello mentions his ‘ hair¬ 
breadth scapes in imminent deadly breach,^ and 
recites his travels a»d adventures with which he 
had captivated the heart of Desdeinona. "The 
Sparkler looked several times frighted^: and as the 
distress of the play was heightened, their dift'ereiil 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the 
stage, 'till I saw* them all, with a secret satisfaction*, 
betrayed into tears. • ^ 
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I have ottcn considered this play as a noble, but 
irregLilar, production of a genius, who had the 
power of iniinating the theatre beyond any writer 
we have ever known. ,The touches of nature in it 
are strong and masterly; but the a'conomy of tlie 
fable, and in some particulars the probaliility, are 
too riiucli neglected. If I would speak of it in the 
most severe terins, I should say as Waller does of 
the Maid^s Tragedy, 

1 

I 

‘ Great arc Its faults, but gloilous is its flame.* 

* 

But it would b(*. a poor employment in a critic to 
obsfv- ve upon the faults, anc shew no taste for the 
beauties, in a work that lias always struck t^ie most 
sensible part of our .audiences in a very forcible 
manner. 

'J’li3 4 'hief subjqpt of this piece is the passn>n of 
jealousy, which the poet hatli represente<l at large, 
in its birtli, its various workings and agonies, and 
its horrid consequences. From this passion, and 
the innocence and simplicity of the per^;(yi sifi- 
pec ted, arises a very moving distress. 

It is^s remark, as I remember, of a modern 
writer, who is thought to have penetrated dec})lv 
into the nature ot the passions, that ‘ tin? most 
extravagant love is nearest to the strongest hatred.* 
The Moor is furious in both these extremes. Ilis 
love is tempestuous, and mingled with a wildness 
peculiar to his character, which seems very art- 
fully to prepare for the change whicli is to follow. 

How savage, yet how ardei.t is that expression 
of tfic raptures of his heart, when,^looking afUu 
Desdemona a,s she withdraws, he breaks out, 


* Kjfcrllcnt wcpclu! Perdition catch my soul, 
But 1 do loYe thee ; and when 1 love thee not, 
* rihaos is come again.* 
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The <lcep*and subtle villainy of la^o, in work’^ 
ing this change from love to jealousy, “in* so tunuil- 
tuoiis a inliid as that of Othello, prepossessed with 
a eonficAjnee in the disinterested afl'ectiftn of the 
man who is leading him.onT^insensibly to Ins ruin, 
is likewise drawn with a masterly hand, lago's 
Vjroken hints,’ questions, and seeming care to hide 
the reusoii of them ; Ins obscure suggestions to 
raise the ciiiiosity of the Moor; his personated 
confusion, and rcfiriing to explain himself while 
Othello IS drawn on, and held in suspence tillJie 
gro^vs impatient and angr^; then hl ^4 throwing m 
the poison, and naming to him in a caution tliQ 
passion he would raise, 

i beware of jealousy !■ ■ ■ * 

are inimitable stroAes of art, in that scene wdiich 
lias *flways been justly esteemed one of best 
winch was ever rcjiresenled on thi; tlieatre. 

’11> return to the character of Othello l his strife 
nj passions, lus starts, his returns of love, and 
tlirealc*!flags to lago, who put his mind on the rack, 
his relapses afterwards to jealousy, his rag(^ against 
his wife, ai^d his asking pardon of lago, whom he 
tliinks he had abused for his fidelity to him,' arc 
toudies winch no one .can overlook that has fhe 
sentiments of human nature, or has c^msiderefl tlie 
heart of man in its frailties, its penances, and all 
the variety of its agitations. The tormcnts'whir h 
th(' Moor suffers^are so (exquisitely drawn, as to 
rcndijr him as much an object of compassion, even 
in the barbarous acti?)n of inurderiiig Des^lcn^ona, 
as the iniiocTiit person herself wh^ fulls under his 
hand. 

Hut there is nothing in which J.I 1 C poet has more 
shew'n liis judgment ui tins’ pla\, than in tlie cir- 
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cumstanco of the handkerchief, which is employed 
as a confirfrtation to the jealousy of Othello already 
raised. What 1 would here observe is, that the 
very sliglrtness of this circumstance is the beauty of 
it. How finely has ' Sliakspcare expressed tlie 
nature of jealousy in those lines, which^ on this 
occasion, he puts into the mouth of lago, 

* Trifles light as air 

Are ♦o the jealous, confirmations strong 
* As proofs of holy writ.’ 


V would be easy for a tasteless critic to turn any 
of the beauties I have here mentioned into ridi¬ 
cule/; but such an one would only betray a me¬ 
chanical judgment, formed out of borrow?d rules 
and common-jdace reading, and not arising from 
any true discernment in human nature, and its 
passboiw * r' 

As the moral'of this tragedy is an admirable 
caution against hasty suspicions, and the gfving 
way to the first transports of rage and jealousy, 
which may plunge a man in a few ininutet '’uto all 
the horrors of guilt, distraction and ruin, 1 shall 
further e.iforce it, by relating a scene of misfor¬ 
tunes of the like kind, which really happened some 
years ago in Spain; and is an instance of the most 
tragical hurricane of passion I have ever met uitli 
in history. It may be easily conceived that a heart 
ever big with resentments of its own dignity, and 
never allayed by reflections which make us honour 
ourselves for acting with reason and equality, will 
take fire precipitantly. It wh'l on a sudden flame 
too high to bq extinguished. The . short story I 
am gpiog to tell is a lively^ instance of the truth of 
this observation^ ftnd a just warning to those of 
joyous honour^ to look ubout thein> and begin to 
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possess their souls as they ouoht, forjno 'man of 
spirit knows how terrible a creature’he is, till he 
conics to* be provoked. 


Don'' Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, hfed a beau* 
tiful and virtuous wife, with whom he "had lived 
for some years in great tranquillity. The gentle¬ 
man, how^ever, was not free from the' faults usually 
ini|Aitcd to his nation ; he ivas pj-oud, siispii*ious, 
and impetuous. He kept a Moor in his house, 
wkom, on a ccunpUint from his lady^ he had pu¬ 
nished for a small offence with the utmost sevtJi 
The slave vowed ^^,v8ngg, and conqmunicatiwil his 


resolution to one of the lady's women with whom* 
he lived in a criminal wav. This creature also 


hated her mistress, for she feared she was observed 
by her; she .therefore undertook to make l^on 
Alonzo jealous, 6y insinuating that the gardener 
was^often admitted to his lady «n private^ ai#d pro- 
tnising to make him an C3u>-wi1ness of it. At a 
proper time agreed on between her ajid the Mo- 
jrisco, she seyt a message to the gardener, that his 
lady,*having some hasty orders to give him, w'ould 
have him come that moment to her in hcr^chamber. 
In the iirian time she had placed A]pnj«3 privately 
in pn outer room, that he might observe who passt'd * 
that way. * It was not,long before he saw the*gar- 
doner appear, Alonzo had not patience, but, fol¬ 
lowing him into the apartment, struck him at one 
blow with a dagger to the heart; then dragging his 
lady by the him' without inquiring farther, he in¬ 
stantly killed her. 

Here he pansecT, looking on the dead .bodies 
with all th« agitations of a da',jnon of revenge ; 
when the wcncli who Rad occasionod these terrors, 
distracted with nmiorse, thre^v jiersclf at ins tret; 
and in a voice of lamentation, without bcnsc gl the 
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c'onsequriirc, reprati'd all h<'r guilt. Alonzo was 
overwhrliiu'd * with all the vudont passions at one 
instant, and uttered the broken voices anu motions 
of eax’h oHliein for a moiiK'nt, till at last lit recol¬ 
lected himself enough tjo pnd liis agony of love, 
angtT, disdain, rcNenge, and remorse, by iii^irdering 
the maid, the Moor, and himself. 
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— Pr^dire tema si non dahir ultra. IlO^b 1 Ep. i. 32. 

ThHS far at least, though here we stop. 

< 

1 HAVE lately givtm a prjcaution concerning the 
difficulty in tirriving at wLat ought to be esteemed 
a ‘ tine gt'nllenian.' 'i'hat cliaracter has been long 
wholly engrossed by well-drcst beaux, and men of 
sense haw ^ijiven up all pretence to it. I'he highest 
, any of them contend for is ^Jie character of ‘ a 
prt't^y gentleman for here the dress may be mere 
can jess, and some wit Ihouglit necessary; 
whereas a tine genthunan is not obliged to converse 
further than the otfering his snuil'-box round the 
room. However, the ])r(‘tty gentleman must have 
his airs: find though they are not*db pompous as 
those of the other, yet they ani so affected, that 
few wliv) have understanding can bring themselves 
to be profi*^ients this way, thougli evi^ so useful 
towards being well received ; l)ul, if they fail licre^ 
lljey Succeed with some difficulty in being allowed 



to have miich of the gentleman in thowi. To ob¬ 
tain this epithet, a nuin of sense niiTst arrive at a 
certain^ (iesire to appear more than is natural, to " 
him ; but fis the world goes,' it is fit he*jbhould be 
uncounted m this attempt? since nothing can mend 
the general taste, but setting the true character in 
as public a view as tlie false. This indeed can 
never be dont^ to tlie purpose, wliile the majority 
is so great on the wrong side ; one pf a hnndn^d 
wfll have the sliou^ against him; buj if peoply of 
wit w^uld h)e as zealous to assist old Innisid#, ?vs 
h(?is to promote thefti a^id their i’Aterest, jPlittle 
time would give tf^esc things a new turn. How¬ 
ever, I will not despair but I shall be able t<T sum¬ 
mon all the good sense in the nation to my assist¬ 
ance, in my •ambition to jiroduce a new race of 
mankind, to take the places of sych as have hitherto 
pretended to engross the fash’^n. 'riie^unfsersity 
scjiolar shall be called ly^on to learn his exercise, 
and frequent mixt company ; the inil’Jtary and the 
travellecl mail, to read the best authors; the coun- 
try gentleman, to divide his time, so as, together 
with the care of his estate, to make an 4 ?quul pro¬ 
gress in •learning, qnd breeding; when the 

several candidates think themselves prepared, I* 
shall appoint under olheers to examine their c^uali- 
fications, and, as I am satisfic'd with their rciport, 
give out my passports recomme nding them to all 
companies as ‘ the Guardian's fine gcntlernrn.' If 
my recommei/Wations appear just, I will not doubt 
but some of the present line gentlemen will see the 
necessity of retirement, till they can conu^ abroad 
with apprflbatioii. I have indeed already given 
out orders in this behalf, and liave*directed sc^rch^ 
ers to attend at the inn, wliei;e the Oxford anH 
Cambridge coaclies stand, and commanded them 

O 
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to bring anj young fellow, of any hopes in the 
world, directly to my lodgings as soon as he lands, 
for 1 will take him though I know I can only make 
him * iiiuOh of a gentlemanfor, when 1 have 
gone thus far, one would’think it should be^casy to 
iiiake him a ‘ gentleman-like man/ As the world 
now goes, we have no adequate idea of what is 
meant by ‘ genttf^inanly, gentleman-like, or much 
of a gentleman / you cannot be cheated at play, 
but it is certainly done by ‘ a very gcntleniaii-like 
lean*/ you cannot be deceived in your aO’air®, but 
it wa> <lone ia some * gentkmanly iiuinner;* you 
laiuiot be wronged in your bed,, but all the world 
will sUy of him that did the injury, it must be 
allowed ^ he is very mucli of a gentleman/ ‘ Here 
is a very pleasant fellow, a correspondent of mine, 
that puts in for that appellation even to higliway- 
men. *5 R.ust confiv.s the gentleman he personates 
is very ajiparently sucli. though I did not lo^k 
upon that sort of fellow that light, till he fa¬ 
voured me with his letter, which is as follows: 

^ MR. IRONSIDE, 

I 

'' I.iiAVE been the highway those 
six years, in the Park, at the Play, at B^th, Tur- 
bridgh, Epsom, and at every other plape where I 
could have any prospect of stealing a fortune ; but 
have met with no success, being disappointed either 
by some ‘of your damned Ironside race, or by old 
cursed curs, who put more bolts on their doors and 
bars in their windows than are ^in Newgate. All 
that see, me own I am a ‘ gentleman-like man 
and, whatever rassally things the gravb- folks say 
I an\. guilty of, they themselves acknowledge 1 am 
Of ‘ gentlemanly kind of man,' and in every respect 
^complished for running away with a lady. 1 

^ A 
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have been bred up to no business, am, illiterate, 
have spent the small fortune I had il^ 'purchasing 
favours trom tlie fair sex. The bounty of tlu;ir 
purses ? have recei\cd, as well as the (iiftlearments 
of their persons, but 1 have gratefully disposed of it 
among tnemselves, for I always was a keeper when 
1 was kept. * I am fearless in rny behaviour, and 
nevefr fail of putting your bookish* sort of fel/bws, 
your men of merit, forsooth, out of countenance. 

I ti'iuinph when I sofe a niodt st young woman J)lusli 
at an assembly, or a virgin betrayed into tears .itij, 
weil-wrouglit scene* m«a tragedy. I Jia\e lon^for- 
got shame, for it proceeds from a conseiousness of 
some detect; and 1 am, as 1 told you, ‘ a g<fnlh’- 
nuuily finaii.' 1 never knew any but you musty 
plulosoplieis applaud bliisli^s, and you yourselves 
will allow that tliey are caused, either by some real 
imperfection, or the appr('licns¥>n of some ^lefrcL 
wlien^ there is not any ^ hut t(Tr my part I hate 
mistakes, and shall nut susjject my selt^vvrongfuliv. 
JJncli as 1 ani^ if you approve of my person, estate 
and c1i?iract(‘r, 1 dcsin* vou would admit me as a 
suitor to OIK' of tlui Li/ards, and beg your speedy 
answer to this ; tor it is the last time piy^dack coat 
wil^ bear seouiing, or my long wig buekling. 

1 am, Sir, tjn? fair ladies, 

and vour humijle servant, • 

Will. Bauliace.’ 

Those on tlniiiitthwav, who make a stand with a 
pistol at your breast (comjH’lIed pci haps by necest: 
sity, mislortune, or driven out of an honest way 
ot life, to aifswer the wants of a criiving family), are 
much more excusable flian those ot Iheir trateruity, 
wlio join Uie Conversations of .gt^ntlemcn, and get\ 
into u share of Uieir fortunes w'ithout 011 c good ait 

b 3 
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about them, What a crowd of these .gentleman¬ 
like men are"^ about this town ? For from an unjust 
modesty, and incapacity for common life, the ordi¬ 
nary fallings of men of letters and industry in our 
nation, it happens tlmt impudence suppresses all 
virtue, and assumes the reward and esteem wliich 
are due to it. Hence it is that worthless rosues 
have the smiles,of the fair, and the favours of- the 
great: to well dressed and in health, and very 
impudent, in, this licentious unUistinguishing agey is 
<?n6agh to constitute a person ‘ very mucji of a 
genfKiinanand to this pasar are we come, by .“ihe 
prostitution of wit in the causq of vice, which has 
mad^ the most unreasonable and unnatural things 
prevail against all the suggestions of common sense. 
No body denies that wfe live in a chiistian country, 
and yet lie who should decline, upon respective 
oppoAuilA*ties, to '‘commit adultery or mufder, 
would be thought very little of a geutleman. 
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—. . > ^gri somnia. HOR. Ars Poet. v. 7, 

A sick man's dreams. 

My correspondent, who has acquired the faculty 
of enuring into other mens tlioughts, having, in 
pursuance to a %mer letter, sent me ua account of 
certain mgful discoveries hd has made by the help 
tbatlpvention,^ I .shall communicate the same to 
jyhe public in this paper.' 
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MR. IROXSIDF., 

Ov the eleventh day of October, in 
the year having left my body lockbd up sjilo 

in my st^idy, 1 repaired to tke 0 reciau coffee-houj^c, 
where entering into the pineal gland of a eei tain 
eminent free-thinker, I made directly to the higliebl 
part of it, which is the seat of Ihy understanfling. 
expecting to find there a c:oniprehensive knowledge 
of*dU things human fmd divine ; but to my no.sniail 
astonisiimcnt, I found the place narrower than.^f“ 
diiHiry, insomuch tViat*the^*e was not,any rocon lor 
a nuracle, prophecy, or separate spirit. 

‘ This obliged me to descend a story lowei^ into 
the iuiagiriation, which I found larger, indeed, but 
cold and comfortless. I dfscovered Prejudice, in 
the figure of a woman, standing in a corner, with 
her eyes close shut, and her fifre-fingera* stack in 
her, curs; many words i^i a confused order, but 
spoken with great emphasi^, issued froiT^her moutli. 
Tliesc^ being* condensed by the coldness of the 
place, formed a sort of mist, through which mc- 
thought I saw a great castle with a fortificg.tion cast 
round it, ;md a towef adjoining to i^ tlmt through 
the*wdndo^ 4 ^'S appeared to be filled vvith racks and * 
halters. Beneath the acastle I could discern Vast 
dungeons, and all about it lay scattered the hopes 
of men. It seemed to be gariisoned by certain 
men in black, of a gigantic size, and most-terrible 
forms. But, drew near, the terror of the ap¬ 
pearance vanished; and the castle I tound to be 
only a church, whose steeple with its clogk and 
beli-ropes \?as mistaken for a tower, filled with 
racks and halters, l^lie terrible giants in black 
shrunk into a few innocent clorgymen. The dun-\ 
geons were turned into vaults designed only for 
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tflo halJitiiUon of the dead ; and tlie fortifications 
proved to 1^6*a church-yard, with some,scattered 
bones in it, and a plain stone-wall round it. 

‘ I had hot been long here before my curiosity 
was raised by a loud iroisci that 1 heard ii^ tlie in¬ 
ferior region. Descending thither 1 found a mob 
of the Passions assembled in a riotous manner. 
'I’hett tumultuary piaicecdings soon convinced'me, 
that they affcyctcd a democracy. After much noise 
and Ji^'rangh*, they at lengtlf all licarkeiied •do 
VaRvty, who proposed the raising of a grciuf army 
of n9*jioiis, which she ofltred to* lead against tiiose 
dreadful phantoms in the imagination that hud oc- 
casioht'd all this uproar. * 

‘ Away posted Vanity, and 1 after hc2r, *ta the 
storehouse of ideas ; vfhere 1 beludd a greab num¬ 
ber of lifeless notions confusedly thrown together, 
but uf»oiB*thc appi^oacli of Vanity tliey began to 
crawl. Here were to bt^seeii, among other <,^^1 
things, sleeping deities, cqrporcal spirits, and worlds 
formed by chance ; \Mtii an endh^ss variety of hea< 
then notions, tlie most iruigular and grofescjue 
imaginable. And witli tlies(3 were jumbled several 
of Christian- cytraction ; but s,uch was this dress and 
light they were put in, and their featurfs were# so 
distorted, that they looked.little bettc^r than hea¬ 
thens. I’here was likewise assembled no small 
number of phantoms in strange habits, who proved 
to be idolatrous priests of dittereiit nations. Vanity 
gave the word, and strait-way tliei^Talapoiiis, Fa¬ 
quirs, Bramines and Bonzes, c^rew up in a body. 
The right wing consisted of ancient heathen notions, 
and the left of Christians naturalized.^' All those 
together, for mwiibers, composed a very forinidablji 
/army ; but the precipitation of Vanity was so great, 
and 9 ucU was their own inbred aversion to the 
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tyranny of rules and discipline, that tljKv seemed 
rather a confused rabble than a regular army. I 
could, nevertheless, observe, that they oil agreed 
in a squinting look, or cast of their eyes towards 
a certain person in a mask, \\^o was placed in the 
center, and whom by sure signs and tokens I dis¬ 
covered to be Atheism. 

‘ Vtmity had no sooner led her forces into the 
imagination, but she ^resolved upon storming the 
castit', and giving no quarter. They • began * t]fe- 
assault with loud outcry and great confusion. I, 
for iny part, made the best of my \^ay, and re¬ 
entered my own lod^ying. Some time after, ^in¬ 
quiring at a bookseller^s for A Discourse on Free- 
thinking, which had made sojjie noise, I met with 
the representatives f>f all those notions drawn up 
ill the same confused order upon paper §age 
Nestor, I am, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Ultsses Cosmo^polita/ 

^ _ • 

• N. B.* I went round the table, but could not 
find a wit, or inaihematician among them.' 

I imagine‘the account here given may be useful 
in dii^cting to the proper cure of a frec-thinkor. 
In the first place, it is’plain his understanding 
wants to be opened and enlarged, tind lie should be 
taught the way to order and methodise his ideas ; 
to which end the study of the mathematics may be 
useful. I am farther of opinion, that as his ima¬ 
gination is filh'd with amusements, arising from 
prejudice, and^tlu* obscure or false lights in which 
lie sees things, it will be necessary tp bring him 
inta good company, and now and then carry him t6 
church ; by which means he may in Time come to a 
right sense of religion, and weai* off the ill impress 
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tsions he Vi«,s received. Lastly, I advise \vhoever 
undertakes the retbrmation of a nic^rleni free¬ 
thinker, tiiat above all things he be carefuj to sub¬ 
due his‘vanity; that being the principal motive 
which promotes a littfe genius to distinguish itself 
by singularitfes that are hurtful to mankind. 

if the parsion of vanity, as it is for the most 
part very stroi?g in your frec-tliinkers, cannot be 
subdued, l(!t it be von ovei\to the interest of re- 
'h^jon, by 'giving them to understand that the 
grciif^test Genii of the age have, a respect for things 
sacre<i; lhat*thcir rhaps'^Klies tind no admirers,^and 
that,the name Free-thinker luuc, like 'Fyrant of old, 
degenerated from its original signification, and is 
now supposed to denote something contrary to wit 
and reason. In fine, let them »know that whatever 
teiiijjtayons a few^inen of parts miglit formerly have 
had, from tlie iFJvelty of the thing, to oppose the 
received opinions of Christians, yet that now the 
humour is worn out, a'ad blasphemy and irreligion 
are distinctions which have long Since dcfcendf^d 
down to lackeys and drawers. 

But '14 must be my business to prevent all pre- 
tei.jclers in tiiis kind from hurting tlie Ignorant and 
uttwary. In order to this, I commuiKcuted an in¬ 
telligence which I received of a genth^man's appear¬ 
ing very sorry that he was not well during a late fit 
of sic;kHess, contrary to his own doctrine, which 
obliged him to be merry upon that occasion, except 
he was sure of recovering. Upon tliis advice to ' 
the world, tlie following advcrlLseineiit gut a place 
in tfie Post-boy: 

‘ Whereas in the paper calji‘d the Guardian, 
of Saturday th^v eKeventh of April instiint, acorol- 
Jaiy reflection was made on Monsieur D-^ a 
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member of tli’e royal acacleiny of scionres.in 
author of ii book lately published, eiitilfiled, 

* A ])hilf>lo[;ieal Kssay, or Ilcflectious oil the 
doatii <)(’ ^roe-thinkers, with the charactcts tlie 
most einineuL persons jof.boili sexes, ancient and 
modern, 1,b:it died pleasantly and unconcerned, 
&c. Sold iiy .f. Baker in Paler-nostev-row/ Sug- 
gestint, as if that g<mtleinan, now in^^ondon, ‘ il^as 
\ery much out of humour, in a late fit of si<*knrss, 
till ke was in a fair^vay of ret overy This vi to 
assure tjie public, that the said gentlAiian 
expressed the least* coiieern at tlu^ ^ipproaeW of 
death, but rx])ceted the fatal minute with a nioSt 
lieroical and philosopTiical resignation ; of ^\hi^h a 
copy of \’ei‘scs he writ, in the sereuc intervals of 
his distemper, iv an^invincibl^ proof/ 


All* that I contend for, is, tlia4 this gentfeiitan ^ 
was out of huinoiir when he wifs sick; and the 
advertiser, to confute me, siiys, that ‘ in ^he serene 
iiijfcrvals of his ihstemper,' tliat is, when he was not 
siek, writ verses. I shall not retract my adver¬ 
tisement till I si‘e those versos, and I will^ choose 
what to believe tlien, except they are 
h\ h^s nurse^ nor then* neither, except she is. an 
housekeeper. ^ I must ti^ this gentleman close <0 
the argument; for, if he had not actually his fit 
upon iiim, there is nothing courageous in the 
thing, nor does it make for his purpose, r>or are 

they heroic verse#^ ^ 

'riie point of bt'lng merry at the hour of death is 

a matter that ought tc*bc settled by disiiics • but 
llio publibher*of the philological j!:ssaY produces 

Lis ebit^f authorities frbm Lucretius, tlie earl of 

-• • 

* ]M. Ueslaiidcs. See Guaiid. No. ‘J7| ^dftnem.^ 
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Rochester, and Mr. John Dryden, who w^re gen¬ 
tlemen tliift* did not think themselves^ obliged to 
prove all they said, or else proved their asstTtions, 
by saving or swearing they were all fools tliat be¬ 
lieved to the contrary. .If it be absolutely neces¬ 
sary that a nnin should be facetious at his death, 
it would be very well if these gentlemen, Monsieur 

-and "f^Ir. R-would repent b<j limes, 

and not trust to a death-bed ingenuity; by what 
lias appeared hitherto they have only raiseof- our 
'‘Id'-ging to see tlieir posthumous works, c 

The author of lluMicantis literatim Qtium 

is but a mere phraseologisi, the philological pub- 
li<^ll^r is but a translator; but I expected better 
usage from Mr. Abv\ Roper, who is an original. 


N° 4u. MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1713. 


*Compulcrantque greges Corydon et Tbyrsis in unum : 

’ £jf U/o Corydon^ Corydon est tmfore nobU. 

VIRSO. EcI. vii. 2,' 

t ' 

Their sheep and goats together graz'd the plains—• 

Since when, 'tis Corydon among the swains. 

Young Coiydon without a rival reigr-. DRYDEN. 

I DF^siGNED to have trouMe^d tlie reader with no 
fartlier discourses of pastorals; but, being inform¬ 
ed that 1 ani 4axed of partiality in not mentioning 
an author, whose, eclogues are published in the 
^ullle volume with Mr. Philips's, I shall employ 
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this paper in observations upon him, written in the 
free spiri^t of criticism, and without’ Jipprehension 
of offending that gentleman, whose chara^er it is, 
that he *takcs the greatest care of his w8rks before - 
they are published, ayid. has the least concern for 
them afferwards, 

I have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral, 
thal^its idea should be taken fronj the manners of 
the golden age, and the moral formcc^ upon the re- 
prlsentation of inncfcence ; it is therefore plain that 
any deviations from that design degraded a jlb^ri 
frcjn being true pastcfrab. In this \iiew it v^l ap¬ 
pear that Virgil caij only have two of his eclogues!^ 
allowed to be such. His first and ninth rrifist be 
rejected, ‘because they describe the ravages of 
armies, and oppressions oT the innocent; Cory- 
don's criminal passion for Alexis throws out th 
scednd; the calumiiy and railmg in th<^ tlitrd are 
not proper to that state (jf concord ; the eighth re¬ 
presents unlawful ways «jf procuring Jove by cn- 
.^chantments, and introduces a shepherd whom an 
invitihg precipice tempts to self-murder. As to the 
fourth, sixth and tenth, they are gi\pn up by 
* Heinsiuf#, Salmasii^s, Rapin, anditllfe critics in 
geyeral. .They likewise observe that but eleven of 
the Idyllia, of Theocsitus are to be admitteTi as 
pastorals ; and even out of that number the greater 
j)art will be excluded, for one or other of the rea¬ 
sons above»-mentioned. So that when I remarked 
in a former paper, that Virgil's eclogues, taken al¬ 
together, are rathiy select poems than pastorals, 1 
might have said the Same thing, with no les46 truth, 
of Theocriltis. The reason of this I take to be yet 
unobserved by the critics, viz. * 'Phey never meant. 

• « 

* See lUpin dt Carm, Past, fan 3. 
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llicm all for pastorals.' Which it is plain Philips 
hath done, jlrid in that particular excelled both 
Theocritus and Virgil. 

As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of pastoral, Virgil has beep thought guilty of too 
courtly a style.: his language is perfectly pure, fine} 
he often forgets he is among peasants. I have fre¬ 
quently wondered that since he was so conve>-5ant 
in the writings of Knnius, he had not imitated llic 
rusticity of the Doric, as wel>, by the help of Mie 
old ^fbsolele lloman language, as Philips hath the 
antiquated English. For example, might he ;;ot 
‘ hav'e said ‘ qnoi* instead of ‘ cui ‘ (jiioijiun* for 
* cifjam ;* ‘ volt* for ‘ x ult* See, as well as our 
modern liath ‘ xuUadaif for ‘ for 

‘ of old,* ‘ make mock* for ‘ deride,* and ‘ ic/iitless 
0 oaftg/iiigs* for ‘ simple lambs,* by wliic h means 
he had attained as much of the air of TheocrUus, 
as Philips hath of bpensiT ? 

Mr. pope hath fallen into the san^e error with 
A irgil. Mis clowns do not converse in all tin; 
simplicity proper to the country. Ills nam^^s are 
borrowed from Tbeocritus and Virgil, wliich are 
improper te the scene of his pastorals. He intro¬ 
duces Daphnis, Alexis, anrl '^I’hyrsis on Ibitish 
plains, as Virgil had done before him op the Man¬ 
tuan : whereas Philips, who hath the strictest re¬ 
gard to propriety, makes choice of names peculiar 
to the country, apd more agreeable to a reader of 
delicacy; such as Ilobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and 
Cohn Clout, 

bo §asy as pastoral writing'*may seem (in the 
simplicity we haye described it), yefrit icquircs 
great reading, bvth of the ancients and moderns, 

be a master of it. , Philips liatli given ns manifest 
of his knowledge of books \ it must be con- 
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fessrd his Gompetitor hath imitated s«me single 
thoughts pf the ancients well enough, ‘if we consider 
he hiid not the happiness of an universitjf educa¬ 
tion j but he hath dispersed them hcre^and there, 
withontJLhut order and 'method which ^f^. Philips 
obs(‘rvoe, .whpse whole third pastoral is an instanc*; 
how well he hath studied the fifth of Virgil, and 
ho\\r judiciously reduced VirgiUs* thoughts ti^ the 
standard of pastoral ; as his contrition of Colin 
Clfiut and the Nightingale, shows witn what exact¬ 
ness l:se hath intitated Strada. 

When I remarked*it a princip^il fault<to in¬ 
troduce fruits and Jlowers of a foreign growllf, ir/* 
descriptions where the scone lies in our couMr>, I 
did nof design that observation should extend also 
to animals, ct tl^) sensitive life; for Philips hath 
with great judgement described wolves in England, 
in Tiis first pastoral Nor would I lmve*a poet 
slj^vishly confine himself (as ]\fr. Pope hath done) 
to one particular season of the year,^one certain 
'(lime of the day, and one unbroken scene in each 
eclogue. It is plain Spenser negh eted this pedan¬ 
try, wlio in his pastoral of November^ ineutions 
the mournful song o/ the iiightingalf. 

^ Sa*d Plillomel her song in tears doth steep.’’ 

And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation,'hath 
raised up finer beds of flowers tlian the most in- 
dnstnoiis gardener; his roses, lilies and *dallbdils, 
blow in the same season. 

lUit the better 4o discover the merits of our two 
conteinpoi^iry pastoral writers, I shall emleavour 
to draw a parallel of them, by setting several of 

* Ossian has forgot them, as Mj. Pennant acutefy ob 
serves. A. 
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their partic;ular thoughts in the same light, whereby 
it will be obViOus how much Philips hath Uie advan¬ 
tage. With what simplicity he introduces two 
shepherds 'singing alternately : 




* Hobh, Come, Rosalind, O t’oinc*, for without thee 
What pleasure can the country have for me. 

Come, Rosalind, O come : My hrinded kine, 

,, ]\[y snowy sKsep, my farm, and all, is thine. 
Come, RosaMnd, Ocome; here sliady bowers, 
Here are cool fountains, and hete springing fiowVs. 
.Come, Rosalind; here cvei let us stay, 

And swtfetly waste our live-long time away.' 


II 




Our other pastoral writer, in* expressing the same 
thought, deviates into downright poetry. 


Stre^b* In spring the Helds, in autumn hills I love,. 

At morn the plains, noon the shady grove. 

Rut Delia always; forc'd from Deiia'^'sight, 

IVor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 

Vapb. ^ylvj^a's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright thai noon, yet fresh as early day; 

Kv'n spring displeases when she rhines not here: 

But, b.'est with her, 'ti« spring throughout the year. 

In the first of these authors, two sbepherds4hus* 
innocently describe the behaviour of their inis- 
tresscs. 

' u 

Hobb, As Marian bath'd, by chance I passed by; 

She blush'd, and at me cast a side-long eye : 

Then swift beneath the crystal wave she try’d 
, ' Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 

Z^anq» As I to cool me bath'd one sultry day, 

Food Lydia lurking in the sedges lay; 

'I'he wanton laugh'd and seem'd in hai'te to fly ; 

Yet often stopp'd, and often turn'd her eye.' 


The other modern (who it must'be confessed hath 
a knack“of versifyipg) hatli it as follows\ 


^ Streak* Me gentle Ddiia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in sl^adfs, eludes her eager'swain; 
But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 
,And by that laugh (he willing fan is found. 
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Dapb. The sprightly Sylvia trips along the greeny 

She runs, but hopes she docs not run ui'tt>een ; 
WF.ile a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 

H^ow much at variance arc her feet and cye^ 


Then' is nothinj^ ihe/writcr-i of this kind of poetrv 
are fonder of^ than descriptions of pastoral presents. 
Philips says thus of a sheep-hook : 

‘ Of season’d elm ; where studs of brAs appear, 

To speak, llic giver’s* name, the month, ar^ year, 

TJie hook of polislrfl steel, the handle tuin’d, 

Ai)J richly by the gravel’s skill adorn’d.* * 

The other of a howl cinhUfescd with ihmres ; 

O 


*- - - . where wanton ivy twines; 

Aru> swelling clusters bend the culling vines; 

Four figuies^ising from the ’ifork appear, 

Tlie various seasr^is of the rolling year; 

And what IS that which binds the ladiant sky, 

\Vhcre twelve bright signs in bcacieous order ?' 

T^c simplicity of the sw'ain in this jdace, wlio for- 
tin? name of the Zodiac, is no lU^iiiiitation of 
V'irn?l; blit how much more plainly and unatiected 
would Philips have dressed this thought m his 
1^0rit: ? 

And what That height, which girds the Welkin sheen, 
Whclc twelve gay sigas in mctl array are icen ? 

% 

If the leatler would indulge his curiosity any*far- 
thcr in the comparisoii of particulars, lu; Jiiay read 
the first pasto^fal of Philips witli the second of his 
contemporary, and the fourth and sixth of tlie 
former, with the^fourth and first of the latter; 
where sev%?ral parallel places \yill occur to every 
one. * 

Having now shown some jparts, in which fhe^^J 
two writers may be compared, it is a justice I owe 

T 3 
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to Mr. Philips, to discover those in which no man 
Clin comparVwith him. First, that beautiful rusti¬ 
city, of which I shall only produce two instances, 
out of a hundred not yet quoted : 

* O woful day! 0 day ot woe, quoth he, 

And woful I, (livho live the day to see ?* 

That’'simplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the solemnity of this sound, and 
the ea;y turn^of the words, in this dirge (to maKC 
use K f our author's expression) are extremely ele¬ 
gant.^ 

In ‘another of liis pastorals o. shepherd utters a 
dirge I'lOt much inferior to the former, in the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

* Ah me the while ! ah me, the lucXI^ss day ! 

Ah luckless lad, the rather might 1 say; 

Ah'^dliy l! more silly than my sheep, 

Which on the flowery plains 1 once did keep.* 

How he still charms the*car with these artful rc-. 
petitions of the epithets; and how significant Is the 
last verse ! I defy the most common reader to re¬ 
peat them ''dthout feeling some motions of com- 
' passion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in 
which I formerly observed he excels. For example, 

‘ A rolling stone is ever bare of moss; 

And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross. 
—He that late lies down, as late wW rise, 

And, sluggard-like, till noon-day snoring lies, 

Against ill luck all cunning foresighv fails; 

W'hrther wc sleep or wake it nought avails. 

I... — yor fear, fi?om upright sentence, ‘ wrong.* 

Lastly his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
|iim the eldest born of Spenser,. and our only true 

r f 
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Arcadian; 1 should think it proper for the several 
writers of, pastoral, to confine theiiisefves to their 
several counties: Spenser seems to havoi^bceii of 
this opinion; for he hath laid the scene qf one of 
his pastoj-als in Wales, wher«, with all the simpli¬ 
city natury,! tp that part of our island, one shep¬ 
herd bids the other good-morrow iy an unusual^and 
elegalit manner. 

* Diggon Davcy, I bjd hur God-day; 

•Or Diggon hur is, or 1 mis-say. 

Diggon*answers, 

* Hur was iiur while it was day-light: 

But now hur is a mote wretched wight,* &c. 

But the most beautiful example of this kind that 
I ever met with, is^ a very \\luable piece which I 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, enti- 
Lulecf, A Pastoral Ballad; whi<Sji 1 thin^, f8r its 
nalure and simplicity, may (notwithstanding the 
inoaesty of the title) be allowed a perfec^t pastoral. 
U is composed in the Somerselsliire dialect, and 
the iiahies such as arc proper to the country jicoplc. 
It may be observed, as a farther beauty of this 
pastoral, tke words N^mph, Dryad, fS'iftad, Faun, 
Cniiid, or I!;^atyr, are not once mentioned through 
the whole. ,1 shall inal^^e no apology for inserting 
sonic few lines of this excellent piece. Ci(?ijy 
breaks thus into the subject, as she is going a 
milking; 

♦ deify. Hager go vetch tha * kec, or else tha zun 
Will quite be gOj^bevore cMiave half a don. 

Roger, Thou ihouldst not ax ina tweece, but I’ve a be 
To drc4-%e our bull to bull tha paisgn’s kec.* 

Jt is to be observed, that this \^C)le dialogues is 
formed upon the passion of jeulbuify; and bis men- 

* That is llic kine or cows. 
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tinning tho* parson's kinn naturally revives the jea¬ 
lousy of the bhepherdebb Cicily, winch she cxprcsbccv 

as tollows; 

^ • 

* Claly. Ah Uager, Riger, chez was zore avraid 

When in yond vield you kis>*d tha parbon’j maid : 

Is this tl?e love llui once to me you zed . 

When Irom tha wake ihou bvouglilst me gingerbread^ 
Roger. Cicily thou charg’st me lalse--l’ll zwear to thee,* 

Tha parson s maid is still a maid tor me.* 

In which answer of his are expressed at once tiiat 
bfiirit of religion/, and that ‘ innocencevof tin; 
golden age/ so neccsst ry to be observed by all 
writers of pastoral. 

Afthe conclusion of this piece, the autlior re¬ 
conciles the lovers, and ciuls the eclogue the most 
fiiinply in the w^orld ; , 

‘ .So IJager parted vor to vetch tha kec, 

And vor her bucket in went ('icily.* 

I am lotli to shew my fnndiu'ss for autiquitv so far 
as to prefer this ancient Hnlisli author to our pH’ 
sent Knghsh writers ofjiastoial; but 1 cannol avoid 
making this obvious remark, that bolli I^penser and 
l*hilips haVef'hit into the same road w.tli this old 
west country bard of ours. 

‘After all that hath been, said I hone none can 

A 

think it any injustice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore 
to mention him as a pastoral-vvnter ; since upon 
tlie wli'ole he is of the same (lass witli Moschus uiul 
llion, whom we 1 m ve excluded that rank ; and of 
W'liose eclogues, as t:ll as sonic ol \ irgiT.s, U may 
be said, that according to the desciiption we have 
given of this sort of poetry, they.iieb) no means 
psjstorals, but' something belter/ 
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]vj"4i. TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1*713. 



^ven churches are no sanctuaries no\f. 

Epilogue to CATO. 

The following letter has so much truth and reason 
in it, that I believe evc^rjr man of sens* and hoiiOiir 
in England, will haveia just indignation agaiui^ the 
person who could commit so great a violence, as 
that of \fliich my correspondent complains. 

< TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

‘ SIR, 

‘ I CLAIM a place in your paper for 
^Aat I^now write to you, from the declaration 
w'hicli you made at your first appearance, and the 
very title you assume to yourself. 

‘ If the cfrcumstaiice, which I am going to men¬ 
tion^ is over-looked by one who calls himsidf 
Guardian, I 4im sure hdnour and integrity, iniv^- 
rence and virtue, are not the objects ot his care.— 
The Examiner ends his discourse of Friday the 
twenty-fourth instant with these w^ords; 

“ No sooner wasj)-among the whigs, 

and confirmc^l past retrieving, but lady Char—tef 
is taken knotting in saint Jameses chapel during 

** Earl of Nottingfiam. 

f His daughter lady Charlotte Ifinch, afterwards duchess ol 
Somerset. 
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divine sen’ioe, in the immediate presence both of 
tiod and her majesty, who were atiVonte:! together, 
that the family might appear to be entirely come 
over, f spare the beauty for the sake of her birth ; 
but certainly there was no occasion for gys> public a 
proof, that her fingers are more dextrous in tying 
a k.io.t, than ln^r father's brains in perplexing the 
government/' ' 

‘ Jt is apparent that the person here intended is 
her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of 
Gre.'^t Britain; and the treatment this ri6thor is ^ 
plCised to give her, h^ makes no scruple to own 
she .’8 exposed to, by being hiv> daughter. Since he 
has assumed a licence to talk of this nobleman in 
print to his di.sadvan*^ge, 1 hope his lordship will 
pardon me, that out of the interest which I, and 
all tcucJ^nglishinjf'n, have in his character, f take 
the liberty to defend him. 

‘ I am willing on this occasion, to allow the 
claim anct pretension to merit to be such, as the 
same author des( ribes in his preceding paper. * 

“ By active merit (says the Examiner of the 
twenty-ntist) I understand, not only tlic power ai^d 
ability to serve, but the actual exercise of any one 
otf more Virtues, for promoting the good of one's 
country, and a long and steady course of real en¬ 
deavours to appear useful in a government; or 
wher& a person, eminently qualified for public af¬ 
fairs, distinguishes himself in sojiie critical junc¬ 
ture, and at the expence of his ease and fortune, 
or wjth the hazard of his ptf/son, exposes himself 
to the malice of a designing faction*, by thwarting 
tJieir wicked ypurposes, and contributing to the 
safety, repose and welfare of a people/' 

‘ Let us examine the conduct of this noble earl 
by this description. Upon the late glorious rq* 
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volution when it was in debate in what manner the 
people of England should express theil* gratitude 
to th(‘ir deliverer, this lord, from the utmost ten¬ 
derness ithd loyalty to his unhappy prfnce, aiM 
apprehensive of the danger 4 )f so great a^hange, 
voted agitinst^ king William's accesjsion to tlie 
throne. However his following services sufheient- 
ly testified the truth of that his Inctnorable ^x- 
])ression, “ Though he could not makg a king he 
couVl obey him." whole course and te<iour 

of his life ever since has been visibly animated, 
a ste^idy and constant coal ^for the n^onarch)»and 
episcopacy of these realms. lie has been evei*^- 
vilcd by all who are*cold to the interests ol^ our 
establish;».d religion, or dissenters from it, as a 
favourer of penticution, and^a bigot to the church, 
against the civil riglfts of his fellow-subjects. Thus 
it &tO(^d with him at the trial of tk^ctor Sa(!lieV%rell, 
wlieii this noble earl had a veTy great share in 
obtaining the gentle sentence wliich thg house of 
H'rds pronounced on that occasion. But, indeed, 
1 havc**not heard that any of his lordship's depen¬ 
dents joined saint Harry * in the pilgrimage w hich 

that meek man" took afterwards rotnjl F^ngland, 
folU)wed by drum, trumpet and acclamations to 
‘‘ visit the churches."—Civil prudence made “^t, 
perhaps, necessary to throw the public alfairs into 
such hands as had no pretensions to popularity in 
cither party, but from the distribution of the 
queen’s favours. • 

‘ During such, and other later transactions 
(which are too freslf to need being recoiinteil) the 
earl of Nottiflgham has had the m^fortune to differ 
with the lords who have* the honguwto be employed 

* Dr. Henry 9acheverelk 
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in thef adpiinistration ; but even among those inci¬ 
dents he has highly distinguished himself in pro¬ 
curing an act of parliament, to prevent '\hat those 
who dissent from the church should serve in the 
state. ' ^ 

‘ I hope these are great and critical Junctures, 
wherein this gentleman has shewn himself a patriot 
ancMover of thx^ church in as eminent manner as 
any otlier of his fellow-subjects. He has at all 
times, and *in all seasons, shown the same steady 
rtbvorrcnce 'Co all innovations." But it is from this ^ 
behaviour, that he has de?e»*ved so ill of tihe Exa- 
nfn.i5r, as to be termed* a “ late convert" to those 
wdiom he calls factious, and introduced in his pro¬ 
fane dialogue of April the 6th, with a servant, and 
a nuid-woinan. 1 think I have, according to the 
Examiner's own description of I'herit, shewn how lit¬ 
tle tbiis i^obleman deserves such treatment, I shall 
now appeal to all the world, to consider whether 
the outrage compiitted Ugainst the young lady had 
not been cruei, and insufferable, towards tlje. 
daughter of the highest offender. “ 

‘ The utmost malice and invention could go no 
farther th^in, to forge a story of her haying inadver¬ 
tently done an indiflcrept action in a sacred place, 
Of what temper can this man be made,' that could 
h»ve no sense of the pangs he must give a young 
lady to be barely mentioned in a public paper, much 
more to be named in a libellous manner, as iiaving 
offended God and man, , 

‘ But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, felt it 
strike on his imagination, tlAt knotting and per¬ 
plexing would make a quaint sting at* the end of his 
paper, and b«^i no compunction, though he in¬ 
troduced his wdttlcism at the expence of a young 
lady’s quiet, and (as fal* as in him lies) her honour. 
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Does he thud finish his discours*e of religion*? This 
is indeed “ to lay at us, and make ev«ry blow fell 
to the ground/^ 

‘ Tlier^j is no party concerned in this circum¬ 
stance ; but every man that hopes fi)r a* virtuous 
woman liis wife, that woifld defend his child, or 
protect his-mistress, ought to receive" this insolence 
as dt^ne to himself. “ In the immediate presence 
of God and her majesty, that the ftirnily might ap- 
pe^ to be intirely yonie over/' says^tlie fajvning 
miscreant.—It is very visible wliich of those pojj*cws 
(that hf* has ])ut togctl;ic^) lie is the more fearful oT 
olfeVuling. But he inistaki^s his way^n niaki^^ his < 
court to a pious sovereign, by naming her wi^i the 
Deity, ip order to find protection for insulting a 
virtuous womai), who comeskto call upon him in tlie 
royal chapel. » 

‘ If life be (as it ought to be jvith people of their 
character, whom the Examiner titlacks) less valu¬ 


able and dear than honour and reputation, in that 
proportion is the Extuuin(?r worse than an assassin. 
We hane stood by and tamely heard him aggravate 


the disgraces of the brave and unfortunate. ^Ve 
have seen him douole the anguish o^* tl^e*unhappy 
man, we have seen hitn tramiile on the ashes ot the 


dead ; but* all this has concerned greater life, ^iiid 
could touch’ only public characters, they did fiut 
remotely atl’cct our private and domestic iuteresfs; 
but w'lieu due regard is not had to the hojioui of 
w omen, all hum^m society is assaulted, 'i"he highest 
jierson in the world is of that sex, and has the 
utmost sensibility of an outrage committed i^ainst 
it. She, wh» was the best wife jthat ever prince 
was blessed with, will, though shc^itson a throne, 
jealously regard the honour of a young lady wliu 
lias not entered intt\ that condilioin 
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* Lady Char—te's quality will make it impossible 
that this crutJ usage can escape her majesty's no¬ 
tice ; and it is the business of every honest man to 
trace the offender, and expose him to thft indigna¬ 
tion of hio sovereign/ ^ 


N° ,42. WEDNESDAY, ,APRIL 29, 171^?. 



iViort miiura cuUWy nisi plena cruer^-j biruJo. 

IIOR. Ars Poet. ver. ult. 

Sticking like Icechcs^till they burst blood. 

ROSCOjNIMON. 

Tom Lizard to^d us a story the other day, of 
some persons which ouv family know very \Vell, 
with so much humour* .and life, that it caused a 
great deal of mirth at the tea-tahl(‘. Ills irother 
Will, the Tcmpler, was highly delighted witli it, 
and thc^n^x^^ day being ^wth some of his inns-of- 
f.ourt acquaintance, resolved (whether out of the 
benevolence, or the pride of his heart, I will not 
determine) to entertain them with what he called 
‘ a pleasant humour enough.' 1 was in great pain 
for him when I heard him begin, and was not at 
all surprised to find the company very little mo\ed 
by it. Will blushed, looked round the rooni, and 
with ji forced laugh, ‘ Faith, 'gentlemen,' said he, 
‘ I do not know ,what makes you look so grave; 
it was an admirable story when I heard it.' 

' ^'When I came hope 1 fell into a profound con¬ 
templation upon story-tellipgj and as I have no- 
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thing so much at heart as the good of.my country^ 

I resolved to lay down some precautions upon this 
subject. ^ 

I have often thought that a story-teller is born, 
as well a poet. It is,’I tlTink, certain, that some 
men have-such a peculiar cast of mind, that they 
see things in another light, than men of graven dis¬ 
positions. Men of a lively iintJgination, and a 
mirthful temper, will represent things to their 
hoifiers in the same manner, as they themsgl'tfs 
were iflTected with them; Vind whereas serio^is spT- 
rits might perhaps have b»?cn disgusttd at th^«»glit, 
of some odd occurrences in life; yet tlu^ '^’cry 
same occurrences shall please them in a well-told 
story, where the disagreeable parts of the images 
are concealed,* ard those only which are plc'asing 
exln^^itcid to the fancy. Story-telling is^ therefore 
not an art, but what we call a» ‘ knack \ it doth 
not so much subsist upon#wit as upon humour; and 
1 will add, that it is no? perfect witITout proper 
'gcstic^ilations of the body, which naturally attend 
such merry emotions of the mind. I know very 
well, that a certain gravity of coi|nteflance sets 
some storifes off to advantage, where the hearer is , 
to be surprised in the end ; but this is by no m^ans 
a general rule ; for it*is frequently coiiveniorj. to 
aid and assist by cheerful looks, and whinisfcal 
agitations. I will go yet further, and affirm that 
the. success of a story very often depends upon the 
make of the b5dy, and formation of the features, 
of him who relates tt. I have been of this opinion 
over since l^criticised upon the chin of Dick Dew¬ 
lap. I very often had the weakijpss to* repine at 
tke prosperity of his conceits, wTiich'made him jfass * 
for a wit with the yidow -at tfie *coffee-house, and ’ 
the ordinary mechanics that frcqueiU: it; nor <could 
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I myself forbear laughing at them most heartily, 
tho' upon examination I thouglit most of tliem very 
Hat- and ii^ipid. 1 found after some tiiye, that 
the merit of his wit was founded upon thesliaking 
of a fat paunch, and ihe tossing up of y, pair of 
rosy jowls. Poor Dick had a lit of sickness, which 
robbrd him of hb fat and his fame at once ; and 
it was full three months before he regained his re¬ 
putation, whiUi rose in proj ortion to liis floridity. 
Hr. ’s now very jolly and ingenious, and hath a 
good constitution for wit. 

who are thus adorned with the gifts of 
nature^ are apt to shew their pr.rts with too much 
ostentation : I would therefore advise all the pro¬ 
fessors of this art neveE to tell stories but as they 
seem to grow out of the subject-matter of the rdn- 
versatiou, or as thev serve to illustrate, or enhven 
it. Stories, that at'C very common, are generally 
irksome; but may be aptly introduced, provided 
they be only hinted at, and mentioned by way of 
allusion. Those, that are altogether new, should 
never be ushered in, without a short and pertinent 
character of.the chief persons concerned ; because, 
by that means, you make the company acquainted 
with them ; and it is a certain rule, that slight find 
trivial accounts of those who are familiar to us ad¬ 
minister more mirth, than the brightest points of 
wit in unknown characters. A little circumstance, 
in the complexion or dress of the ilian you are 
talking of, sets his image before the hearer, if it be 
chosen, aptly for the story, ^i'hus, I remember 
Tom Lizard, after having made his sr^ters merry 
with an account pf a formal old man's way of com¬ 
plimenting, owne3 very frankly, .that his story 
would not have been worth one farthing, if Jic had 
made the hat of him whom he represented one inch 
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narrower, l^esides the marking distinct characters, 
and selecting pertinent circumstances,*it is likewise 
necessary\o leave off in time, and end smartly. So 
that thc.V is a kind of drama in the fofming of a 
story, and the manner of.coi^iucting and p*oiiUing it, 
is the s^fne as in an epigram. It .is a miserable 
thing, after due hath raised the expectation of the 
coni/iany by humorous charactoT^, and a pretty 
conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is no 
retjreatiiig, and how poor is it for a story-teller to 
end hi^ relation by saying, / that's all!' 

4s the choosing of portipent circuinstance# is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour prinw^jiflly* 
consists; so the coAectors of impertinent particu¬ 
lars are4,he very bane and opiates of conversation. 
Old men arc ^reat trangr^ssois this way. Poor 
Ned Poppy,—lieVgone—was a very honest man, 
but %as so excessively t<?dioiis«over his ^ip6, that 
he was not to be rmdured. Ii*c knew so exactly 
what they had for dinner^ v^l!en•Puch thing hap- 
^pened ; in what ditch his bay stone-horse had his 
spraii^at that time, and how his man John, no ! 
it was William, started a Imre in the common 
field; that* he never got to the eiiR of his tale. 
Th^n he was extremely particular in marriages and 
inter-marriages, and epusins twice or tin ice •re¬ 
moved ; and whether such a thing liappencd at*J|hc 
latter end of July, or the bcguiuing of August. 
He hud a marvellous tendency likewise to digres¬ 
sions ; insomueti tliat if a considerable person was 
mentioned in his ^story, he would straightway 
launch out into an*episode of him; and agnin, if 
in that person's story he had occasion to remember 
a third man, lie broke*off, and us liis history, 
and so on. He always put rae Jn mind ot what 
sir William Temple informs us of the tale-iell^rs in 
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the north of Ireland, who are hired to tell stories 
of giants ancl inchantcrs to lull people asleep. 
'J'liese historians are o])hged, by their bargain, to 
go on without stoj)}>ing ; so that after tho patient 
hath by this benefit, erjoyed a long iiaf), he is sure 
to find the operator proceeding in his woik. Ned 
procured the like eflhct in me the last time I was 
with him. As he was in the third hour of his sa>i, 
and very th^uikful that his memory did not fail 
him, 1 fairly ^nodded in the elbow chair. He ^’as 
ruicli affronted at this, <ill I told him, ‘ Old friend* 
von Ifrtve vou** infirmity, ai.d 1 have mine.’ 

dul oI' all evils in story-H?l[inp, the humour of 
telling tales one after another, in great numbers, 
is the least supportable. Sir Harry Pauxhdf and 
his sun gave my lady Lizard great offence in this 
particular. Sir Harry hath what they call a stung 
of sto^fie^ which tie tells over everv ChrisVinas, 
When our family visits there, we are constantly, 
after supp^^r, entertained with the GlastonlAiry 
Thorn. When we have wondered at that a little. 
* Ay, but, father,^ saith the sun, ‘ let us liave the 
spirit in the wood/ Aft(*r that hath been laughed 
at, ‘ Ay, but^ father,’ cries tjjie booby again, ‘ tell 
ns how you served the robber/ * Alp.ck-a-c|ja>/ 
saiih sir Harry, with a smile, and rubtyng his fore- 
lieifd, ‘ I have almost forgot that: but it is a plea¬ 
sant conceit, to be sure/ Accordingly he tells that 
and twenty more in the same independent order; 
and without the least variation, av this day, as be 
hath done, to my knowledge, gver since the revolu¬ 
tion. ' I must not forget a very odd compliment 
that sir Harry always makei^ my lady when he dines 
he’*e. After dibwer he strokes his belly, and 
with a feigned concern in his countenance, * Madam, 
I have lost by you to-day/ * How so, sir Harry V 
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replies my lady, ‘ Madam,' says he, ‘ I have lost an 
excellent stomach/ At this, his‘son and heir 
laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. Anna- 
bella. This is the thirty-third time th5,t sir Harry 
hath been thus arch, and I ^an bear it no longer. 

As tlA) telling of stories is a greet help and life 
to conversation, I always encourage them, if they 
are ^)ertincnt and innocent; in ofjposition to Miose 
gloomy mortals, who disdain every t|yng but matter 
o^ifact. Those grefve fellows are iny aversion, who 
sift c^^^ry thing witli the utmost nicety, and 
m-^lignity of a lie iiM,» pijxe of huiiiour, pfished a 
little beyond exact^ truth. I likewise have^ p\>oi' 
opinion of those, who have got a trick of keeping 
a steady countenance, lliat cock their hats, and 
look glum when a pleasant thing is said, and ask, 

‘ Well! and what then ?' Men of wit and parts 
slio'BId treat one another with'»benevoltfice^. and I 
will lay it down as a maxim, that if you seem to 
have a good opinion of Another mai/.% wit, he will 
allow you to .have judgment 

* The bithop of Bangor was at a whig-feaft, where Johu 
Sly of facetious memory, being mellow, camc^ into*the room on 
his knees, \^lth a frothing quart tankard in his hand, which he 
dra^k off ' to the immortal memory,' and retired in like man¬ 
ner. Hoadly was observing, this >fith great gravity, when the 
author of this paper, No 42, wh^ sat next his loidship,,whis¬ 
pered him in the car, * laugh my good lord, it is humanity to 
laugh.' 

This anecdote of Steele is given on the written authority of 
the biniop*s son, Pr. John Hoadly. 
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Effutlre hvet Indigna ^ragtedia 'vrrtus^ 
Ut festis Matrona moveri jussa diebus, 
*** Tinn A,c 




■ ■ ■ Tragedy shou'd* blush as much to stoop '* 

'I’o the Ijw mimic tbI'ies**'oi a tarce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 

' ' KOSCOAIMON. 

I IIA D for some days observed sornti^thing in agita¬ 
tion, which was carried by smiles and whispeis, 
between n y lady Li:?ard and her daughters, with a 
professed declaration that Mr, Ironside should not 
be in the s^ecret. I wouid not trespass upon the 
integrity of the Sparkler so much as to solicit her 
to break her word even in a trifle ; but 1 take* it for 
an instaneje of her kindness to me, that as soon as 
she was at* liberty, she was impatient,to let me 
know it, and this morning sent me the following 
billvjt. 


^ SIR, 

‘ My brother Tom waited upon us 
all last night to Cato; we sat in tl^e iirst seats in 
the box of the eighteen-penny gallery. You must 
come hither this morning, for we shall be full of 
debates about the characters. I wa^’for Marcia 
last night, but iirujwthat partiality was owing to the 
awe I was under..incher father's presence; but tins 
morning Lucia is my woman. • You will tell me 
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whether I am right or no when I scq you; but I 
think it a more difficult virtue to forbear going 
into a fapiily, though she was in love wijh the heir 
of it, for no other reason but because her happi¬ 
ness was inconsistent with Hie tranquillity of the 
whole * house to which she should be allied. I 
say, I think it a more generous ^drtuc in Luc^ to 
conquer her love from this motive^ than in I^larcia 
to suspend hers in^the present circumstances of 
hei^fatlier and her country; but pray be hcrciW^o 

settle these mutters. I am! 

• ^ 

* your most tJbliged and 

•obedient humble servaii^ 

Mary Lizard/ 


I made all the iVaste imaginable to the famil}^ 
whei'^ I found Tom with the pl^iy in iiis^ian*!, and 
the whole company \\ith a sublHne chearfulness in 
tht^r counteriunce, all refedy to speak to me at 
^once; and before; 1 could *d»aw my chair, my laily 
herself repeated : 

* ’Tis not a set of features, or complexi^, 

The tiflciure of a skin that 1 admire; 

, Jteauty soon grows familiar to the lover. 

Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 

The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex ; 

True, she is fair; (ob, how divinely fair !) 

But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, UBatl'ccCcd wisdom, 

And sanctin^of manners.* 

I was going to spftak, when Mrs. Cornelit^ stood 
up, and witlf the most gentle acqpnt and sweetest 
tone of voice succeeded her molhe^: 

* ‘ Whole* ought to ^^avc been lcft*out*hcrc, and the reasoR 
surely is a very strong one. A. 
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^ So the^Hire limpid stream, when fou! with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

AVorks itself clear, and as it runs rehnes, 

Till deg rees the floating mirror shines. 

Reflects each flower that on the border grows. 

And a new heaven in its fair bosom shows.' 

> 

I thought now they would have given me time to 
draw a chair; but the Sparkler took hold oi me, 
and I heard l^er with the utmost deliglit pursue her 
adinii ation of Lucia in tlie wofds of Portias ; 


i , ,, Athwart the terrors that thy vow 
^ ^ Has planted round the A*, thou appear'st more fair, 
iilorc amiable, and risest in thy charms, 
x^oveliest ol women • Heaven is in thy soul. 

Reality and virtue shine lor ever round thee, 

Riight'ning each othen ; thou art all djvine !* 

• 

When the ladies had done speaking, I took the 
liberty tef take my‘'^)lace ; while Tom, who, like a 
just courtier, thinks the ^interest of his prince and 
country the same, dwelt upon these lines : 

‘ Remember, 0 my friends, the laws, the rights^* 

The generous plan of power deliver'd down 
Frol., age to age, by your renownM fore-fathers, 

(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood.) 

O let it never perilh in your hands ! 
r Rut piously transmit it to your children.' 


Though I would not take notice of it at that 
time, it went to my heart that Annabclla, for whom 
I have long had some apprehensions, said nothing 
on this occasion, but indulged hei'aclf in the sneer 
of a little mind, to see the rert so much affected. 
Mrs. lietty also, who knows forsooth i^iorc than us 
all, overlooked tlie whole drama, but acknowledged 
the dresses oP Syphax and Juba were prettily ima¬ 
gined. The lo^e tif virtue, which has been so 
warmly roused by this admirable piece in all parts 
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of the tlieatfe, is an unanswera1'>le instance hf how 
great force the stage might be towards "the improve¬ 
ment of the world, were it regarded and encouraged 
as miiclivas it ought. There is no medium in tliis 
case, for the advantage of action, and the*represen¬ 
tation of*vice and virtue in an agreea!)lc or odious 
manner befoi*e our eyes, are so irresistably pre.va¬ 
lent,, that the theatre ought to be*shut up, or Care¬ 
fully governed, in any nation thaf values the pro- 
nic^ion of virtue or iguard of innocence amc^ng its 
pt'.oplc. Speeches or sermons will (fver sulh^j^hi 
some degree, from Ih^^ cfiaracters of thow3 that 
malcc them; and mankind* are so uiiwilliniyk) Tc-* 
fleet on what inakA for their own mortification, 
that tln?^ are ever cavilling against the li\cs of 
thos(‘ who spe.'^k in tiie cauSe of goodness, to k(ep 
themselsesin countenance, and continue m beloved 
infirifiities. But in the case ofdtlio stagi^enC'y and 
detraction are l)affled, and nont are oilended, but 
iill*insensibly won by perSoiiated characters, wliich 
tlioy neither look upon as *tl>i*ii* rivals, or superiors; 
rvery*inaii that has any degree of wliat is laudable 
in a theatrical character, is secretly pleased, and 
encourage^, in the prosecution of IhfA ’*irtue, with¬ 
out fancying any ma*n about him has more of it. 
'J o* this purpose I fell talking at the tea-tabh‘, 
when my lafly Lizard, with a look of some seventy 
towards Annabella and Mrs. Betty, was pleased to 
say, that it must be from some trifling prepossession 
of mind that ai^y one could be unmoved w ith the 
characters of this tragedy ; nor do I yet understand 
to what circumstanT^e in the family her ladyship 
alluded, wJfCn she made all tlM? company look 
serious, and rehearsed* with a l^e.mofe exalted, 
tlfo&e words of the heroine, » ^ 


* In spite of all tfic virtues wc can 
The woxjiau that dejiberates is lost« \ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘ WiiEREAS Bat Pigeon in tlio Strand, hair- 
eiitler to the family of the Lizards, has attained to 
jrcat pro^^iciency in his art, Mr, Ironside .advises 
all persons of fine hes:ds, in order to have justice 
done them, to repair to that industrious mechanic, 

‘ N. B, Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk with and 
examine into the parts and characters of young 
•perso»is, bef()re he thins the covering near the seal 
brain,' 


FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1713. 


■f 

X 

■ ■ ■ ■ »Hoc iter Elyuum nobis* VITIG, vi, 542. 

This path conducts us lo hr Elysian fields. 

I HAVE frequently observed in the walks belonging 
to all the of court, a set of old fellows who 
a])pear to be humourists, and wrapped lip in them¬ 
selves ; but have long been at a loss when 1 laive 
.seqn them smile, and name my name as I passed 
by, and say, Old Ironside wears well. I am a mere 
boy to some of them who fretjuent Gray’s-inn, but 
am not a little pleased to find they are even with 
the world, and return upon it its "neglect towards 
them, which is all the defence wc old fellows have 
against the petulancy of young people. I am very 
glad to observe that these -sages of this peripatetic 
study tranquillity and indolence of body and 
mind, in the nei|hbourhood of so much contention 
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as is carried on amont; the slAdeiits of, Littleton. 
The following letter gives us some light into the’ 
manners ihid maxims of these philosophers. 


^ TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* SIR, . 

* As the depredations*of time and*foi - 
tune have been lamented in all ag^s, those })ersons 
wh 4 > have resisted .and disputed the tyr.iiyiy of 
either jf these, have employed the sTibliniest^^jfe- 
culations of the \vrilei;s vi all Lingiiajir '^. As these 
deceased heroes have had their plaerb judi|^u)u.dv* 
assigned them already in the temple of f^me, 
would ir^morialize some persons now alive, who to 
me are grcjiter^objects of eAvy, both as their bra¬ 
very is exercised vi^th the utmost trancpiillity and 
pleasJlire to themselves, and as the y are siiiistrjutially 
happy on this side the grave, iTi opposition to all 
thd Greek and Latin scrafis to the contrary. 

‘ As therefpre I am naturally subject to truel 
inroads from the spleen, as I affirm all cmI to 
come from the cast, as I am the weather-glass of 
every company 1 come into, I soiiictiifie«, according 
to Shakspcarc, 

* Sit like my grandsii^ cut in alabaster, 

Sleep while I wake, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish, ' ■'* * 

^ I W’ould^ furnish out a table of merry fame, in 
envious admirafion of those jovial blades, who dis¬ 
appoint the strokes of age and fortune with the 
same gaiety^ of soul, as when tjirough youth or 
affluence they were in^heir prin^for fancy, frolic, 
and atchievement. There are, may obse.we, # 
ip all public walks, persons whfl by a singular shab- 
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Liness of their attire, make a very ridiculous appear- 
iuice in the^opmion of the men of dress. They 
lire ve ry sullen and involved, and appeal in such a 
state of distress and tribulation as to b.^' thought 
inconsohlble. They are generally of that com- 
plexion ^\hich was in fashion during the pleasurable 
reign of Charles the Sc'cond. Some of them, in- 
ilee^^j arc of a lighter brown, whose fortunes fell 
with that of kiijg James, Now these, who are the 
Txjest qf such as take themsejves, and the world 
iirfuglly taki's, to be in pros])eritv, are the very per¬ 
sons '*'hose happiness, we'o it understood, would 
hr Icxr'ki'd upon vitli burning envy. I fell into the 
clisco' crv of them in iho following manner. One 
dav lust summer, being partirularly under the do¬ 
minion of the spleen,^! resolved to sooth iny me¬ 
lancholy 111 th(' company of such, whose appe^iraiice 
prom’sed a full return of any complaints I could 
possibly utter. i^iving near Gray's-inn walk, [ 
went thither in search of the persons above de¬ 
scribed, and found some of them seated upon 
bench, where as Milton sings, 


4 


the unpierced shade 


ImBrowned their noontide bower. 


'* I squeezed in among them, and they di(f not 
oidy receive my moanings with singular humanity, 
blit gave me all possible encouragement to enlarge 
tliem. ■ If the blackness of my spleen raised any 
imaginary distemper of body, some one of them 
immediately sympathized with me. If I spoke of 
any disappointment in my fortune, another of them 
would abate my sorrowing by recounting to me his 
own defeat upc^^^he very same circumstances. If 
1'"touched upo^ overlooked merit, the whole’as¬ 
sembly seemed to condole with me very feelingly 
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upon that particular. In bhort, I could not raakd 
myself so* calamitous in mind, body, or cirqum^ 
stances, l^nt some one of them was upon a level with 
me. \Vhcn I had wound up my discourst!, and was 
ripe for tieir intended raillcrV, at tirst tliey crowned 
my narration •with several piteous sighs and groans, 
but jjftcr a short pause, and a signal given fo^ the 
onset, they burst out into a most ihcomprehensible 
fit of laughter. Yoy maybe sure 1 wSk notal^ly oiU 
of countenance, which gave occasioif to a segcfid 
explosion of the sam^ yriirth. What trout^ed me 
most was, that their figure* age, and* short ^vorjis,* 
preserved them froili any imputation of co\wirdice 
upon refusal of battle, and their number from in¬ 
sult. I had nyw no othcr»way to be upon good 
terms with them, tout desiring I might bo admitted 
into rthis fraternity. This was#at first *rigi*-ously 
opposed, it being objected to nidj that I afieeted too 
much the appearance of fan happy man, to be re¬ 
ceived into a society so’proud of appearing the 
most fifflicted. However, as I ordy seemed to be 
what they really were, I am admitted by w^ay of 
triumph u|^on ])robation for a year:# awe! if within 
that time it shall be p*ossiblo for them to infuse any 
of their ga'iety into me^ I can, at INlonmouth-stnect, 
upon mighly easy terms, purchase the robes*ne¬ 
cessary for my installment into this order; and 
when they have made me as happy, shall be wdllnig 
to appear as nyserable as any of this assembly. I 
confess I have ever since been ashamed, that I 
chould once take that place to be sacrett to the 
disconsolate^ which I iio>y niusUaftinn to be the 
only Elysium on this side the bt^^Mand that e^ver 
I •should look* upon those perjpnages as lively 
instances of the outrage of time and fortune, who 
disallowed their empire with such InirnitablcT bra- 
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very. Som 0 > of these are pretty good classical 
scholars, and they follow these studios always 
walking, upon account of a certain sentence in 
Pliny's epistles to thre following etfect. It is in¬ 
conceivable how much the understanding is enli¬ 
vened by the exercise of the body." If therefore 
their author is adittle difficult, you will see ^hem 
fleeting with a very precipitate pace, and when it 
,l?as been ver^ perplexed and abstruse, I have seen 
a ec*|jple of these students prepare their apprehen¬ 
sions by still quicker motions, 'till they rua into 
wisdom. These courses do not only make them 
go through their studies with pleasure and profit, 
but there is more spirit and vigour in their dia¬ 
logues after the heat and hurry of these perambu¬ 
lations. This place was chosen as the peculiar 
resortfof those sages; not only upon account its 
air and situation, bat in regard to certain edifices 
and seats therein raised rwith great magnificence 
and convenience : andihcre, after the toils of their 
walks, and upon any stress of weather, these blessed 
inhabitants assemble themselves. There is one 
building partf^ularly, in which, if the day permit, 
they have the most frequent conferences, not so 
much because of the loveliness of its eminence, as 
a sentence of literature incircUng the extremities 
of it, which I think is as follows; “ Franciscus 
Bacon Eques Auratus Executor Testamenti jeremtee 
Bet Unham Hiyus Hospitii Viri Abstemif et Contem'- 
plativi Hanc Sedem posuit in Manoriam FJvsdem.^^ 
Now tjliis structure being erected in honourable 
memory of the abstemious the conten.plative Mr. 
Bettenhaiti, the^take frequent occasion to rally 
this^ erudition, whigh is to continue the remem¬ 
brance of a person, who, according to their trans¬ 
lation of the ^ ords, being confessed to have beea 
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of most splonotic memory, ought rather to lie 
buried in oblivion. 

Lest they should flag in tlicir Own way of jcon- 
versalioil^ they admit a fair-one to relujve tlfeni 
with hers. There ar(' two three tliiu exiblenets 
among tftein^ which I tluiik I may call the ghosts 
of departed beaus, who pay their court more par- 
ticll^^rly to this lady, though th^ir .passion iTever 
rises higher than a kiss, which is afwi^s 

Yielded with coy submission, nodest pride, 

Art$ sweet reluctant amorous*delay.’ 


* As it'is the character of this fraternity tifiiT 
their seeming misfortunes to their advantap^, tin y 
affirm itHo be the greatest indulgence imaginable in 
these amours, ^h‘d\ nature perpetuates their good 
inclii^Kitioiis to the fair, by an inability to extinguish 
them. 

‘ During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
myself with such parts history as hyve engaged 
^ their ^application during tile hiisure of their ill- 
fortune ; I am therefore to read llushworth and 
Clarendon, in the perusal of whick authors I am 
not obligt^l to entcr^into the justness *of their re¬ 
flections iwul characters, but am desired to read, ’ 
with an eye particuli>rly curious, the battled of 
Marston-moor and Edge-hill, in one of which cx^ry 
man of tills assembly has lost a relation; and each 
has a story which none who has not read lltustL, 
battles is aBlc So taste. 

‘ 1 had almost forgot to mention a most un¬ 
exampled i^iece of their gallantry. Some time 
since, in a prodigious foggy int)rning, I went in 
search of these persons to theiv-Jsual place of^ re¬ 
sort, and perhaps shall l^ardly be believed, when , 
I affirm, that, notwithstanding they suckcd-;n so 

X 3 
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condertsed. and pofeonous an sether, I found them 
enjoying thttnselves with as much vivacity, as if 
tlie> had breathed in the serenity of Moiitpelier, 

I am, Sir, 

you) humble servant, 

' ^J.W/ 


N® 45 SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1713. ‘ 

c 



I DO not know that I have been more iptimately 
moved with pity in niy whole hie, than when I was 
leading a lettei fioiu a >oung woman, not yet nine¬ 
teen, «n vhuh thev^e aie these lamentable v^ids, 

‘ Vlas' whither shall I fly ^ he has deceived, ruin¬ 
ed, and lelt me/ 1 he oircumstauces of hei st6ry 
are only those ordinany ones, that hci lover was a 
man ol greater foi tune than she (ould expect would 
address her upon honouiable terms, but she said 
to herseli, ‘ lihe had wit and beauty, and such 
charms as oiten captivate so* far as to make men 
forget those meaner eonsi4erations, and innocent 
treedoms were not to, be denied. A gentleman ot 
condition is not to be shunned puiely for being 
auch, a-nd they who took notice ot it, did it only 
out of malice, because they were i^ot used by him 
with the same distiin^tion.' But 1 would have 
young}Vomen, who aie orphans, or unguarded with 
powerful alliances, consider with hoi for the inso¬ 
lence of vVGalt;}i.«^rortune does in a grSht measure 
dchpnunate wha^ is^viee and virtue; or if it does 
hot go 60 far, innocence is helpless, and Oppression 
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unpunished without its assistance; for this reason 
it is, that I would strictly recommend to my young 
females not to dally with men whose circunistiwices 
can support them against their fulsehoocf, and have 
the fashion of a base sclf-intf rested worl3 on their 
side, whi?h, instead of avenging the cause of an 
abused woman, will proclaim her dishonour; while 
tlie person injured is shunned lik<? a pestilengdj he 
who did the wrong sees no differenc^in the recep¬ 
tion he meets with, •nor is he the less welcome m 
the'rej^ of the sex, who artj still within the piaV^f 
hoi;wonr and innocencei 

What makes this c ircumstance the more ItnueAt- 


able, is, that it frequently falls upon thos^* whe^ 
have greatest merit and understanding. Ch;utle- 
ncss of disposition, and t^ste of polite coiiversa- 
tion, I have often known snares towards vice^in 
SOUK?, whilst sulleriness and dilrelis^ ol^an^ thing 
that was agreeable, have been Uie only defences of 
virtue in others. I hav^ niy unhappy;correspond 
. dent’s letter before me; anfi she sjiiys she is sure, 

• he so much a gentleman, and he has that 


natural softness, that if he reads any.thipg iMDving 
on this suliject in mv paper, it wdli ceftainly make 
hiqi think^' Poor girl! * Cicsar ashamed ! Has not 
he seen Ph^rsalia ?' Dges the poor creature ima¬ 


gine that a scrip of paper, a collection of %gn- 


teiices, and an old man’s talk of pleasure which he 

is past, will have an eftect upon him who 

on in a series •of falsehood; let drop ambiguous 


sentences in her absence, to give her false hope 
from the r^ctition of them by some friend that 
heard them; that could pass as much time in the 
pursuit of her, as would have attained some useful 
art or science; and that only io attain a sihort 
revel of his senses^^i under a stupor of faith,, ho- 
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nour, and conscience! No; the destruction of a 
well-educated young woman is not accomplished 
by the criminal who is guilty of it, in a sudden 
start of desire ; he is not surprised into it by frailty ; 
but arrives at it by car'^, skill, and meditation. It 
is no small aggravation of the guilt, that it is a 
thousand times conquered and resisted, even while 
it is prosecuted He that waits for fairer occa¬ 
sions, for ripc" wishes, for the removal of a parti- 
"‘cuhi^ objection, or the conquest of any certain 
st/uple, has it in his po\;er to obey his consrience, 
which often calls him, during the intrigue, a vil¬ 
lain, and a destroyer. There can be nothing said 
■for such an evil: but that the restraints of shame 
and ignominy are broken down by the prevalence 
of custom. I do not, indeed, e\pett that my pre¬ 
cautions will have any great weight with men of 
mode; they may some way efficacious on those 
who have not yet taken tlieir party as to vice and 
virtue for life; but I know not how it is, that our 
sex has usurped a certain authority to exclude 
chastity out of the catalogue of masculine virtues, 
by which m^ans females adventure all, against 
those who have nothing to lose; and tlicy have 
nothing but empty sighs, tears, and reproaches, 
against those who reduced them to real sorrow, and 
infamy. But as I am now talking to the world yet 
untainte.d, I will venture to recommend chastity as 
Vns noblest male qualification. 

It is methinks very unreasonable, that the dif¬ 
ficulty of attaining all other good habits is what 
makes \hem honourable, but in this qase the very 
attempt is become ridiculous. But, in spite of all 
the raillery of t?Ie world, truth is still truth, and 
wilHiave beauties Hiscparable from it. 1 should 
upot\ this occasion bring examples of heroic chas- 
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tity, were I not afraid of having my paf)er thrown 
away by the modish part of the town, who go no 
farther, at best, than the mere absence of ill,'and 
are contSiited to be rather irreproac{) 4 ible than 
praiseworthy. In this particular, a gentleman in 
the court, of. Cyrus reported to his majesty the 
charms and beauty of Panthei]^ and endef] his 
pane!gyric by telling him, that #ince he was at 
leisure he would carry him to visitJier: but that 
prfhee, who is a vefy great man to this dify,^ ^n- 
swerea* the pimp, because he was a man of qu&liiy, 
witliout roughnessj and* said with a smile, ‘ If I 
should vftit her upc-^n your introduction novf I have 
leisure, I do not know but I might go agaili upo» 
her own' invitation, when \ ought to be better em¬ 
ployed.' ButVhen I cast about all the instances 
whic^ I have met with in all m;^ reading, I fyid not 
one so generous, so honest, ai»d so nolfie, as that 
of» Joseph in holy writi When his master had 
trusted him so unreserv^edjy (to spe»ik it in the 
empliatical irlanner of the scripture) ‘ lie knew not 
aught he had save the bread which he did eat/ he 
was so unhappy as to appear irresiriibly beautiful 
to his miStre.ss; but* when this shameless woman 
pit)cccds ^o solicit him, how gallant is his answer ! 

‘ Behold my master wt)tteth not what is with m*e in 
the house, and hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand,* there is none greater in the houje than I, 
neither hath be kept back any thing from m^MH 
thee, bec«ause^thou art his wife.' The same argu¬ 
ment, which a bast mind would have made to itself 
for comini iting the evil, was to this brave Tnan the 
greatest motive for forbearing that he could do 
k with impunity; the malice aili falsehood of the 
disappointed womjin naturally afose on that\>cca- 
tioji, and there is but a short step ^om the practice 
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bf virtue, to the hatred of it. It would therefore 
be worth serious consideration in both sexes, and 
the matter is of importance enough to to ask 

themselves whether they would change lightness of 
heart, indolence of fnind, chearful meals, un¬ 
troubled slumters, and gentle dispositions, for a 
constant pruriency, which shuts out all thiiig^^tliat 
are great or indii/erent, clouds the imagination with 
insensibility hud prejudice to all manner of deligjit, 
but that whWi is common to all creatures that ex- 

* *'■’ 1 4.1 • * * 

tend their species, 

A loose behaviour, and an inattcntioi^ to every 
thing that is serious, flowing from some degree of 
this petulancy, is observable in the gencralj,ty of the 
youth of both sc?xes ia this age. „ It is the one 
common face of most public meetings, and breaks 
in upo 1 the sobriety, I will not say seventy,'- that 
we ought to exercise in churclies. The pert boys 
and flippant girls are but faint followers of those in 
the same inclinations, at more advanced years, I 
know not who can oblige them to mond their man¬ 
ners ; all that 1 pretend to, is to enter my protest 
that they are ?ieither fine gentlemen nor, fine ladies 
for this behaviour. As for the portraitures which I 
would propose, as the imag(js of agreeable men and 
women, if they are not imitated or regarded, I can 
only answer, as I remember Wr. Drydeicdid on the 
Jike occasion, when a young fellow, just come from 
tlfe*play of Cleomenes, told him in j'aillery against 
the continency of his principal character, if I had 
been al^ne with a lady I should not have passed my 
time like your Spartan; ‘ That may be7 answered 
the bard With a \^iy grave face, ‘ but give me leave 
to t^ll you, sir, vou^^re no hero/ 
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N®46. MONDAY, MAY 4’, 1713. 


CWa es! coeUit'i digna reperta toro, 

OVID, 3 Ep. dc Ponto, i: 118. 

Alone found worthy a celestial b^. 

Yff^STETiDAY, at iny lady Lizard's V’a-tabre,, the 
discoufse happened to titrn upon women oV 
notlm ; bnc]\ as have chstinyiiibhed llicinscKes in tjir; 
world by'surprising* ac tions, or by any grLat and 
shinin;^ equalities, so as to draw upon themselvdS 
the cnvjf of their own and the admiration of 

ours. I\Iy la(!y hus been curious in collecting the 
livei^^of the most famous, of which she JiaS|a con¬ 
siderable number, both in pri^it and manuscript. 
T’jis naturally led me t(^ sq>eak of madam 31ain- 
tenon; and, at the requvsj of my lady and her 
daughters, I have undertak(Mi to put together such 
circumstances of her life, as I had formerly gathered 
out of books, and picked up from (t)ijv^rsation iii 
my travels’. 

JMadam INIaintcnon was born a gentlewoman, 
her name ds Frances ’Daubigne. IMonsieur liau- 
bigne, her grandfather, was not only a persoif of 
condition,* but likewise of great merit. , He was 
born in the year 1.350, and died in 1()30, 

SOth year of Mis age. A little before his death he 
writ his own epita^^h, which is engraven imon his 
tomb-stonc>in the cloister of St^. Peter's church at 
Geneva, and may be -eecn in Spoi/s history of that 
republic. lie-was a leading ma\ among the Pro¬ 
testants in France, ^and muchtouTted to come*ovei' 
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to tlip opposite party. When he perceived there 
was no safety for him any longer in his own 
countj), he fled for refuge to Geneva,‘'about the 
year KilJ)*' I’lie magistrates and the chvigy there, 
received “him with great marks of honour and dis¬ 
tinction ; and he passed the remaining ]>^trt of his 
life amongst them in great estcicin. iNltvcray (the 
IVettch liistoriai?) says, that he was a man of.great 
courage and bofdnoss, of a ready wit, and of a fine 
* i&tc hi polite learning, as weJl as of good experi- 

en'er in mattbrs of war. 

« • 

“ The son of this Divibhme was hither to the 

^ • * 

present madam Maintenon. 'riiis gentleman was 
thrown into prison when he \uis but a youtb, for 
what reason I cannot learn; but his life,.it seems, 
was in (jnebtion, if rtie ki'epcr />f the prison's 
daughter (touched with his n'lisfoiiunes and his 
merit'} h?\l not detierinincd with herself to set him 
at liberty. Accordingly a favoui able opportunity 
presenting itself, she set Ahe prisonin' at large, And 
accompanied him herself in his flight. The lovers 
finding themselves now in no 'danger of befng ap¬ 
prehended, monsieur Daubigue aeipiitted himself 
of the prorv.ise he had given his! fair deliverer, and 
married her publicly, To j)rovide against their 
iiimiediatc want in a strange place, she had taken 
with her what she found at home most valuable 
and easy to be carried off. All this wnui converted 
into money; and while their little treasure lasted, 
oii?^ new-married couple thought themselves the 
happiest persons living. But tlieir provision now 
began fail, and monsieur Daubigne, who plainly 
saw the straits to which they must be In little time 
reduced, notwitli^itanding all his love and tender¬ 
ness, thought hffi should soon be in a far worse 
condition^ than that from whioh he had so lately 
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escapt^d. But what most afflicted him •vi’as to sec 
that his '^’ife, wham he loved so tenderly, must be 
reduced to the utmost necessity, and that too at a 
time whfti she was big with child. 

“ INIonsieiir Daiibignc, pressed with these diffi¬ 
culties, fgnnjcd to himself a very hazardous reso¬ 
lution ; and since the danger he saw in it was only 
to l^ls person, he put it in execution, without ever 
consulljug Ills wile. '1 he purpose h^^entered upon, 
wife to venture baclf into France, anej to t'udeavdffr 
thfTO Ho get up some of kis ( iVccts, and in u%h«rt 
tiim^ to have the pk asifi'c^f returnyig to%is wife 
with soni^ little nn^ins of siibsisU ncc. Ile/lattei- 
rd himself, that he was now no lonser thdliaht 
in his c^vii country, and ^that, by the helj) of a 
fricaid, he mig^it cpntimio there unknown for sonic 
time. But upon trial it happened quite otherwise, 
lor lie was btarayed by those in^whorn h(?confided ; 

that ho was a se cond lime cast into prison. I 
should have mentioned, lliat he left h’’« wife with¬ 
out e\er takitig leave; and \liat the first notice she 
had of his design was by a letter, whieh he stmt her 
from the place where he lay the iirstfiiipiU. Upon 
reading of it, she ^*a;^ iiiiniefiiately alafmed for the 
life of a husband so 'very dear to her; but she fell 
into the last alHictionAvhen she received the nVws 
of his being imprisoned again, of which she*had 
been appr^h(nlsive from the beginning. B'hen her 
conc cin was a little abatc’d, she considered tha^Jk* 
afflicting oT hfrself could give liiiii no relief; and 
despairing ever to be able a second time to bring 
about the i^lelivery of her husband, and likewise 
finding it impossible li:)r her to Rv^e long separated 
torn him, she,resolved to share his niisfortui;ies, 
and to live and die with h;m i^ hit prison. There¬ 
fore, without the least regard to ibe danger- of a 
VOL. XV I. r 
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woman’s tfravellintr’ in her condition (for she was 
now far gont* with child) she .entered upon her 
journey, and having found out her husband, voluii- 
tai'ily gave herself up to remain a prisoner with 
him. And heni it w,as that she was delivered of 
that daughter, who lias since proved the ^Vondcr of 
her age, 

‘‘‘'The relations of monsieur Daubigne, dissa¬ 
tisfied with conduct and his marriage, had all 
’v>f thein abandoned him, excepting madam \hPete 
ln*?>‘lister, who used to visit him. 8he could not 
but bo touched with condition in whici' she 
Tdund him, entirely destitute, of all the conveni- 
*^nces,* and almost the very necessari(?s of life. But 
that which most moved lier compassion was, to 
see, in the arms of a disconsolate motln'r, tlic poor 
helpless infant exposed amidst her cries, to cold, 
to naivcdttess, and^luinger. In this extremity ma¬ 
dam Villcle took the child home with her, and 
gave her to the care of Wier daughter's nurse, with 
whom she was bred up for some time, as a foster- 
sislor. Besides this, slie sent the two ju'isoners 
several necessaries. Some time after monsieur 
Daubigne found means, by ct inging -his religion, 
to get out of prison, upon colKlition he would ‘piit 
th6 kingdom; to which lie ?onscnted. 

Monsieur Daubigne, knowing he was never 
like to see France more, got together w’hat litllc 
:i'»bstance h(j could, in order to make a long vov- 
age; and so, with a small family, he e'lnbarked for 
America; where he and his wi^’c lived in quiet, and 
made •it their principal care to give their children 
IJr son and a daii^hter) good education. 

These unfd^’tunate parents died both in their 
iIbcUe, leaving .heir children very young. The 
^ughter, who wRS elder thun^ her brother^ as she 
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grow up began to be very desfrous of.seemg her 
native country; tins, together with the hopes she 
had of recovering something of that which 4)nce 
bclongecNto her father, made her willing to Cake 
the first opportunity of returning into France. 
Finding iflierefore a ship that w^as ready to sail thi- 
ther, sJie went on board, and landed at Rochelle.*" 
Froiti thence she proceeded direcfl^ to Poitopf and 
there made it her business first to ii^guire out ma- 
dfjm Villete her autit, who she knew very vtell vprj 
the ptrson to whom she .owed hcr*life.* JVIntcf^m . 
Viilete received her^i^i great mar^s of a#ection ; 
and aftei» informing her, that she must not cxpi<^ 
to recover any thing of what had belongeil to h^r ^ 
father, jiince that was all irreparably lost and dis¬ 
sipated by hi» banishment, and the proceedings 
against him; she added, that she should be wel¬ 
come, if she thought fit to liv^ with het; \^here at 
l(jast she should never be reduced to want a sub¬ 
sistence. 

“ JMademoiselle Daubi^e accepted the offer 
whiAi her aunt made her, and studied by all means 
imaginable to render herself neccs^ryj^and agree¬ 
able to a person *iip(^n whom she saw fhat she must 
c^ytirely i^lepend for every thing. More especially* 
slie made .it her business to insinuate herself‘into 
the affections of her cousin, with whom she 
one conifnon nurse. And, to omit nothing that' 
might please them, she expressed a great desim*4k^ 
be iiistrudl(‘dtm the religion of her ancestors, she 
was impatient If^ have some conversation with 
ministers,^aiid to frequent their sermons^ so that 
in a short lime she bggan to tak^ a great liking to 
tlio proiestant religion. And ity not to be doubt¬ 
ed, but that she would havo openly professed this 
way of worship, if some of her father’s relations 
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that wtre papists, and who forsook, him in his 
adversity, had not, to make their own court, been 
busy, in advertisiiig some great men of tiie danger 
mademoiselle Daiibignc was in as to hur-rtilvation, 
and in demanding thereupon an order to have her 
put into the hands of catholics. This piete of zeal 
was acceptable to the ruling party, and orders were 
immediately given that she should be taken from 
her aunt Villetei and put into the hands of her 
^>«?^cioivs relations, 'riiis was soon executed ; t^id 
madr;moiselle Daubigne was in a manner forged by 
violence from madam Vill'Jtc*,. \vho was the only 
jiskition^ that ever had taken any care of her. She 
shed abvmdance of tears at parting, and assured her 
aunt, and her cousin (who was now ma**ried to 
monsieur Saint Hermine) that she ,should always 
preserve, with the remembrance of their kindness, 
the good wpressions’she had received oftheirVeli' 
gion, and never fail to acknowledge both the one 
and the othjT, when she fvund a time and occasion 
proper for it."' 


N«47. TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1713. 


u 

Mademoiselle Daubigne w^s conducted from 
madam yillete's to a relation, wlio had.^a law-suit 
then depending at Paris; and being for that reason 
obliged to ’go . thither, she carried mademoiselle 
Daulygne with he^. This lady hired apartments in 
the same house where the faihous Scarun was 
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lodged. She made an acquaintance with him ; and 
oiu; day,, being obligcid to go abroad* alone upon a 
visit, she desired lie would give her cousin le^ve, 
in the irn^an tim‘e, to come and sit with hi^n ; know¬ 
ing very well that a young Jady was in no danger 
from sucl^ a person, and that perhaps it might turn 
to her advantage. Monsieur S^caron was, gf alT 
nici? living, the most unhappy^in an untoward 
frame of body, being not only defo\ijwed, but like- 
wAe very infirm, in consideration pf Ips tv’it 'ffici 
parts,Mic had a yearly pemsion from the cdlir^^of 
fiv« hundred crowiwl^ '^Sotiron was • charnTed "iUi 
the conversation mademoiselle Daubigiie ; and 
her kinsw'omaii took frequent opportunitiesTif lead¬ 
ing her witii him. This g^ive Scaron occasion to 
discover still ittjw l>cauties in her from time to time. 
She would sometimes entertain him with tl^e story 
of her adventures and her mtfortunes^ beginning 
eyen with what she sufi’ered before she was born ; 
all whic h she knew how A describe in so expressive 
and jnoving a manner, that^ie found himself touch- 
ed with a strong compassion towards her; and re¬ 
solved with himself, if not to makfihe» happy, at 
least to set Iter by placing herui a nunnery 

aUhis owui expencel But upon farllier delibera¬ 
tion, he found hiniseK very much inclined to* lay 
before her an alternative, which in all likelihood 
she neverV.xpected. One day therefore, when she 
was left afloiie with him, as usual, he opene^j}ptf??‘5 
intentions fo Ifcr (as it is said) much after the fol¬ 
lowing manner, i I am, mademoiselle/ says he, 
‘ not a liltle moved with your misfortunes, and 
the great sufferings you have ufidergone. I am 
likewise very sensible of the untjis5^ circumstances 
under which you labour at*pr«ent; and I*lmvc 
now for some days been contrivyig with myself 

Y 3 
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how to extricate you out of all your difficulties. 
At labt I have fallen upon two ways of doing what 
I so much desire; I leave you to deteimine ac¬ 
cording to *your inclinations, in the cho^e of the 
one or the'otlier: or, if neither of them please you, 
to refuse them .both, ‘My fortunes arc tow narrow 
'M:o enable me to make yours answerable to your 
merit; all that I Vtin capable of doing is, citln,*r to 
make you a joint'partaker with myself of the little 
Wuivey or to’ place you, at njy own expcnce,^in 
anS^ Vjonvent /ou shall choose. I wish it \vfre» in 
my pow'^r to do more for Consult your own 

iiit'linations, and do what you think wilj^ be most 
tjj^reeaUe to yourself. As for my person, 1 do not 
pretend to recommend it to you; 1 know, I make 
but an ungainly figure: \3ut I am nvJt able to new- 
mould it; I offer myself to you'sucli as 1 am; and 
yet, siJkch as you so j me, I do assure you l^jat I 
would not bestow myself upon another; and Uiat 1 
must have^a very great#esteem fur ^ou, c\cr'£o 
propose a marriage, ^.vliiclj, of all things in the 
world, I have had the least in my thoughts hitKertc, 
Consider, therefore, and take your final resolu¬ 
tions, eitlici to turn nun, or marry me, or to 
continue in your present contlition, witliout repin- 
ing^ since these do all of them depend upon your 
own* choice.' 

I 

“ Mademoiselle Daubigne returned, monsieur 
Sc.aron the thanks he so well deserved. Slie was 
tob''..ensible of the disagreeablencss,of e dependent 
state, not to be glad to accept of a settlement that 
would rplace her at least above waiif. Finding 
therefore in herself no call towards a luuincry, she 
answered mon^i^ur Scaron without hesitation, that, 
‘ slv? had too gr<tit ^ sense of her obligations to him 
not to be desirous of that way*'Of life, that would 
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give her the most frequent o(?casions of shewing 
lier gratitude to him/ Scaron, who* was prepos¬ 
sessed with the flattering hopes of passing hi& life 
with a person he liked so wejl, was chilrmed with 
her answer. They both came to a resolution, that 
he shouk> ask her relation's consent that very even¬ 
ing. She gave it very frankly; and this marriage, 
so sqpn concluded, w'as, as it wc/e, the inlet ft) all 
the future fortunes of madam Majptenon. She 
nn^le a good w'ife U) Scaron, living Jiappily wWi 
him, wanted no conv^jniencies during his^life; 
but^ losing him, jjll; his pjjnsion^ceas^ 

upon his cl^eath ; and she found herself again yedueftf 
to the same indigent condition in which she had 
been bcfqre her marriage. 

Upon thi^she retired ^nto the convent in the 
Place Koyale, fouiTded for the relief of necessitous 
persons ; where the friends of h^r deceased! hftsband 
took care of her. It was here the friendship be- 
Iwt en her and madam Sa^it Hasilc (a Hun) had its 
l)t‘giiining, wlych has cnntintied ever since, for she 
still goes to visit her frequently in the convent de 
la llaquelte, vvliere she now lives. A^\d Jo the ho¬ 
nour of ni^dam ^i^liitenon, it must be allowed, 
that she has always been of a grateful temper, and 
mindful, ill her higli fqrtunes, of her old frieiftls, 
to w'hoin she had iormerly been obliged. 

“ Her husband’s friends did all they could to 
prevail upop the court to continue to her the pe>M 
sion whicli* monsieur Scaron had enjoyed, fn 
order to this, petitions w-ere frequently given in, 
which begau always with, ‘ The widow Scari^n most 
humbly pi ays your majesty,' But all these 

petitions signified notliing; and king was^so 
weary of them that he has Jlieen heard to «ay, 
‘ Must I always be^pestered WMih the widow Sea- 
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ron ?' Not'{\'ithstanding which, her friends wore r(*- 
solved not to be di&couraged in their eiidriavours to 
serve her. 

“ After this, she quitted the convent,'^and went 
to live in the hotel d'Al))crt, where her luislKind 
^hcid always bcCn very much esteemed, ftcre (it is 
said^ something very reinarkahhj liappened to her, 
which I bhall reVite, hccaiise I find it so conHcrently 
ajlirmed upon the knowledge; of a certain author. 
l(ien;N\eie viai^ons at woik ut tlie hoUd d'AlU.’it, 
not Tir from the apartment of madam Scaroa". Om* 

theih came into hcF (‘fiaeX!>cr, and, tinding*tN%o 
or thrdl; visitants of la r own spv, desired he might 
^peak with her in j)ii\ate; she carried him into her 
closet, \\h<;re he took ^jpori him to tell her all the 
future events of her life, lint Y’hrfrci' he drew this 
knowj^ed^^ (continues my authoi) winch tune has 
so wonderfully veivfied, is a mysU'iy still to me.' 
As to madam Scaron, she saw tlien so little ^ip- 
pearance of probability 'In his predictams, that she 
hardlv gave the least liecd to them. Nevertheless' 
the company', upon her return, remarked some 
ulteratioK iii^ her countenance; and one of the 
ladies said, ‘ Surely this man,!??!*^. breugiit you some 
very pleasing news, for y ou look with a more cheer¬ 
ful air tiian you did before lie came in.’ ‘ There 

k 

Wouhi be sufficient reason for my doing so,' replied 
she, ^ if I could give any credit to wha't this fellow 
promised me. And I can tell you,’ says she, 
smiling, ‘ that if there should be<^any thing in it, 
yoi\ will do well to begin to r make your court to 
me beforehand.' These ladies couldf'' not prevail 
4ipon her. to sak'sTy their curiosity any farther; but 
jsUa communfcajj.ed the whole secret to a bosom 
jrriftid after they wfere .gone and it is from that 
Jady it came t^pbe kngwn, when the events foretold 
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were come to pass, and so scrupulous a secrecy in' 
that pointed id no longer seem necessary. 

Some time after this, she was advi'^ed to seek 


all occasions of insinuating herself into tlie favour 

O 


of madam Mountespan, who* was the king's mis¬ 
tress, an3. had an absolute influence over him 


Madam Scaron therefore found means of bt^ing 
prcsc^ited to niadam Mountespan, -iind at thaf time 


spoke to lier with so good a grace^^Hhat madapa 
jMcmiitespan, pityiui^ her circumstaiiKCs, *and * 110 - 
solvlngito make tliem more*easy, took uponjicr t*o 
carry a petition frouFfer te> the king,* and to del-V# 
ver it with her owu hands. The king, up'^n her 
presenting it to him, said ‘ What, the widow’ Sf aroiT 
again ? Slfall I never see thing else ?' ‘ Indeed, 
sir,' says madaiTl J\loiintespan^ ‘it is now a long 
time since you ought not to liave had ^leriiame 
mentnfiK^d to you any more; arwJ it is something 
extraordinary that your majesty has done nothing 
all this while for a poor wVrrian, who, wtthout ex¬ 
ception, deserves a inueii better condition, as well 
upon flie account of her own merit, as of the re¬ 
putation of her lat^ Imsband.' The kih^ w’as 
always glad iof»4iii^Wp^ortunity to please madam 
Moipitespap, granted the petitioner all that was 
desired. Madam ScaroA came to thank her patrje- 
ness; and madam Mountespan took such a liking 
to her, that "she w^ould by all means present.her to 
the king, and after that proposed to him, that 
might be made gDvernantc to their children. His 
majesty consented la it; and madam Scarop, by 
her address a|id good conduct, wo^i so much upon 
the affections and esteem of inadanl Mountespan, 
tliat.in a little time she became li£|p iavouritc uaCl 
confidant. 


I 
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“ It happened one night that madam Rloun- 
te>pan sent for her, to tell her, that was in 
great perplexity. She hiid just then, it seems, re¬ 
ceived a billet from the King, which required an 
immediate answer; imd though she djd by no 
■means want wit, vet in that instant fhe-iound her- 
self'Incapable of'writing any thing with spirit. In 
tJie mean time the messenger waited for an answer, 
v;hile she raV'ked her invention to no purpose. 
Hkfj there bc*en nothing more requisite, but to*^say 
a few ,^ender things, she needed only to have co- 
5^ied the dictates of h?T but she had bver 

anrl above the reputation of her stile and manner 
of writing to maintain, and her invention played 
hei false in so critical a juncture. Tlii% reduced 
her to the necessity*of desiring inadam Scaron to 
lielp ^ler* out; and, giving her the king's billet, she 
bid her make an afiswer to it immediately. Madam 
Scaron would, out of qiodesty, have excused her¬ 
self; but madam INI/n'mtesjian laid her absolute 
coninuinds iijion her: so that she obeyed, jvid writ 
a most agreeable billet, full of wit and tenderness, 
MadaiirMountespaii was ve^[ nmch pleased with 
it, she copied it, and sent 'it.' Thti Ring was inli- 
nitcly delighted with it. lie thought madam 
Mountespan had surpassed luTSolf; and he attri¬ 
buted her more than ordinary wit upon tliis occasion 
to an increase of tenderness, 'rhe princijial part 
^ his amusement that night, was to read over and 
over again this letter, in which hV* discovered new 
beauties upon every reading," He thought himself 
the happiest s.nd the most extraC’rdinary man 
living, to be kble to inspire his mistress with such 
surprising senlflments and turns of wit. 

“ N<‘xt morning, rfs sook as he was drest, he 
ti^ent directl^' to make a visit to inadam Mouu- 
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tespan. ^ What happy genius, madam/ sa}s he, 
upon his-Jfirst comiiig into her cliainbcT, ‘ influenced 
your thoughts last inglit? Never certainly was there 
any thin^'so cliarmiiig, and so finely wVit, as the 
billet yot^ sent me! and if you truly feel the tender- 
Jiess you ha\ie so well described, my happiness i> 
complete.' ^latlam Mountespai # was in conftision 
with* these praises, which j)rop(Vly belonged to 
anr)ther ; and she could not help bx*dravinj^. some- 

• ^ c* * 

thttig of it by her brushes. 'J'lie king*pereeiv(‘^l iJjc 
disorder she was m, and^ was earnest to k*iow llie 
caii%e (jf it. She tWffhl iVlin have put it ^If; £\i 
the king’j? curiositv^till increasing, in proportiop 
to the excuse s she made, she was forced to tell him 
all that'*l¥id passed, lest# he should of himself 
imagine sometinng worse. 'I'he king was-extremelv 
surprized, tliougli in civility Jio clisse’jibl^d his 
thoughts at tluit tiint*, nevcrtlleh ss he could not 
Iw^p desiring to see the author of the letter that 
hac pleased him so inuclm to satisfy himself whe¬ 
ther i^er wit hi conversation w^as oijiial to what it 
appeared in writing. i\ladam Scaroii now began 
to call to mind iW inedictions of the mdson ; and 
fioin the dt^SRw; tlaj King h;td to see her, cemceived 
iioasmall Jiopcs. Notwitlistanding she now' had 
pass(‘d tin* riower of h(/r age, yet she flatteied her- 
s(df, that h(U' destiny had reserved this one cotupiest* 
in >torc fo? h(u*, and this mighty monarch to be lier 
capti\e. She was exactly shaped, had a nobh^juir, 
fine e)(’s, and S delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy 
lips. Sluj has besides, the art of expressing every 
thing with S^cr eyes, and of adjusting her looks to 
her thouglits in such a manner, tht^t all* she says 
gotts directly, to the heart. The yng was alr^^tly 
prepossest in her fivvour; -and^’aftur tUice or four 
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times conversing with her, began visibly to cool in 
his aflcotions towards madam Moimtespfm. 

“ 'I'hc king in a little time purchased for madam 
Scaroii those lands that carry the namci of Main- 
tenon, a title which she from that time i^aas taken. 
Never was there an instance of *any favourite 
having so great power over a prince, as what she 
has hitherto inkintained. None can obtain the 
kust favour 'hut by inunodiate applicaticn to her. 
S.biiio are of "opinion that she has been the occasion 
of all ^*he ill tre atment which the protebtan'ts have 
met with, and consequcnfTv of th(‘ dninage llie 
^vholc^'kingdoiu has receivrd'from those proceed¬ 
ings. But it is more reasonable to think that whole 
revolution was brouiiliv about by tlie contrivances 
of the .Tesuits; and she has always been known to 
be tob lilCle a favo« irer of that order of men Jo pro¬ 
mote their in’rigues. Besides, it is not natural to 
think that^ she, who forrnerly had a good opinion of 
the reformed religion, and was pretty well in¬ 
structed in the protestant faith and way of Wiui&hip,’ 
should eyer^he the author of a perstx ution against 
those innocent people, ^^ho ii^^orhad in any tiling 
oHbndcd her." 
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It is the. general opinion, that madam Main- 
tenon has of laje rears influenced all the measures 
of the court of France. The kimt, when he has 
taken the ai^after dinner, never fails of going to 
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sit with licrlill about ten o’clock; at wlfich time he ^ 
leaves hev to to his supper. 'I’ho comptroller 
general of the finances likewise comes to her apjirt- 
jrieiits to*^’inect the king. WJiile they ere in dis¬ 
course madam JMaintenon si^s at her wheel towards 
the othcr^Qnd,of the room, not seenfting to give the^ 
least attention to what is said. Nevertheless^ the 
minifster never makes a proposition^ to the king,’but 
his majesty turns towards her, and ^sa^s, ‘ What 
thkik you, madant this V She expi;es?et^ per 
opniiofi afteu’ a modi^st manner; and whatsoever 
sht»says is done. TVhAr^ifi Maintciioir never appe^^rj 
in pidilief cxce})t when she goes witli the'king to 
take (lie air; and then she sits on the same seat 
with the^king, with her sycctacles on, working a 
piece of embrc^dci;}^ and dot's not seem to be so 
muc h as sensible of the great fortunes and honours 
to wmich slie hns raised herself. ^ She is always very 
modestly drest, and never appears with any train 
ol* servants. Every inori^ng she goes *>10 St. Cyr, 
to give her ord(*rs tliere, itlji’iiig a kinil of a nur¬ 
sery foundf d l^y herself for tlie education of young 
ladies of good fiunilies, but no forthne^ She re¬ 
turns froin^iJ,j^ii%}^lipnt the time the* king rises, 
wl^o neve/ fails to pay her a morning visit. She 
goes to nuv^s always W break of day, to avoid tlie 
< oncoursc of people. She is rarely seen by afiy^ 
and almosi: inaccessible to every body, excepting 
three or htur particular acquaintaiirc ot her <?-wT7" 
sex. heflie* it be, that she v^ould by this‘Con¬ 
duct avoid envy, ^as somt' think ; or, as others 
would liav^it, that she is afraid the rank \v!nch she 
thinks due to her shqj.ild be disputed in all visits 
and public places, is doubtful. It ts certain, t>hat 
upon all oceasiuns she dqclin?s tfie taking oPany 
mnk^ and the title'of Marquise (which belongs ta 
VOL, xvi.^ z 
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the lands the king purchased for her) suppressed 
before her name; neither will phe accept of the 
title* of a duchess, aspiring in all probability at 
something * still higher, as will appear^ by what 
follows. ^ 

From several particulars in the convict of the 
‘French king, as well as in that of madam Mainte- 
non; it has for.*some years been the prevailing 
opinion of the, court that they are married. And it 
is'^aid; that her ambition of b.?ing declared qu^en 
broke out at last; and. that she was resoV^ed" to 
gv e thF king, no quiet, tiil done. He for 

some tivne resisted all her solj.citations .upon that 
boad, but at length, in a fit of tenderness and good 
nature, he promised her, that he would consult 
his confessor upon that point. Madam Mainterion 
was pleased with this, not doubting but that father 
La Chaisc^Vvould b^glad of this occasion of nuking 
liis court to her ; but he was too subtle a courtier 
not to perceive the dan^'r of engaging in so nice 
an affair; and for that'reason evaded it, by telling , 
the king, that he did not think himself a dasui^t 
able enough to decide a question of so great im¬ 
portance, {(nd for that reasc^. ^e^re^d he might 
consult with some man of skill and learning, for 
whose secrecy he would be. responsible. The king 
was apprehensive lest this might make the matter 
too public ; but as soon us father La Chaise named 
mtmsieur Fenelon, the arc hbibhop of Cambray, his 
feaTi were over; and he bid him go and find him 
out. As soon as the confessoj* had communicated 
the bilsiness he came upon to the bisly^p, he said, 

* What have I,.d6ne, father^ that you should ruin 
mf ! But 'tis no matter; let us go to the king.' His 
majesty was in* his. closet, expecting* them. Tfhe 
bishop was no^ooner entered, but be threw himself 
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at the king's feet, and begged of him nf>t to sacri# 
lice him. ^ The king promised him that he would 
not; and then proposed the case to him. • The 
bishop, v^ith his usual sincerity, represented to him 
the great prejudice he woyld do himself by de¬ 
claring 1 S 3 marriage, together wittf the ill conse¬ 
quences that might attend such a^procceding. The 
kin^very much approved his reasons, and resoived 
to go no further in this affair. MacJ^wn Mainteiion 
Stiil pressed him t® comply with he|; request; 
it was^iow all to no purpose; and he told fiep it 
not a thing to'b^ ddni^ She asked hTm, if^it 
was fathw La Chai^ who dissuaded him •from Tt, 
He for some time refused to give her any Snswe^ ; 
but at la»t, overcome by hgr importunities, he told 
her every thing it had passed. She upon this 
dissembled her resentment, that she mighty be the 
more able to make it prove elSectual. ohe did by 
ng means think the Jesuit was to be forgiven ; but 
the first marks of her Vengeance feU upon the 
archbishop of Cambray. Pfe and all liis relations 
were, in a little time, put out of all their employ¬ 
ments at court I upon which he i^tir§d to live 
quietly upf'^ bis«|’il^opric ; and there*have no en- 
de^ivours .been spared to deprive him even of that. 
As a farther instance •of the incontrolable power 
of this great favourite, and of her resenting evei^ 
the most frivial matters that she thinks might tend 
to her prejvidice, or the diminution of her ho^ury 
it is remarttaWe, that the Italian comedians^ere 
driven out of Pari% for playing a comedy called La 
Fausse Pr#^ie, which was supposed to reflect upon 
madam Maintenon in 4 >articiilar. 

• “ It is something very extraordinary, that •she 
has been alile to l^ecp entire the • affections of the 
king/ so many yeafs, after her yauth and- beauty 
• ‘ z 2 
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were gone,«and never fall into the least disgrace; 
notwilhstandiftg the number of enemies she lias 
had, and the intrigues that have been formed 
against her'from time to time. This bnngs into 
my memory a saying of king William’s, that I have 
heard on this OvXasion; ‘ That the king di France 
tVas in his conduct quite opposite to other princes; 
since he iniide rh'oice of young ministers, and an 
old mistress/, liut this lady’s charms have' not 
lail'i’so .much in her person, as in her wit, and gopd 
sensed JSfic lias al\\a\s I'ad the address to /tlattcr 
the vanity of ihf'king, aedCoai^i-x always sometlni'g 
sOTid ansi useful with the more agreeabln parts of 
licj: corfiersation. She has known how to intro¬ 
duce the most serious affairs of state into their 
liours of pleasure; by telling his majesty, that a 
, nionarcli should not lo\e, nor do any thing, like 
other men« aiul tliiiS he, of all men living, knew 
l>est how to be always a king, and always like 
liimsclf, eveJi m the niidsti of Jus diversions. The 
king now converses with hor as a frii’Jid, and ad¬ 
vises with her upon his most S('cret ad'airs. lie ha6 
a true loyc a id esteem for her ; and has taken 
care, in ease'iie should die bofo^u'ecu;, U.v.it she may 
pass the remainder of her life with honour, in the 
abbey of St. Cyr. Tlnue apartmeifts ready 
fit tec? up for her in this place; she and all her do¬ 
mestics are to be inaintaimnl out of tlu^ routs of tlu? 
tvousc, and she is to receive all the hoiumrs due to 
a Fbutidress. This abbey stands ii' Ua; park of 
Veisaillcs; it is a fine piece of building, and tlie 
king has‘*endowed it with large nwemies^-, ’Fho de¬ 
sign of it, ^as I Ir^N^e cnentioned before) is to main¬ 
tain and educati; young ladies, whose fortunes do 
not fimswer to tlT»eir hirth. None are* accounted 
duly .qualified for this place butr such as can igive 
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sufficient prbofs of the nblfility. of their fanuly on 
the hither's 'side for an hundred and fc)rty years ; 
besidf's which, they must have a certificate of their 
poverty Under the hand of their bishoj^ The age 
at which ^ers.ons are capable of being admitted here 
is from s'^ven years old untii twelve. Lastly, it is 
required, that* they should have no defect or blcmisl^ 
of l^ody or mind ; and for this •reason thcr% are 
persons appointed to visit and examine tlicm b^ore 
they are received into the college. When these 
yotmgjadics artj once admitted, thek parent^ and 
relations have no nepd ^o put themselves to any 
fiirther exjjencc orTroTTljlc^about thdhi. They 
•|^)rovid('d with all iftccssaries for maintenance and 
education. They stile themselves of the order"^f 
St. Lewis*. When they ariive to an age to be able 
to choose a state ©f life for themselves^ they may 
eithe*' be placed as nuns in scyne convent gat the 
king's expence, or be married to some gentleman, 
whom madam Maintenon takes care, upon that 
condition, to provide for,%dher in the ^rniy or in 
ijie finances; and the lady receives besides, a por* 
tiun of four hundred pistoles. Most of these mar¬ 
riages have pro’i^j^very successful^ ^aRd several 
geiitlenn n "RiVfC oj^ them made great fortunes, and 
bf.t?n advanced to very considerable employmenjs. 

“ I must conclude fliis short account of madam 
Maintenon with advertising my readers, thatl^lcg* 
not preteed to vouch for the several particulars that 
1 have relajed. All I can say is, that a great many 
of them are aTtested by several writers; and mat I 
thought this sketcl! of a woman so remar^pble all 
over Europe, would be no ill eiUcrtammeiit to the 
curious, until such a time as some* gen, more fully 
instructed m her whole life and character, shallnin* 
dertake to give it tp the publfb." 

z 3 
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qua possUfjcere et urvafeleatum. 


IIOJI. 1 Ep. \i. ‘J. 


I k 


p\ 


'i,'o makc'nicn luppy, and to keep them io. 




is of grrat 'iiS(' to uc/n^irtT'r iliu plcasvircs wlncli 
constitute luiinan luippiii(‘''>, ets t i(‘y are 
g(irshcd into luitiiral iiiid faritastK'a]. Nuliual 
pleasures I call lliose, vliichnot depending on tini 
fashion and tapiice of any particular age tu' nation, 
are sirted^ to liuninn nature in giuieral, and..\veio 
intendiTl by Providence a* rewards for the using 
our faculties agreeably to tlie ends tor uhicl) liny 
were given* us. Pantnstical pleasures, are lho‘>(* 
wliich having ikj natural iitness to dcJigliti our 
minds, presujipose some particular whim oi lasit? 
accidentally }lre*N ail mg in a set^U; j)eu]>l(', to which 
it IS owing that they jilease. , * ■ • - ' 

Now J take' it, that the tranquillity ai.d cIk .iI- 
fulness with wdiich I ha\e jinssed my life, an* tlie 
*‘tiVet of having, ever since I < ame to yeais ot dis¬ 
cretion, .cijnlinued inv inclinations to the foimer 
sort ot pleasures. Hut as my expi riciq e can be a 
ruhTinly to niy own actions,'it nmy probably be ;i 
stronger motive to indueu oJiers to the same 
sehemi' of life, if they would consider fmit we me 
prompteil. to uautra'l pleasmea by an instinet im- 
prr sed on our minds by the Aulhoi of our nature, 

Tilio best understands ouj Irunic't, und consccjuegtly 
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best knows what those y^lcasuVrs arc,*wIiVh wiU 
give us the least uneasiness in the pflrsnit, and the 
greuU'st ^satisfaction in the enjovineut of wheni. 
11 enee follows, that the objects of’our luiturul 
desires are c-lu aj) or easy to obtained, it b<‘ing 
a inaxmiithat holds througfiout tlH^ whole system 
of malted b('iiigs, ‘ that nothing is made in vain*' 
iiiu^i less tile instincts and aj)j?etites of aijfll*ials, 
wliirli th(* benevolence as well as \^isdoin of th<; 
l)^’itv, is enpeern^d to provide* for. Noi® is^lie 
frifiliyi of those t)bji'c*ts l^ss pleasing, thairtkt *ie- 
c]in^itHHi is easy ; pleasure, is lu^jghteyed 

by the segsf* of having answeied soiiu! natural eiuT, 
and tlie ronseionsnes of acting in conceit ^ithUJic 
Siiprenuj^Ciovernor of the nmveise. 

Diuler natiu'ul ploasuft's 1 comprehend those 
whu li are iiniv(*rsa11v snit(;d, as well to t^ie lalional 
as tlR* sensu.il ]>ait of our natnje*. And ^f tin* plea¬ 
sures nhieli ath'et onr scaises, those only are to be 
r^t(‘eined natural tliat.jure eontained^ within the 
rules Ctt r<*asgii, which is allowed to he as nec essary 
im iffgredu'nt ot human naluie as si'iise. And, in- 
d(*(*d, excesses of any kind an* tlianJly to be 
('.^tec'Uied pjcjiyu^^^mueh le^s natural*|ileasures. 

It IS cMcfcaif, that*a desire terminated m money 
is*faiitastlral; so is tly} desire of outward distfnc- 
lioiis ; wJnVh briiiG; no delirjit of sense, nor refexn- 
iiuaid ns us useful to mankind ; and the desire oT 
things inc^a'l^ because th(;y are new or foreign. 
I\len, w'ho«ar(^indisposed to a due i‘xertion of^heir 
higher parts, are driven to such pursuits as these 
fn^m the a'stlessness of the mind, and the Sensitive 
appetites being easily satisfied* is, in some sort, 
owing to the bounty of Providenee, •that’disdaiying 
a cheap and vulgar happiness tluw frame to litem- 
selves miaguiary goods, in wlucb| y^ere is ;ioi(lniig 
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can raise desire, but the difficulty of obtaining 
them. Thus hien become tlie contrivers of their 
own misery, as a punishment on themselves for 
departing fiom the measures of nature. Having 
by an habitual reflection on these truths made them 
familiar, the effect is, that I, among a n unber of 
persons who liave debauched their natural taste, 
see ♦aings in a peculiar light, which I have arrived 
at, not by any uncommon force of genius, or ac¬ 
quired knowledge, but only by unlearning the false 
no^^io’s ins tilled by custom and education. , 

7'he Various objects that coriuose the world were 
Ijy nature formed to delight our senses; and as it is 
tlv< alone that makes them desirable to an uncor¬ 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to possess 
them, when he possesseth those en,ioymenls which 
they are fitted by nature to yield. lienee it is. 
usual with 'ine to cciisider myself as having n na¬ 
tural property ill every object that adniinisteis plea¬ 
sure to me. When I am m the country all the fnv(‘ 
seats near the place of vny residence, and to whicli 
I have access, I regard as mine. I'hc same \ 
think of the groves and fields where I walk, and 
muse on th^ folly of the civil Ji^ddord in London, 
who has the fantastical plcasiue ofTlraining dry 
rent into his coffers, but is a stranger tc/ fresh air 
and rural enjoyments. By these princijiles I am 
possessed of half a dozen of the finest seats in 
England, which in the eye of the law belong to cer¬ 
tain ' >f my acquaintance, who being men of business 
choose to live near the court. 

In some great families, where I choose to pass 
jny time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with 
the^other donlestics; but in iny own thougJits, and 
natural judgment, I am master of the* house, and 
he w.ho goes by tPat nam& is my' steward, who eases 
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IDO of the oare of providing foV niysclf-tlie'convc^, 
nicncics and pleasiiros of life. ' 

I walk the streets, I use the foregoing na¬ 
tural jnax^m (viz. 'I'hut he is the true pbssesspr of 
a thing \Nho‘ cnjo\b it, and^ not he that o\vns it 
without tfle (^njoyjiient of it,) to cenvince myself 
that I have a j)ropcrty in the gay part of all tlu* 
gilt #haiiots fhat I nu et, which T regard as anf^ise- 
inonts (h'bigned to deliglit my eyes, apd the imagi¬ 
nation of those kiuil people who sit in them g^^ly 
alth'ccWonly to please nu\ have a rcal*/aiidiTlV3y ^ 
only an imaginary jxktu^e /rom theiv exleTior epi- 
belhshmeuls. I pon the same principle,.! havfi 
disrov{'rod that 1 am the natural proprieto# of44ilI 
the diam^^nd nrcklae('s, the crosses, stars, brocades, 
and enibroiderud clothes, ^fhich I see at a play or 
birth-mght, as giving more natural delimit to tlie 
specUTtor than to those that Jv’ear thejSi. *And I 
look on tluj beaus and ladi(*s as so many paroquets 
in*an aviary, or tulips in.M garden, desif^ned purely 
for my diverswni. A gallery^ of pictures, a cabinet, 
of lifira ry that I have free access to, i think my 
own. In a word, all that I desire Us t^ie use of 
things, let have the keepiifg of them. 

lU’ vvliuh maxim lam grown one of the richest 

men in Cin at Hritain^ with this differen’cc, that 

♦ 

I am not 41 i>r(‘y to my ovvn cares, or the env^’^of 

utliers. • 

'J'lie same principles I tind of great use in my 
private a*e(jnio%iy'. As I cannot go to the pn#e of 
history-uiintiiig, I Jiave piiiehased at easy rates 
several jc^itilully-designed pieces of landsltip and 
]ierspec'tive, which are much ■n5rf pleasing to a 
na t,uial t aste tliaii unknown faces op’ Dutch giyn- 
bols, though done by the^best masters; •my 
couches, beds and^fwindow-curtif ‘i* cWc 
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Stuff, whicii those of that nation work veiy fine, 
and with a delightful mixture of colours. There 
is no‘t a piece of china in iny house ; but I have 
glasses of»all sorts, and some tinged with the finest 
colours, which are nc',t the less pleasing because 
they are domestic, and cheaper than foreign toys. 

thing is ne/it, entire and ch^an, and fitted to 
tlie"taste of one who had rather be happy, 'than 
thouglit rich.', 

djiy numberless innocent and natn^al 
grritiiications occur to :ae, wliile 1 behold iliy fel¬ 
low-creatures labourin* i'^a*'toilsome and abturd 
pursuit "of trifles ; one, that he may be called by a 
pai ticuYar appellation; anotlier, that he may wear 
a particular ornament, ^which I regard a bit of 
ribband t^at has an agreeable ertVi.t on my sight, 
but is. s6 far from supplying the place of merit 
where it is not, tl at it serves only to make the 
want of it more conspicuous. Fair weather is the 
joy of my soul; about dOon I behold a blue sky 
with rapture, and receive great consolation ^ from 
the rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds of 
the morning and evening. Wher^I am lost among 
green trees, I do not envy a gfe,* with a great 

croud at his levee. And I often lay aside thoughts 
of going to an opera, that 1 may enjoy the silent 
pheasure of walking by moon-light, or viewing tlie 
stars sparkle in their azure ground ; which 1 look 
upon as part of my possessions, not without a se- 
cret*indignation at the tastelessncss'^f riiortal men, 
who, in their race through life, overlook the real 
enjoyments of it. ^ 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the^most lively and transporting touches, 
I take to be the : ensj that we in the eye of in- 
fnitc Wisdom/ • ?*ower, and Goodness, that will 
* 
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crown our virtuous endeavours »here, with happi¬ 
ness hcreafte'r, large as our desires, nnd lasting as 
our inimoVtal souls. This is a perpetual sprii^g of 
gladness the miml. This lessens our'calamities, 
and doubles -our joys. Without this tlie highest 
state of life is insipid, and wuth it Uic lowest is a 
paradise. ‘What unnatural wretches then are those? 
who«can be So stupid as to imTi^ine a mcri^ in 
endeavouring to rob virtue of her support, and a 
mjyi of his present gis w'cll as future iuiss ? lint I 
lia^ fjirqucntly taken occasion to ahini^dve^i. •cjq 
that species of niorta^s,^ jo J propose to rq^cat my 
animadversions on them, Till I sec some sypiptoiii^ 
of amendment. 


N®50. fRIDAY, M4Y8, 1713, 



0 ru5! ^quanJo ego te aspiciam — 

HOK^ 2 Sat..vi. 60. 
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The perplexities and diversions, recounted in^tlie 
following*l(’tter, are represented wdth some pleTi-# 
santry; I ^lall therefore make this epistle.the en^ 
tertainmenf of the day. 


‘ TO NESWR IRONSIDE, ESQ^ 

^ SIR, 

‘ The time of going into the country 
drawing near, f am extremcl'^ enlivened withjlie 

agreeable mcmorialVf cveyy thiugtl^at contributed 
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.to my happiness when I was lust there* In the re- 
c‘,ouiiting of wliifh, 1 sliall not d.well so nnirli upon 
the verclur (3 of th(' fields, the shade of wpods, tlic 
trilling ofyivulcts, or melody ot birds, as /ipoii some 
particular satisfaetionji, which, though not niendy 
rural, must nitturally create a desire ofsVciug that 
^lace, where only I have met with tluan. As to my 
pasifagc I shall ipake no other iiK'nlioii, tlnin uf the 
pompous plc'isure of being whirh'd along with six 
Jicjjbcs, the easy grmideur of loHing in an liandsc^me 
rhafiol, tne reciprocal ^itisfaetion the inh;doil;\nts , 
of all Vowns .and villeg'*it,re«‘i\ed from, «»ntii re¬ 
turned-to, passcngC3rs of such disliin.(iun. The 
g^AtleUiaifs seat (with whom, among others, I had 
the honour to go do\vn)^is the reinams of;'n ancient 
castle wliieh has sufl’ered very muoh fur thc‘ loyalty 
of its ^inhabitants. I’be ruins of the stiveral turrets 
and stron'g holds, ^ave my imagination more* j)lea- 
santexerei.se than the most magniiicent sti iicturi* 
CO uld, as i look upon tlve^honouiable wounds of a 
<lcfaccd soldic'r with nVore veneralioiothtin the most 
exact proportion of a beautiful woman. As this 
desolatio^ji rdiicwed in nu' a gtaicral remembrance 
of the ealalnilics of tlie Lite f I began to 

grow desirous to know the lustory of the }jartit ular 
bdcnc of action in this jilace of my iibode. I laae 
imiLt beseech vyu not to tliink im; tedioKs in niiai- 
tioniiig a certain barber, who for liis genmal know¬ 
ledge of things and persons, may he Imd in <apial 
c stilnation with any of that order r.*nu>ng the Ro¬ 
mans. This person was alloyed to be the best 
historian upon the spot; and the scqiuV of my tale 
will fliscover, t>!iat‘I did nqt choose him so much 
fo^ the soft touch of his hand, • as his abilities to .en¬ 
tertain me within t^xount of the Leaguer Time, as 
he .calls it; xicst authentic relations of which. 
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through all parts of thr town, am fiTiivrcl from 
this })rr^()n. 1 f^iijul him, indeed,**( \tirnaly lo' 

qiiaomu?;, hut withal a man (;f as much \eracny as 
an impct’ioiis speakt'r could he. 'I'lic' Tiyst tiiun he 
came to shaVe mo, before l^e applied his weapon 
to iny off in,, he i^ave a flourisli wiOi it, very like 
tho saliitalioii the pri/c-iighters jiive the eonyiany 
witlf tl liars, *w'hif li made* mo aj^)rolv‘nd incfsion 
would as co'rtainly c/isuo. 'I'hi* (O'^iLerUy of this 
ojjcrturo consists i«^^la\ing the ra/cy, wjthTa fjni-r 
ble w#isl, iiuiility necT th% uo.‘-e wilhoift t^ifel^ii^ 
it > eoiiMucing hniMtioi^c'fc^ of the dangerous eon- 
sequeiiGC' of such ai^ umu cessary agilUv, wRli mucli 


persuasion I sujqiressed it. During the pft'usVc oi 
iii’^ fai e tie gives me sueh^aeeounts of the taniilioa 
in the neiglihiwrlymd, as tradition ami his own 
ohsi rvatioii lia\e furnished him with. AVIy'nevei 
tia jH'coipitation of his aeeouii{ makes hmi blundei, 
his cruel right-hand corresponds, and tlic ra/oi 
ffiseovers on my fae(', id? what part of4t ho was in 
the* y(?aee.ib]«^, and at what|)art in the bloody inci¬ 
dents (jf his iiariative. Hut I had long before 
learned to eAjiose my pcu soii to any^hlli'^ulties that 
might lend, ^o .uko^i^iprovenient of ni}^ mind. Hit 
bv' ath, found, wak \erv pestilential, and bein', 
'ibliged to.utter a grc'jit deal of it, for the carr>an<. 
on ins narrations, I besou'dit him, before* he Tarnc 
into my room, to go into the kiteheu an^l mollit^ 


it with a bn akhist. ^Vllen he had taken off 
bc'ard, wirti fiart of 1113' face, and dressed 1113 
wounds in the ci\f)aeit3^ of a baifier-surgeon, w( 
traversctWJie outworks alioul the castle, wlvcro I re¬ 
ceived particular infocmaLiiui ♦ii what filaeeySiy o 
note among the besiegers, or Hie besTc'gcil, it ci^ivec 
any wound, and l^was carric^l aVways to the ^01*3 
spot wliere the fac*t was done, I|(4ft'soe\er .cUiuger 
To\.. X \ I A a 
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ous (scaling part of the walls, or stunibling over 
loobo stones)* my approach to such a'place might 
bo; it being conecivod impossible to arrive at a 
true knowledge^ oi those matters without this hazard¬ 
ous explanation upon them ; insomuch that I re- 
cciverl mure oontiisicrns from these speculations, 
than I probably could have dont‘, had I been the 
most bold advenVurer at the deino'lition ofrthis 
4 *astlc. 1 hisj as all other infornuitions, the barber 
so nlengthened and husbandeci with digressions, 
th^L*),ie had always sonijdhing new to ofler,^^\vibely 
<*oncluduig that wlu'n ^hot^iad<.hnished the part of 
jai histo.rian, I should have no occasion/or him a$ 
a U.*rbov. 

‘ Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of 
building, I thought it J)crfectly rti^'Cmbfed any of 
those casti(‘&, which in my infancy I had met with 
in ronianoos, whereccveral unfortunate knights and 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irre¬ 
coverably, until ^ the Kni^jbt of the burning pestlf / 
or any other of equi*l hardiness, sliould deliver 
tluiim from a long captivity. '1 here is a park ad¬ 
joining, pleasji,nt beyond the most poetical descrip¬ 
tion, one'^pi.rt of which is piw tie^jlarly private by 
being inaccessibh^ to thosii that^have not great re¬ 
solution. "I'his 1 have made', sacred to love and 
pqetry, and after having regularly invoked the 
goddess 1 adore, I here compose a tender couplet 
or two, which, when 1 come homo, Iventure to 
siparticular friends, who lovc^i me so well as 
to conceal my follies. After mv poetry sinks upon 
me, I relieve the labour of my brain by a little 
4 naiiubcript with inj' penknife; while, with llo- 
irhester, 

* Here on 3>bee«^, like amorous sot, 

1 someUicliic^arve a crue-loYe''s knot; 
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ThcM a tall oak her name does bear. 
In a large spreading character.’ 


* I confess once whilst I was engraving oiif of 
jny most curious conceits upon a delicpj.c smooth 
bark, ipy feet, in the tree vjnch I had gained with 
much skifl^ deserted me ; and the lover, with much 
jimazement, came plump into tl^ river: I di<J not 
rcc<^cr the true spirit of amour ui^dcr avv'eck,*and 


not without applying myself to som^«of the softest 
pjKsagcs 111 Cassanfhy, and Cleopatnv 

^ '^ese are the pleasui I meet withoijt 'd^oTs; 
those within are as l^Alo/. bad tlifc happiness to 
lie in a room that h-gd a large hole optming^fron^ it, 
which, by uiujuestioiiable tradition, had bSeii^ior- 
mtirly coiUiiiued to an abjjiey two miles from the 
castle, for a cf^mijiunication betwixt tjic austere 


creatyres of that place, with others not^alt<^ether 
90 contemplative. And the Seeper’s brother as* 
syres me, that when ho formerly lay in this room, 
he had seen some' of tlj^ spirits of th^ departed 
brotj^erhood,* enter from the hole into this cham* 
her, where tlioy continued with the^tmost civility 
to flesh and blood, until they were op]?ressed by 
the morning a::5 do not receive *liis account 
with a vety serious and believing countenance, he 
ventures to laugh at ftie.. as a most ridiculous m* 
fidel. Tlie most unaccoimtable pleasure I tatie*ig 
with a finl? white young owl, which strayed one 
night in'at*my window, and which I was resolved 
to make a*prffeoner, but withal to give all tl^ in¬ 
dulgence that its confinement could possibly admit 
of. I solfar insinuated myself ipto his favour, by 
presents of fresh provisions, tfiat \te could be vi'ry 
good coiripajny •togetlier. There is so*mething iiii^he 
eye of that creatuie, of §uch* imfi ry lustre, solne- 
’ thing of such human cunning iii%thc turn of l^is 

A a 2 
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visagr, iha^ I foiincl vast delight in the survey of it. 
One objectioirindeed I at lirst saw, that this bird 
being tlie bird of Pallas, the choice of this favourite 
might alibrd curious matter of raillery p)'lh(i in¬ 
genious, especially when it shall be kiiown, tliat [ 
am as much dtdighted with a cat as ev(n' ^?i(^ntai^ne 
\i'as. ihit notwitlistandini^ this, I am so far from 
bcin/; .ashamed of this pai lieular hu?nour, lliU 1 
esteem myself \ei v liappy in liaMug mv odd lastij 
of '^.'lea.5nr(* providl'd for, upon siieli reasonal,de 
ter/n3r Wliat hi'ighti'iie^d all ilie pleasuri’s / liitve 
spoke otV was ^he agree;;bb^lree.dum with which the 
gjenllemcn of (he house entertained us;/wery one 
of entmo into, or left the coiujiany, as be thought 
fit; dined in liis clianiber or the parl(>i^% as a tit 
of spleen or study directed him; lOay, sometimes 
every maif’iode or w’alked a dilicrciit so that 

we nevi'r ^\v*ere togfthiT, but when wi* wen? per¬ 
fectly pleased with ourseKcs, and each other. 

1 am, Sir, s 

}OuV most obedien^ 
humble ser\iint, 

11. B.' ^ 

P. S. I had just given my onicrs for th(i press, 
wlaiii friend INlrs. Biekncll made me a visit, 
Slie came to desire 1 would shew her the wardnjhe 
oT the Lizards, (where tlic various Inibits of the 
ancestors of that illustrious family are pn-^'orvc'd) in 
order to furnish her with a jjroj)er dn\ss for the 
Wife of Bath. Upon sight of /la: little ruil’s, she 
snatched one of them from the pin, ciapUit Hroniid 
her neck, and tunnn'g briskly towards nu', repeated 
a speech out of her part in the comedy of that 

* 'j’erhaps lhfha»d‘Bityjersta,fF, a signature of iStcclc, partly* 
real and partly fiftKv.'V S, 
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name. If‘the rest of flie actors cnh'jr iifto their 
aeveral parts with tlic same spirit,••the Iminoroils 
charactets of tliis'play cannot but appear excellent 
on the theatre : for very good judges hifve infonnecl 
me, that^the author has drawn them Vith great 
propriety and an exact obstVvation.of tlie manners. 

' * Nestou Ironside. 


N® 51. SATUlimY, MAY 9, f713- 


« 


— . ■ Ret anii<f%i/r laudiz et art’s 

IngrcdiQr^ sanet ji auiui rcchtden 

\ IllG, Geor^. i*K 17 ^ 

Of arts disclos’d in ancient days, T sing, 

Aiid venture to iinlocl^lie jacred spiiiig. 

It is probable the first poets \vcr\ found at the 
altar, that they tnii^loyed their talentfj ih adorning 
and i^iiinalnig tffe Vf rship ot their gods ; the spirit 
ol» poetry and religion reciprocally warpied eiieh 
other, dcvTition inspired poetry, and poetry exalted 
dtfvotion*; the most sublime capacities were put t4> 
the most noble use; purity of will, and fineness of 
undcrstancjin^ were not such strangers as they have 
been in latter ag(^s, but were most frequently lodged 
in the same breast* and went, as it were, .hand in 
hand to me glory of the worJdV great Ruler, and 
the benefit of mankhid. To reclaim our modern 
po*etry, and turn it into its due and priniitue ettan- 
iiel, is an endeavoltr altogether worthy a far greater 
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rharacter tlian the XJuarcliati of a private family. 
Kingdoms nug^:t be the better for the conv('r&iun of 
the npises from sc'nsiuility lo natural relii^aon, and 
priiiec's on tlieir thrones might be obliged ajiid pro¬ 
tected by its power. 

Were it modest, I should profess iTiysiV,r a great 
aJmiriu’ of poesy, but that profession is in ellect 
telling tlic Morld duit 1 ha\e a t(’nder ^jind 

generous, a heart that can swt'll with lliejoys, or 
b(* depressed v itli llie misfortunes ol' r)thers, nay 
,niOir fivee of imaginarv iieixoiC'; a lieait l;ug(^ 

4 j t 0^1 I r) 

enough receive tin? g;'eal(;sl ideas nature < an 
sugiiest, anti dt'licale enoTigh lo relish i!if* most 
beajtifid ; it is dt'siring mankit»d to lu hevt* that I 
am capable of eiiUu'ing into all llioye subtle graces, 
and all that di\mc elogancig the ( iijoynient of 
which is to be feltonl\, and not e\pn"‘^ed. 

All iviiUi.s ol poesy are amiable ; ijnt s.naed .ptiesy 
shoiihl be our most especial delight. Other puttiy 
leads \i^ thro’ lioweiy meadows or In .uiUliil ga - 
dens, itfieshes us with cooling hi(M'/esor delicious 
truit‘^, sooths us with tin: muiinui of VNateis o the 
melody of binV , or (dse convex s us to the court or 
camp; dii/zk^s our iniagliuitivn with ennMis and 
sceptres, embattled liost^>, oj'/ii(^6es sliming m 
burnished steel : but sacred numbms serai, to admit 
iis^ieto a soh nin and rnagniticent temjjle, they en- 
r^ircle us with every thing that is lioly and <li\iiic, 
they superadd an agieeable awe and rcxma iua; to 
all tl^ ose pleasing emotions we feel Irom,other lti>s, 
mi awe and reveicnce tliat exalts, while it chastna s : 
its sw(,‘ct autliority re‘-traiiis raifh undue liberty of 
thought, word and aption ; it makes us‘think bet¬ 
ter and more-nobly of ouiselyrs, fioiu a consci- 
ouS/,iess of the great presence we arc iii; wheie 
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saints surround us, and angels are our fcllow- 
worsliippers; 

• O let me glory, glory in my tlioice: 

Whon' should I sing, but him who giive me voice! 

This t nenre shall last, when Homer's shall decay, 
Whc^aris, aims, kings and f.ingdoms, melt away. 

And can it*. Powers iminoital, can it be. 

That tins higli piovince was reserved forme? 

Whate'erfhe ru 'v, iIh lash adventure cost. 

In wide eternity ( date be lo'^t. 
i dare launch out, and slicw the ’'liiscsimorc 
'lhan e’er the leauT|d sisters saw heloie.« 

n.irro\^ limits they wer<?»wc>nt to sing, 

To teach the swaim ni c the k'hji: 

I gia^j^thc whole, no nioie to parts confiii’J, 

I litt iny voice, nnS sing to human-kind ; 

J sing to men and angels j anqtls join 

(Whi’^sucli the theme} ih^ir sacred hymns wnli mine ' 


Blit licsidcs tTic* ori atrr plrtisnrc w riich wo rr 
ceiM^ iVoin s;lorc(i•]:oc'‘^, it Jits iinolliT r \abt tid- 
vuntnoo uboNo all other; xvlun it hub pluotcl us in 
fliut iiuagiiuiry temple w hicli I jusV uow spoke) 
inethinks iht' miehlv waiiii:? ot’ the pluo(‘ cov<*rs 
villa ;iu invisible huiul, iiiul secures us lu the enjoy^ 
iiieiils we possess. AVe luul a kiialxif rtjfiigc iii our 
plr a^-ure, and gur Hliversion beeoint.^ our safet\. 
Why then should iiot every heart that is addicted 
to the INluses, cry out lu the holy wanfith of'*tIie 
best post th'at cmt livech ‘ I will magnify Uitcf O 
Lord, niy king, and I will praise thy name lor eyor 
and ever.* 

'I'liat giva^r heiiefit ma;v reaped from faered 
poesy than jrom ^ny other, is indisputable; but is 
it eajiaht-’ of}U*lding such extiuisite delight? Has 
it a title only to tlie i^egard of^UicIserioiis and aged ? 
Isj it only to be read on .Sundays, uhd to be l^und 

* Dr. Youij^'s LastT)ay, Book 7, &C. 
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in black ? Qr does ii put in for the goocl esteem of 
•the gay, the fortunate, the young ? Can it rival a 
ball or a theatn?, or give pleasure to thos^; who an* 
conversant with beauty, and have their pakites set 
high with all the delicacies and poignancy of human 
wit ? 

»»l’hat poetry gives us the greatest pleasure which 

aflfecfs.us most, and that afl'ects us in ).st, whig^h is 

on a subject in Nsliich we have the deepest con- 

for tliis 'veason it is a rule in epic pot'lry, 

>thai' the tale should be taken from tin; hi^tnrv^of 

that country to wliich Jt wiitlen, or at farthest 

from their distant ancestors, 'i’hus llonu'r sung 
• 1 - * 

AcliMesito the descendants of yvchilles: and \hrgir 
to Augustus that hero’s voyage, 




* ■ ■■ ■ I ‘ Genus unJt Ldt.nun 

Albi.miju^ffatrcSf altte moeriij Rcwu\* A'n. 

‘ From whence the race of Alban falhcis come, 

And «.he long gloiies of maji^ta Komc.’ JJKYDPy. - 

• • 

Had they changed subjects, they had ccrLiinly been 
worse poets uU Greece and Home, wliatevta* they 
iiad been CbUiemed by llie ust mankind; and in 
what subj(;cts have we the great/rst^:(>n(aTn, but in 
tho.'>c at <^he very thought of \\liieh ‘ d ins woiid 
gnnvtt less and less, and all its glories fadi; away ?’ 

"’All other poesy must be dropt at tlio gate of 
death, tins alone can enter witli us into immor¬ 
tality^; it will admit of an improvement, only, not 
(strictly speaking) an entire alteration, froih the 
con verso of cherubim and sera|Miiin. It shall not 
be forgotten, wdivirtlje sun and moon are remem¬ 
bered no more*; it shall never* die, but (if I may so 
exp^’ss myself) bt; the measure of oternky, and the 
laudable auibitipn of heaven. 
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llow thnvcan any other poesy come \i\ competi^ 
lion will)*It ? 

* lX\x atever great or dreadful Has Seen doic, 

'\Vith%n the view ot conscious stal^ or iun, 

!:> far bcneatli my daiuig! l*look down 
On .^1 tlie splendors ot the liiitish cjt>wn; 

This globe is for my verse a narrow bound : 

Attend all ye glorious world* around; 

Oh all ye spirits, howsoe’er disjoined, 

Of every vaiuuis order, place and kind* 

Hear and assist 4 tecble inoital’s lays: 

’Tis youj Kternalfimg I stove to prai^o.* 

nx' vtTscs, aii®l thojt^ *^010(1 tibovo, are taken 
ont ol a nitiiiuscript 4 ) 0 (An on the Last Day^', whicU 
will •rliortly appear in public. 

ra THE GfiAiiniAN. 

‘ Sill, 

* AViikn you sjTcak of the good winch w'ouhi 
arise lioiii the labours of ingenious nieii,^if they 
c:oiild be prevailed iijityn to turn tlu^r thoughts 
uj)oij the snhhiiKi subjects *uf leligion, it shoidd, 
methink*-, be an attractive to tlum^ if you would* 
p|ea‘=^(' to lay bid'ore them, that uolde ide#s aggrau' 
liise the soul ofiib^iVho writes with a*true taste of 
vijtuc. I was just how reading David’s lamenta¬ 
tion i)\er Saul and JortatJian, and that divine jiicce 
was pecifliarly pleasing to me, in that there 
such an ('^(luisile soriow expressed in it, without 
till' l(‘ast a^l usion to the diilieulties from wdienee 
David w as* eArieat(‘d by the fall of those igreat 
iiKui in his way to#empire, Wlnm he receives the 
tidin^js oi*Saurs death, his geiuTous mind lias in it 
no reileetion uium tli^? merit*0! llie unhappy man 
who was taken out Of his way, butVhat raistifchia 
sorrow^ instead ofigi\ingJiiin*coii«>olation. 

•r 

* By Dr. Edward Young> first ^tifcted ia 1711 . 
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The beaijfy of Israel is slam upon thy high 

places how die ihc mighty falLii ’ , 

Tell not Ill Oath, publish it not m the 
streets of ,Askcloii Lest the flaughtcrs tl tin Phi¬ 
listines rejoice, lc‘>t th^ daughteis ot the piicirciMii- 
cised triumph. 

‘^jYe mountain^ ofGilboa, h t th( r( be no eUw^ 
neitiiei let there be ram upon you, nor fieh'a of 
otterings Foe^, theie tin shield ot tlie mighty is 
\ilciy ea«t a^VlyJ the sliicld of haul as though die 
had not been anointed nth oil. 

Saul and Jouathdil w^^re lovely and pleasaiiL in 
the^r livcb, and in their dc aths ^lu y \\( le not divid¬ 
ed they were swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions. 

Ye d-^ughters of Israi 1, w^ep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scailet, with othei delights, v\ho put 
on ornaiiK nts ol go.d upon your appaiel."' 

Hq,w beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
parts of Saul's charactei, represented by a man 
whom that very Saul pursued to death ^ But jvhen 
the eomos to mQ.ition Jonathan, the sublimity ceases, 
and not sble to mention his gene roiis tncndship, 
and the most noble instances evffr ^ivc n b} man, he 
sinks into a fondness that will not admit; of high 
language or allusions to the greater eireumstanccs 
qI tlicir life, and turns only upon then familiar 
converse. 

“ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
tlian \ very pleasant hast thou been unto me , thy 
love to, me was wonderful, pissing the love of 
women.'' , 

^ In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur, 
maj»esty, and worldly power, Were despicable con¬ 
siderations, when he east his eyr upon the merit of 
him who was suddenly snatched fiom them: 
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And when ho began to think of the great friendship^ 
of Jonathan,‘his panegyric is uttered T^nly in broken* 
exclamatihns, and tender expressions of how ipuch 
they botii .loved, not how much Jonathati descrvlid. 
Pray p'Jirdon this, which was to hint only that 
the virtiief .not the elegance fine writing, is the 
thing princrpally to be considered by a Guardian.* 

I am. Sir, 

your humble servant, 

C. 
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toto solus in orhe 


Casnr liber erit 


LUCAN. 


Caesar alone, of all mankind, is fr 



!• SHALL not asstimo^to myself the mowt of every 
thing in these pKipcA.* Wlicresocver in reading or 
coiuersatibn, 1 observe any thing that ij# curioii.s 
and uncoqnncm, useful or entertaining, I resolvD k> 
give it to Uic public. The greatest part of thi^ 
very papQr an extract from a French manuscript, 
w'hicii ,was 4eu^ me by niy good friend Mr. Qiar- 
well lie tells n'je he has had it about these 
twenty yciUj^s in his possession : and he seeing to me 
to have taken from it very many oP the maxims ho 
has jpursued in the lucw settlement, l»have herq^o- 


% 


♦ * * 

Edward Colston^ Esq. of Kristol, ]M. ^^for that city.. 
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fore spoken of upon liis LukS. He has ^ivcii me 
^ull 1i1j( ity to’rti ik( wli it use of it I sh'ill think fit; 
eitJie;’to publish it ciitiit, or to itliil it out by 
pclin’y^vortiI->. I hd\c detci iiiiiu d to iLt.id it, and 
loi that end 1 ha\e traii'ilaled di\(ib pass icn- 
derinjj tiu ^^Oldb /lift, sous, and inanv olhtis of 
kTioun si<rniti( alion in 1 laiui, into then Kjuivalein, 
s( ns th it 1 in tin belie i be iineit stood b\ my 
I n^bsli le ade. IS 1 lie book (onlim several me- 
mo sriiuiiiiiij; nienisiLUi Colbeit, whe) h ul the' 
hei'^o .1 to be stcietaiy^ot st i ^ to his ine^st, ch.is- 
tlan ni iif'st’^, anei supe i ii t« lul nit e)i e hie t due * tor 
ot the I'ts ind in imil i(.tni e s ul his kin^ejejiii. Hie 
pas!,. i;l toi to-eki) is asie)jlu^^s. 

‘ It hip])ened tliat the kin^ w is one d e'^ 
jircssiug Ills uoiulcr tei this ministf y ^tli it the L iiited 
PioMiRes khoiilel iii\e Imn nrhlh tienil h, th it se> 
«icat €i moil lie h a^ lie was si ould iieit be ajle to 
ufkue so sin ill i stile , with half tin powti ot his 
whole tloiniinons 'lo winch nionsie ni C'olbtit is 
^aid to h i\cMii lele the^ ollowin^ inswi i 

“ Sii, I jntsnme ujiun ^oui n rliil^cnLe to «pea’c 
what I have tl^oLUfht upon this subject, with that 
freedom wh ch bee units a jaithiul seivant, and one' 
who has notliin^ moic at lie ii\^!h in }ejui majesty'& 
^loiy, a^ I the piospeiity e>l youi whoie ptoiJlc. 
\ 3Ui tciiitoiies aie \astl\ i^itaUi than the United 
AtUicrlands, bat, sii, it is not land that liw,hts 
against land, but the stienti;th and iie^hts of our 
natic^'i, afTiinst the stienj^th and luL s eit another. 
1 should have said only lu lies, since it is money 
that fetds and elothts the soidiei, turm‘»hes the 
miga/mc, provides ;he tiain ot aitilleiy, and an-' 
hweis the chatge of all other imlitaiy pitparatioiis. 
Nexv the lie lies ol jiiinre, or stiU, are just so 
iiiucii as tluyie^aii levy “upon Iheir subjects, still 
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Icuvilig them sufTicirnt for thoir subsistence. If 
this shall not ho.loft, they will (Tescrt to othe\ 
<‘ountncs for better iisiu^e ; and I am sorrv k) sav 
it, that too many ot your majesty s sj.ihjects are 
already amc/ng your neighbours, in the condition 
of footiTiPH cyid valets for their daity bread ; many 
of your artisans too are fled from the severity of 
yoi*- c ollectfirs, they are at thisxi^iie improving the 
nuinufaetup's of your enemies, l^i^ince has lost 
tl^e benefit of the^ hands for ever, and yPmr^ma- 
jeSty^dl hopi's of atw future excises b/ theilf «on- 
biniiption. For tke exIraMrdinary• sunih of one 
year, yon.have parted with an inheritance:!. 1 am 
never able', without the utmost indignifticJti, to 


think of f^iat minister, who liad the confidence to 
tell your fathi«^ his subjects were biit^to© happy, 
that tliey*\vero lAl yet reduced to cat grasj : as if. 
stai\Tlig his peoplcf were the cjily way ft) free him¬ 


self from tluur 
&^ar\c in France, 


sc'ditions. But people will not 
as long as bread is bt! had in 


aiiv other (.(^nitiy. How r#uch more worthy of a 


priiftc was that b aying of your gra^idtather of glo^ 
rious memory that he hoped ter see^ that day, 
•when eveuy housekeeper in his doininic^is slu^uld be 
able to allow' Jiis Amily a capon for their Sunday’s • 
supper? *I^lay down this therefore as my^rst pTm- 
nplc*, tlyit your taxes upem your subjects •nmst 
leave thcMi sufficient for their subsistence^ at least* 


as com^orJLable a subsistence as they will find 


among yofir #pighhours. 

“ Upon this principle I sliall bt- able to mako 
some co^iparisoii betwee n the revenues of your 
majesty, and those yf the iiliiTe5-general. Your 
tetritones are near thirty times us groat, ^’our 
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people more than fowr times as many, yet your re- 
Vmuos aie not’Cliirty, no, nor four times as great, 
nor indeed as great again, as those of thi Ijnited 
Neth'erlands.® 

“ In what one article arc you able to laise twice 
as much from your subjects as the state ^ can do 
froin theirs ? Can ^ou take twice as much from the 
rents the lands aiM houses ? What ai'n; the }Civ» ly 
rents of your whole kingdom? and how much of 
these- wiil youri majesty be able to take without 
xuimh^ the landed inteiest > \ c/u have, sii, ahyue a 
hundred iiiillions of acj:fS 4 dnd ;iot above tlmtc^n 
millions of subjects—eight acics to < very subject; 
how ^inconsiderable must be tiie v due of land, 
where so many acres aie to provide loi a single 
person ^ where a single p&rson is th^, whuTc maiket 
lor the product of so much land ^ ^Viicl what soit of 
customers youi ^ibjrcts to *htbe lands? <^hat 
clothes IS it that they wear ? what piovisions do 
they corisunie ^ Black bicvid, onions, and otlu j 
roots, aic the usual diet ol the gtncralitj ol vcjur 
people; their common dunk the puic element, 
they arc dressed in canvass and wooden shoe*’, I 
mean such of them as aie not bare-foot, and hall- 
naked. How very mean must ^e the eight acres 
wliieh willc«,fford no better subsistence to ^a single 
person! Yet so many of your people live m this 
despicable mannei, that four pounds will be easily 
believed to exceed the annual cxpences ot eveiy 
one of them at a medium. And how; litde of this 
expenc^ will be* coming to the land-owner lui his 
rent ? drj which is the same thing, foi the mere 
product of his Unci > Of every thing that is con¬ 
sumed, the greatest part of the value is the pripe 
if labour that is bestowed upon it; and it is not a 
Ver^ small part their price that is paid to your 
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majesty in,your excises. OfHheYout pounds ex- 
pcnce qf every subject, it can hardly be thou^lrf 
that ni(,)re tlian four and twenty shillings ane paid 
for Ilie * 4 pcre product of the land. Vjien if *there 
arc eigh^ acres to every sui)ject, and every subjecU 
for his cOni»umption pays no more than four and 
twenty shillings to th^ land,^three shillings St a 
mftlium riftist be the full yearly value ot#every 
acre in your kingdom. Your lands ^separated from 
tfie buildings, cawnot be valued hi^ier. 

‘"^And Vv'hat then shtrfl be thought* thwyearly 
VtTlue of the houSes, o#, '*4iich is •the same thing, 
of the lodgings of your thirteen millicxis of sub¬ 
jects ? What numbers of tliese are begging ^their 
bread thiciughout your lungdom ? If your majesty 
wc 2 ‘c to walkS^qgnito through the vgry streets of 
you]^ capital, and would give a fartliing Jo every 
b«"ggar that asks ^ou alms iS a walk^f one hour, 
^^ou would liave nothing left of a pistole. How 
miserable must be th^lodgings of thase wretches! 
evjn those that will not your charity', are hud- 

*dled together, four or five fam^ies in a hou§f. 
Such is the lodging in yourjcapital. 'Ji|iat of your 
* other towns is« yettof less value ; bift nothing can 
be morg ruinous than the cottages in the villages* 
Six shillings for the4odging of every diie of ^our. 
thirte?eit mfllions of subjects, at a medium* iTuist» 
needs bfi the full yearly value of all the houses. 
So Ih^tt ?it four shillings for every acre, and six 
elnlhngs Tor^he lodging of every subject, t®e rents 
of your whole kingdom will be less than twenty 
million#} and yet a great deal jiiore than they were 
ever yet found tobc^ by the#mosl exact survey^ that 
Iras been t^ikon. 

‘‘ The next question.then is,4iowinuch ofrihefp 
rents your majesty will think fitf%*take to.your own* 

^ b 2 
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? Six of»lhc* twf'rity millions arc in tlie hands of 
'*pie clergy; ancl little enough for the support of 
‘ three rluiiulrcd tlioiisand ecclesiastics, with ull tlieir 
nec(*ssary attendants; it is no nion; thnii twenty 
pounds a year for every one of tlie mastcu s. Those, 
sir, are your best guards; they k(iep vonsubjects 
lo^al in tli(‘ midst of all their inisery. Your ina- 
jestVfiWjll not tlijn'K it your interest tO takt^‘‘Luy 
tliniff fnnn the church. Trom that which remains 
in tkv liLiids o'/your lay subjt‘ct?i will you b(j able 
VO tiikfmore than five mdlions to your owiruse? 
This is more than seven vlii^lmi^s nn the pound ; «\*iid 
then, aft^r lleceb‘^ary reparations, togellier with 
losses* by* the failing of tenants, how very little will 
be left to the owners! 'riieso are gentlejiK’ii, who 
have noN/^r be('n bred eitlier to tr^bj or manufac- ' 
.tiires, Uiey have no otlier way dt living * than by 
their rents'; and \vlia*n these shidl be taken*froni 
tlieni, they must fly to your armies, us to an hos¬ 
pital, for th«ir daily bread,o 

Now, sir, your jntvjesty will give me leave to 
examine what ap the rents of the United NetYier- 
lands, and how great a part of these their governors 
may take to themselves, without oppression of the' 
-owners. There are in thobo pi’bvinces three nnl- 
liorft of aiVres, and as many liiillions of subji'cts, a 
subject for every acre. Why sliould hot then the 
'single acre there be as valuable as the eight acres in 
Trance^ since it is to provide for as many moutlis ? 
(Jr if part of tlie provisions of tbe people arc 
fetched in by their trade from ^he sea or foreign 
coiintriefi, they will end at last in the imiui^ivenicnt 
of their lands. 1 have often hetlrd, and am ready 
Jo b|iJ[ievT, tiuit''thirty shillings, -one ,with another, 
lets than the yt^arly®value of c^very acre in thote, 
pfovinctis. 
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“ And how much less than this \vill-be the yearly 
value of lodging, for every one of* their subjecft^ 
I’hcre ^rc no beggars in their streets, scarce a singm 
one in a wliole province* Their faihilies in'great 
towns are ’lodged in palaces, in comparison witl\ 
those oi* lh\ris. Even the houses* in their villages 
arc more costly than ^in many of your cities.^ If 
suili is th(f\aluc of their thrtfe^ millions of I acres, 
and of lodging for as many iiiilliohs^of subjects, the 
yearly rents of Ignds and houses JIre nine millions 
ift tlif)so pr-ovinces. 

“ I'hen how mwcli of t)*^s may ,tlic States take 
witliout gruining the land-owncrb, for Ijie defcm e 
of their people ? Their lands there, by tiieTAsUmi 
of descending in equal shares Ur all the chihben, , 
are distributedvjjito so many hands, tliat/ew or no 
pt*r.sons 'arc subsisted by their rents; land-owners, 
as N'^ll as others,^re chicily,Subsisted?>y trade and 
manufactures; and they can tlierefore with as 
much ease part with l>alf of their w^iole* rents, as 
your majesty's subjects cai#a quarter. 'I he States- 
gefieral may as well take four myiions and a half 
from tlnnr rents, as your majesty can live from 
those of your ^ubjocts. 

“ It remains iiBw only to compare the excises oS 
toth countries. And what excises can y€»ur imgesly , 
hope ta receive by the‘. consumption of the half- 
starved, •and half-naked beggars in your streets? 
H (nv great a part of the price of all that or 

druyk, cfr q^nsumed by those wretched cr^lures.!. 
How great a pyt of the price of canvas cloth 
and w^den shoes, that are every wRere worn 
throughout the couptry ! Hew ^eat a part of the 
jvice of their water, or their black' bread* and 
onions, the general diet of*yo\v people , 

luaicsty were to. receive' the wh^ price, of thorn* 

^ ^ I- o 
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tilings, your* exchecjiier would hardly run over. 

so much ttte greatest part of your sul^jrcts live 
^in this,despicable inamu'r, that the annual expence 
of every one* at a medium, can be no more.'than I 
.Jiave mentioned. One would almost tiiink they 
starve themselves to defraud your majesty of your 
revenues. It is impossible ^to conceive' that more 
than ’iU eighth pipt can be excised fi^jm tlie ffx- 
penccs of \our subjects, who live so verypoorlv, 
and U'len^ for th'.rteen millions of people, your whole 
tevc/>iq'id)y ('xeises will i^iniomu to no more^.tliaii 
SIX miUioi'i^ iind a half,^^ «. r 

“ And much less than this &un|^ will tlie 

Stato*>*be^ able to levy by the same tax ujion tluur 
subjects ? There arc no beggars in that cuuntrv. 
The people of their greAt towns ]j;Vje at a vastly 
4ifredtei\charge than youis. A'n^i even tliose in 
their villagf s are bet;,er ted aiai clotlied, thafr the 
people of your towns. At a medium, every one ol 
their subjeef^s live at twice the cost of those Oi' 
Frauee. Trade and manufactures are the thinoa 
that furnish tluijm with money for this expeiice. 
IhereforC if thrice as n^uch shall be excised from 
the expence of the Hollanders^ ye^ still they will* 
have more left than the subjet 11 of your majesty, 
ihofcgli yov- should take nothjpg at all from them, 

I mu»t believe therefore that it will be aseasy to 
heVy thrice as much by excises upon the Dutch 
subject as the French, thirty shillings .upon the 
as easily as ten upon the lalsj^r,-* and con¬ 
sequently four millions and a half of pounds upon 
their thrbe millions of subjects; so tln^l; in the 
whole, by rents and excises, tiny will be able |o 
raise ^nne millions within the year. D' of this sum, 
yor'ftiejtnaintenaiijr^e of, their clergy, which are not 
140 numerous as France, the charge of their civil 
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list, and tbo preservation of tl>eir dikes, one million 
is to be dediictedj yt;t still they will have eight 
their clejenee, a revenue equal to two thirds of your 
iuaje.sty*». 

“ Yoii^ majesty will iiow^no longer wonder that 
you haviS .nqt been able to redued these provinces 
with half the power of your whole dominions, yet 
ha4l' lb as iifuch as you will be e^er able to eiiploy 
against them; Spain and Germany,will be always 
ready to esponsi^ ^lieir quarrel, the^r forctife \^dl be 
sflOi-jiieut to cut oift woik^ for the.ofticV half ;iand 
I wish loo you cowld brjqiwt on tlvi oicle of Italy, 
and Knghpid. ^ , 

Wliat tlien is the advice I would piv?su‘iile to 
give to vo^ur inaji^^Lv ? To disbaiidThe greatest part 
of your torcu'vs^aiid save so many taxej> to your 
]K'opIe. A our v<fry dominions make you toc^power- * 
ill! liT fear any iniRilt from yj)ur iieiglibours. To 

turn your thoiuihts trom \\ar, and cultivate the arts 

* # 

At ])('ace, the traile und manufactures of your 
jtcople; this shall make foil the most powerful 
•pnitce, and al the same time \^>ur subjects thf 
1 idlest ot all otiicr subjects. In the sp*acg of twenty 
•years tlu^y will \jo Mikle to givb your irtfejesty greater 
sums with ease, thftfi you can now draw from them 
wuth tlu/ greatest diUiculty. You havef abundant 
matcriabs iii’your kingdom to employ your pAople, 
and they# do not want c apacity to be cinployAl.^ 
Peace wnd trade shall carry out their labour to all 
the jiarls f>f ^rope, and bring back yearly treJasureH 
to your suljji-'cts.^ There will be. aUvays fools 
enough 4^) purchase the manufactures oT France, 
tl^ugh France should be pwihibfted to purchase 
those of other countries. In the mean’ time^YOiii»| 
majesty sldill ricv^u' want s^dlieii^nt sums^U^Auy 
now and then ai) hiiportant forties from one-pi^ 
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ptlier of vOiir in(ii>ont neiiihbours. But, above 
Sll, peace shall ingratiate your, niiij(‘sty with the 
Spanish nation, during the life of their cra/y king; 
and after bis death a few seasonable presents among 
his courtiers shall purchase th(' rciversion of his 
crowns, with all the treasures of the Iiidi(*s, and 
then, the world must be your own/’ 

‘ This was th«^ substance of what the n ^aaid 
monsieur' Colbert. The king w^as not at all 
offended ^wit^' tliis liberty of .his ministtn*, ^le 
kniy\V\lic^ value of the fdan, and sooiv aftenviutrle 
him the chllif dinxto^of ^ the tvude and mauu<dc- 
turcs of his people/ 
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— ■■ ■— Dfsirant 

^ 2HaJcdicfr€, malefacta re no scant sua. 

Piol. ad. Andr. < 

Let tl^em cease to speak ill of otlicrs, lest tljcy hear* ot 
their own misdeeds. 

It happens that the letter, which was in one of my 
papers concerning a lady ill treated l>y S,hc IW- 
aminftr, and to which he replii's Vy \axiijg the 
Taller with the like practice, written by one 
Steele, 'who put Jiis name to the collection of 
papers called Lucubrtitions. , It was a wrong tlyng 
in Jk-e Examiifer to go any farther than the Gwar- 
cli’ite' what ift saic^l in the Guardian ; but sinca; 
owns tMi^etter, it is tlicf same thing, I ap- 
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preheiul, by reading the Exaftiiiicy^ov(T a 
time, thiiit lie insmuates, by the words close to tl\ 
roysd stamp, he would have the man tiirnT'c] out 
of hjs od^e. Considering he is so n*alu ious, I 
cannot b^t think Steele hasj;reale(^ him vep; unjr-^ 
eifully in jii« answer, which follows. This Steele 
is c.crtainly a very good .sort of^a man, and ^t is a 
thc^siind pTtics he docs not unal^rstand pOfltics; 
but, if heis turned out,* my lady Li;»ird will in\ite 
Imii down to uui'%country liouse. ^ bl^^l f btf^’cry 
gUid^f.liis eom])any, aiufj’ll certainly h^iv^s^me* 
thifig to one ot his*childfca. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESl^. 


^ SIR, 

• ‘ 1 ATH obliged to Hy to you refuge . 

from ^ivere usage,#^\hich a v(f y great ^ithor, the 
Exaiiuner, has been plca'^cd to give me for \%hat 
^)u have lately puidis^efl in defeiice^ot *1 voting 
i.idy 11(2^loes not put hi» name to his writings, 
•fiiui^herefore he ought not to refiert upon the clia- 
raeleis of those wlio publicly answer for wdiat they 
Jhcive produced.^ 'Irliii* Examira'r and Guardian 
might have disput(.M*tipon any particular they had 
tlfo light/lit, without Jiaving intro<lueed •an\ third 
pe rson, pr making any aUusi(jns to matters' t(fi*ci€m 
to* the sijjject before them. But since 'he lAs 
thought. Ill, in his paper of May the Sth, to dc- 
f(3iid hims«U' my example, I shall beg l(?^v(? to 
say to the town (by your favour to jne, iMr. Iron¬ 
side) tlij^. our coimuct would still be vei^^ w idely 
diffeient, tliough I* should allow'that there were 
particular persons ppinted at m the ]ilaccl> tvlii^h*he 
mentions iit the Tatlers. When ja Jatirist 41^8 

* See Guaidr No. 4J 
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.)iamp, it miiSi(>bo the guilt of the pers6n at .kccI, 
or his being notoriously inicicr^tood guijty before 
the satire ^^<18 writt(M), that ean make him liable to 
come uncter the fictitious aj^pcllation, R(it ■ when 
the licence of printing^lettcrs of people's »:‘'jil names 
isrfusecl, things may be affixed to meti's characters 
whioh are in the utmost degree remote from them. 
Thus it happens *111 the case of the earl of Notting¬ 
ham whom tl^>t gentleman asserts to have left tlie 
.church; \ho**gh nothing is mo**!^ evident than tl vi 
he deserves better of afil men in holy orders, or 
those who fiave any Respect for them, or religion 
itse^* than any man in England can pretend to. 
But as to the instances he gives against me. Old 
Downes is a tine piece cf raillery, of \diichlwisli 
I had been author. All I had. do in it, was to 
strike out. /hat related to a gee tic woman abput the 
queen, whom I thought a woman free from ambi¬ 
tion, and I did it out of regard to innocence. 
Powel of tne Bath is reconciled to me, and h.is 
made me free of his show. Tun, Gnu, and J^istol 
irom Wapping,‘ laughed at the representation which 
was made o^* them, and were observed to be more 
regular in their conduct aftcrvvjij^ds7 The character 
oftfLord 7»imon is no odious one; and to tell you 
the ♦ruth, Mr. Ironside*, when I writ,it, I thought 
more like me myself, than any other man ; and 
if I had* in my eye any illustrious person who liad 
the s" me faults with m\self, it is no new*^ nor very 
crimnial self-love to ffattcr oursch^'s, that what 
weaknesses we have, we have in‘common with great 
men. Eor the cx^Altatioii of style, jand Embellish¬ 
ing the -character, I made Timon a lord, and *he. 
nWV be a vcr^^. worthy one for all that I have 'said 
w txxlti, I dc^^^ not remember the mention of dot: 
DifCgo';* imr do iTcmembcr that* ever I thought ol 
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lore '’^ottirrgham, in any cliar5,ctei* drawn in any 
one 4per of Bickerstalf. Now arf*to Polyprag^v 
mon, 1 drew it as*the most odious iiiuige, I pould ' 
paint of ■ ambition ; and Polypraginon'is to men of 
business \v4iat Sir Fopling Flutter is t6 men of 
fashion, lie's knight of ^the slAre, and repre¬ 
sents you Whosoever seeks employment wr 

ills own j)riv^ite inU'rest,* vanity,* or pride, ami 
for good of his prince and c*buntry, has his 
share in the picture of Polypragmon^ and let^this 
rule in examinirii^ that desc^ti6n,*^ljd I'* 
bcli^ne (he txahiii^'i* wil^find otherj tp %hom he 
would ratlA'r give a part of it, than to tlje person 
on whom J^believe hf5 bestows it, because lliinks 
he is the most capable* of having kie vengeance gn 
me. But t say not this t¥oni terrors of what any 
man li\ing can dSkl® me : I speak it only to^how, 
that l^ave not, lil^i him, tixt|l odious^nages on 
persons, but <m viec's. Alas, what occasion have 
1 *to draw people, whgin I think ill^of,* under 
feigned name's ? 1 have want(;gl and abounded, and 
I, neither fear poverty, nor desire riches; if that 
be true, why should 1 be afraid, ^vh^le^or I see 
(^•casion to exammg ^ho conduct of any of my fel¬ 
low-subjects ? I * ht^iiid scorn to do it but from 
phfin faepj, and at m^ own peril, and /rom i%i- 
staiues as cleair as the dav. 'Tliiis would I, J«id4 
will (whenever I lliiiik it iny duty) inquire irtto thft 
behaviour of any man in Faigland, if h(' is so port¬ 
ed, as that^his errors may hurt my country. |[1’1 ms 
kind of ;«cul wtll expose him who is pvi>mptcd by it 
to a great^dcal of ftl-will ; and I t:ould c;t\Ty any 
points I Him at for the imprc^vetn^iit of my o\mi 
btlfg affairs, without iTiakmg myself :obnO:(ioqs to 
the resentment of any person <^r part/. But^^J|9l^ 

is there, in all*the gratilicutic^Aof sense, • 
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arroinmodnHons of vanity, or any thing that for- 
Mliir can gl^e to plt'asc a liuinnn soul,’ when tliey 
are put in coniuetitujn with the interest of truth 
and liberty ?“Mr. [roiibidi', I confess I writ to you 
that letter coiict ining the young lady (/f quality, 
and am [;lad lliaf my aukwaid .apology (abS.lie Kxa- 
ininerccdls it) lias jirodured m him so much re- 
in()is«5 us U) make arty reparation to offer ded b(*a»’'t>\ 
'rbougli, by the way, the' phrase of ‘‘ oUeiided 
beiLiKv^’^“is ro/'^lantie, and has little of the' com- 
{)unitr>'n should ri:*^ m man Oiat i^, 

ging pardon-of awomjn'f u’ ^ayng of her unjiudy, 
that slu‘ had allVmiteel her (rod and In r sovereign. 

I will iHjt bear haid upon fns eontri-' 
titxi; but am it^\v lu^ailily s<n rv 1 called him a 
mnereant, (hat word 1 think signilh's an uiibtdiever. 
j\Iiscrcy/(jfU^ 1 lake it, is the ;Vifj*’ren<'h word. I 
will gi\e 1“iWsclf manner fd’ hbeity ((/•'■make 
guess(*s at him, if I may say him : loi though 
sometimes J have bc'en t(dd by familiar fri( ndr*, 
that they saw mi' suck a tune talking to the Exa- 
iniiK'r; olh(‘is,yho have rallied me upon tlie*^siiib: 
of mv voiijh, tell ni(^ it is credibly reportial that I 
have formerly lam with thev Kxamiiier. I ijavsf 
carried my point, and resciif^l innocence from 
cahiinny and it is nothing to me, vvh^r.ther the 
IXaiVimer writes against pie m the chafa(jter of an 
eUraiefed friend ^ (;i an exasperated mistress j. 

^ Ib i.i welcome from heiaeforward f/) treat rno 
as* h(|;pieases ; but as yon have he^^uiivto oppose^ 
him, never h t imioc'em e or merit be tradiu ed by 
him. In particular, I b(’g of you, nev(^»* hi tiu* 
gloiy of our who made rrance tremyi’, 

f)r.J^wift. f T\Trs. D. INTanley. 

fh'c duke of^’^ylborough,* abuscd.Py the Examiner. 
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and yet has that gcnflefni^s to be finable to bear 
opposition from the meanest of hifi» own countrj^- 
men, he^ alninnia’fed in so impudent a manner, as* 
in tlto insinuation that he aftocted a p^rpetuaLdic- 
tatorsln’p. % l^et not a set of brave, wdse, ftnd honest 
mi^n, \vh«di^l all that has b^en dose to place their 
queen in so great a tigure, as to shew mercy to^Jio 
highest pot(^itate in Eufope, be«treated by un^^ene- 
rous^ men as traitors aijd betrayfrs. 'Fo pre\ent 
such ('vil^ IS a care worthy a Guardian 

worthy tTw spirij of a man,\^i 
to x’outemn alf the wit ii# the world c 
when you have the eonsolaTOm lltfit you art upon 
these hoift'sl moli\^s. If you ever shfuii% ^roin 
them, get I>at Ihdgeon to comb ;^iiir noddle, and 
waiter sonilf ls on the smiles of the Spaikh'r; f>ut 
never raH yourl^^^l^^iardian more in A iifiUon lull 
of ihuiM^niniu'nts c4 hojiour aiW liberty 

I am, Sir, 

Voui most humble s«?rvant, 

R4U1A liD Stclck. 

‘ P.S. r know ji^thing of the le4ei* at iNIor- 
phew s/ 

* For. ‘ to t^ear, read ‘ aSlc* to bear. Gugrd.^n 

foKo, ^0. jt> ad Jincm. 


TJu are 
c^oujo.j-In, 
n%infft voiK 
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jNe^ue 'ffa porro aut adulatui aut ad,.uratus sum Jortuncim ahcrtiks^ ut 
me h.ttepaemterct. TL/l.x^. 

11 

I nevr- fl-.tteirdy^or admired, another man’s fortun/*, so as to 

be Ji'fatis’cdAith my own. ^ 

' ’ #1 . ^ ' 

I ^ ^ 

It has bet*n'ol/A?rv< often'* in authors *ii\ine 

autl pi'ophaiK', lluit \\r are all tapuil a*.rer 

l)y wav of consolalion for that Hc'plorahle 
superiority which bome aeiont; us st't'in t(* have over 
others ; Wut it would be a docj^ry;f‘ of iiHieli more 
‘com!</Rill)Jr iinpoil,^to eslahh^li^aii erpialitv jJTnoii;^ 
the livuiLT,; for the ]ii*o])ai;ation of whicl: piirado.'C 
1 shall hazard the following eonccits. 

f must he'. 0 lay it down, Miat 1 do not pretraid to 
satisfy every bairen r^iadt'r, that all j.ersons that 
in»ve hitherto af»pf('hciuled themselves c.\tr(‘niely 
inic>erui)lccdiall have immediate siireour from the 
publication oV this paj^er; but shalf end(\ivour to 
shew th.it the dibcerning sliall fully convinced (.‘f 
tiie truth hr thi.s asbcrtioiij ard ther(d)y obvhite all 
^the impertinent accusations of Providence for the 
unequal distribution of good and evil. 

If all men had reflection enough to be sensible 
‘of thic equality of happiness; if th*y Vcie not 
made uneasy by appearances of ^mperiority ; tln're 
would be none of^h-'cit subordination and subjection, 
<lf those that think thbmselvci: less hanpy, to tJio^e 
'ihev^'i.hink moili so, which is so very- necessary Yor 

of 9pdine&d| and pleasure. 
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The common turn oTfiiini.'in aftplirntirfti mav be 
divided into love, ambition, a'ul and 

ever victories vvif gain in llu'^e bn^ pa 
suits, 4.here will always hr scmie oneV^r 
pallls weiprad, vbvosr mi iciinr haj>pine ‘jB w ill create • 
ifew iin(*i<^u^css, and fanjt of lu in wew cm^ivanci s^ 
and so through all d»\<M(a’s lliere will still rt^inaUi 
tljp insati 1 ^ 1)1 d d' Mre (tt s(>nie»sceniing uiuK^pup'd 
gof>d, to imbittfM'll e .ssion%f whiit("\» V*otii{‘r3 

we are ^iccoriiinndat' <1 with. If \\(* suppyse^a man 
tly accoinifi^d'i 1 mid trace^ntfthr/^ii:^h ajl 
tt^ gfadatiori^ l)otwi7<t •('Cp^Sily and •Bupf'rfiuUy, 
we shall lind that the suivefj^vvbi^i brrasioned Ins 
first actifitw i> n()f nbnted, but only diversified. 

'Fhc^e that are distressed iipin^sinh eansT s, as 
the worlft allpws to wai^aiit tiie keenest .ifllielion, 
are too^»pt, iti\^d||^omp.inson of th^mteKes with 
othf^itt^ Vonchi^e, that whjre there^ net sitnili- 
tilde fif^ansrs, there cannot he of atilietion, and 
forget to ri'lieve themselves with thm c^iisider.i- 
tion, that the little flisap^Dointment# in a lile of 
pl#iisiiie art as terrible as those j^a life of biisiiK s‘>; 
ancl if the end of oiu' man ib to spend his •time iwd 
money as agrrea as he can, that c^f l^ie other to 
:ave both, an TntgifnipLion in cither of these pur- 
hiits is^^f ecpial eoiisecpn'ncc* to the pursiUTS. ^ 
M<les,«*as r.vci'V tride raiseth the mirlli and giyet'^A 
lie men of good cii'ciiiiistances, so do oth^jrs asyi* ) 
•oiuM(U;rjblt.* expose them to spleen and passion, 
ind a‘' Jiolomon says, ‘ according to their-rit hes, 
li(ar anger fisctli.’ 

One ^f the nn^t bitter circumstances^f poverty 
uis been observcfl to be, thj^t ft makes men appear 
idiciiloiis ; l^iit I be!ievc this affirmationrfriay witjh 
nore jiistiee lie appropriatijd to r,-.4iea, 

[ualificatiuiis are required to b^<c|i’i^a |rc¥t -t jrr 
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tiu.r, than even to make one ; and there arc seve- 
r-'tl pretty per^jenb, about town, ten tlines more 
ruliculoiis upon tiie very aeeouiu ot a go<.Hl estate, 
than Miey po*^ jibly could have been with the want 
of it. 

1 CO nfi ,'ss, having a i.iind to pay rny ( ourt to 
fortuMC, I became an adventurer in one oi the late 
lotteri' b ; in which, thouah I not noiiC of the meat 
pri/'es, I found nc occasion to envy some of those 
that did r comiurlmg inyseif with this conU’nijda- 
ti^n, that I itr e and education ^»aviiig disappo »u. 
ed all tne h vours fortune /ould bestow upon them, 
tliey had gaineo no superiority by unenvied 
afilueuc i. 


It is pleasant to consider, that whilst we are 
lamenting our particular . hlielions to eiu h ollan*, 
and n'pim.ig at the inequality ' •t>ndition, \\(*rc 
It possible t' throw of^' our jircserq misefahc' 
we cannot name the person wiiose con .Jljon in 


every partiCidar we would embrace and pre fer; 
ami an impaunil impiirv into the pride, ill-nature, 


ill-health, guilt, spleen, or particnlaiity of beha i- 
oi.r of others, generally ends in a reconciliation to 


our dear solves. 


This rny way of thinking is warranted by Shak- 
in a very extraordinary manner, wliere ho 
mokes Richard the Sccoiuk wnen deposetl and mi- 
prisoiied^ debating a matter, which would soon have 
been discussed by a common capacity, Wh.'ther his 
prison palace was most eligible, and with veiy 
philosc,phical hesitation leaving the pi^^ference un- 
detcniiiiied, in the following line. : 


f ^ ‘ ——Someti les am I a king, 

rheii treason makes me wish myself a b ggar, 
Anu .o indev { I am. Then crushing penury 
A aade m « was better when a jcmg^ 

'4'hc » I again——.* 
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I’lior PAN 1 yery protUly '* : 

^ * f 

I • ^ 

* ^ ■'Jinst our peoce wc arm our w'u* 

*, Aujulsl our plenty soiuiHliiiig still 

Foi hoibcs, houses, pi»lure>, planting, 

I'o t'lK to me, to him is wanting, 

'I’ha something iinpos^est 

<’(ji loJco and leavens all the rest. 

'I !iat somtthing, if wc, could obtain, 

VVouldijOoii 'leate a future pain.* 

Gi\o inV U'tivo to fortify my urlearnt ,1 "''arkr 
, *’ aiu)llu‘r bit ^of \v btiom from Ju\ei) J b^ 
Dr, (leiT: . ^ 

r 

‘ l.ofjV round the,habitable woild, how few 
kiuiw then o\^ ii good, ot, knowing it, pursaC ! 

Ilow void ol itasoii aie oui hopes .11,a tears* 

\\ h u in tlu conduct ol lite appears 
So well desi^ ->0 luckily begun, 

Jlu% \ ,heu wc iixivv, uui wish, we wish i»"‘*ont :* 

FAtn th(' men that aro dibiinmiislK'd by, and 
FnvU'd for, (lioir su|u i”or oood mjiisi" uid delicacy 
of taste, ar^‘ siibjc cl to se.^'ral uneasinesses upon 
this iK t^ount, tluiL the imai of b ^ [itaicliatioii are 
drter sliang'tis to; and .4'\ery little absuulily 
rullii s lliese fyu' jLaluments, which would never 
disturb the |)eacciA*i slate of the less disct'rnin^. 

J sha^l end this essay with the folio vino stor . 
Theie*’^ a nenth'man of 1113^ acquaintanei', ot a 
fortiin wliJir h m;,vy not enly be called easy, out 
supeiliv is; yet this person has, by a oreat deal 
of retl.eet.on found out a method to be as 1 ne vS}', 
as th(‘ worst cir('iiinstane(\s could have made hmi. 
j>v a fn e life he had swelled himselt above Ins 
n iiiLral jiroportioh, ^and by a restrained hh had 
«hrtiiik* belo> ’ it, /ind beini; 1)3’ rv ture '^/icnetic^ 

• I 

* Prior’?! Poems, vol. i. Th 

I • 

yo,L. xv^. i» d 

^ t 
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ard by leisui*e more so, he began to bewail this 
as loss of fle,^hVt' oiigh otherwise in perfeet health) 
ei\ a rp'lancholy diminution. lie became 

tl-ierefore tho reverse of ^^^jesar, and as a lean 
br.ngry-)" '.ed rascal was the delight of iiis eyes, a 
fat sleek-beaded fellow was his aboin\iation. To 
.^•jpport himself as well as he could, be took a ser¬ 
vant, for the very reason every one jlse ./ould hrve 
refused bitn, for being in a deep consumption; 
and ’.vbilsc he Ir s compared himseU to this creature^, 
fi'id /‘hafa. e of infinite huujour 
the decay of Irs 1 have 'Tcn the nia&te^'s 

f-atinco p'oportionably ri.se into a boldness, as* 
thos( of his slave sunk and grow languid. It was 
his intcresi; therefore not to suffer the too hasty 
djssoiiitiou (if a being, upon wlii'h his own, in 
'vome i"ea"ure, depended, f ..iort ^ fellow, 
bv a liltie t.io :nurli i diligence, oegan to ' gay 
and t>lump upon hi 3 master, who, according to 
Hoi ace, 


* In Vidus dltenus macrescit rtbus (fplmis ;* 

2 Ep.1. 57. 

* SiLkc-'s thp' envy at anott‘C’'s good:* 

■'nd as he took him (')nly for being in a co'^’sumption, 
u th(j sann way of thinking, he found it absolutely 
necessary to dismiss him, for not be’ng * one; 
and has told me since, that he looks upi ' t as a 
’’ery difficult matter, to furnish himself vviwti a foot-* 
man that is not altogether as happy as himself* 


END OF VOLUME XVI, 






